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Introduction 


* 


On the eve of the Civil War southerners considered cotton to be king, but 
below the Mason-Dixon Line “agriculture,” primarily based on slavery — 
and collectively constituted from the major commercial crops of cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and sugar — more correctly deserved that sobriquet. Indeed, 
agriculture created the basis for southern prosperity. Small, diversified 
farms throughout the region raised a variety of crops to feed their own- 
ers’ families and provide enough surplus for market to enable them to 
purchase things both needed and desired for daily life. Across the an- 
tebellum South, these farmers practiced an increasingly commercial 
agriculture while meeting most of the region’s food needs. The Upper 
South produced a surplus of wheat, tobacco, cattle, horses, mules, and 
hogs. Farmers in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida raised cattle for southern 
markets. Plantations in South Carolina and Georgia provided rice for the 
world, a commodity that supported a rich planter class and an extensive 
slave population. Cotton farmers and planters from South Carolina to 
Texas and north to Arkansas and western Tennessee produced most of 
the world’s cotton, and the staple was the leading export of the United 
States. Louisiana planters supplied the nation with sugar and molasses, 
the former a commodity that few people believed they could live without 
and the latter a product that served as an important food ration for slaves. 
Across the region southerners raised large corn crops each year, which 
they ground into meal for bread and fed to their hogs for fattening. 

In the South most farmers and planters, the latter of whom I define 
as holding at least 500 acres and twenty slaves, not only believed their 
way of life and the institution of slavery was superior to northern farm- 
ing and agricultural labor; they also contended that northerners did not 
appreciate and value southern contributions to the national economy. 
Moreover, southerners assumed that northerners would soon pay a high 
price for their false assumptions about the driving force of the American 
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economy. Indeed, they knew that God smiled on the South in ways that he 
did not on the North, that their agriculture prospered as a result, and that 
it would do so forever. The North needed the South, but the soon-to-be 
declared Confederate States of America did not need northern agriculture 
to survive, an optimism that soon proved false. 

This study traces the decline and fall of southern agriculture during 
the Civil War. Specifically, I discuss agriculture in the Confederacy as an 
element of power, a term that southerners used and understood in rela- 
tion to agriculture, similar to military power on land and at sea. I discuss 
agriculture as power by tracing the most important aspects of production, 
transportation, labor, finance, and politics, as well as the effects of mili- 
tary raids, impressments, and seizures by both Confederate and Union 
armies, among other considerations, on farmers and planters. I also dis- 
cuss Confederate agriculture in relation to the provision of food and for- 
age to civilians and soldiers and to the war’s effects on food prices. My ap- 
proach is to survey agriculture in the Eastern and Western Confederacy in 
separate chapters on an annual basis to show progressive disintegration. 
Although this approach will provide the reader with a sense of the major 
issues and developments during each year of the war, I intentionally use 
some topical repetition between chapters, such as the impressment of 
commodities, the destruction of farms, and the growth of trade across 
enemy lines, as well as the increasing animosity of southern farmers to- 
ward the Confederate government. By so doing, my intent is to show the 
cumulative deterioration of southern agriculture, with most of the region 
ultimately relegated to subsistence farming. I discuss agriculture only as 
it relates to the war. I do not, for example, include agricultural organiza- 
tions, fairs, soil improvement, plant breeding, or seed selection. Funda- 
mentally, the history of agriculture in the Confederate states is a story 
about food and cotton production and government policy. What southern 
farmers and planters produced and what the public and soldiers did or did 
not eat—as determined by the vagaries of the conflict, crop and animal 
diseases, and weather — contributed to the war’s outcome. 

Southerners considered agriculture a fundamental strength that would 
enable them to win the war. Even before the conflict began, southern- 
ers considered agriculture a wartime tool that they incorrectly thought 
they commanded. Southerners believed they had the productive capac- 
ity to wage war and lure Great Britain into the conflict. They did not 
believe the Confederacy could be starved into submission or that Britain 
would permit its textile factories to close if southern cotton was cut off. 
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The South possessed agricultural power, and it intended to use it to gain 
independence. 

This study is the first book on southern agriculture during the Civil 
War since Paul Wallace Gates published Agriculture and the Civil War in 
1965. Gates surveyed agriculture in both the North and South. Although 
he discussed agriculture as it related to the war in both regions, much 
of his study dealt with farming practices and agricultural policies not 
directly related to the war, such as livestock breeding, the creation of 
the Department of Agriculture, and passage of the Homestead Act. More- 
over, a large secondary literature has been published since Gates’s study 
that requires synthesis, although the journal literature is scattered and 
far from comprehensive. In 1994 John Solomon Otto published Southern 
Agriculture during the Civil War Era, 1860-1880. He focused on production, 
though, and only one chapter was on the Civil War. I did not want my 
approach to replicate the work of either Gates or Otto. Instead, I consider 
southern agriculture and the provision of food to civilians and soldiers 
on an annual basis. By tracing the major issues and developments each 
year, this study — when read along with military histories, which often are 
chronological — will give the reader a better understanding of the war’s 
annual complexities. 

Even before secession, southerners believed that their agricultural 
trade in the form of cotton and food (including grain, cattle, hogs, and 
other provisions) would sustain an independent nation. The military su- 
periority of committed men, bolstered by a sound defensive strategy and 
a strong agricultural sector, would lead to success on the battlefield and 
to independence. While some northerners expected Confederate armies 
to collapse before Union might, others believed that southerners would 
sue for peace when they got hungry. Southerners mocked the assump- 
tion that they raised only cotton and a sprinkling of tobacco, rice, and 
sugarcane. 

Early in the war southerners turned to the 1850 census as explained 
by agricultural editors to challenge the northern belief that the Confed- 
eracy would soon be starved into submission when the war choked off 
southern trade with northern markets. Statistics did not lie. History fa- 
vored Confederate agriculture, many southerners believed. Looking back 
on a decade of prosperity and fortified with the Census of 1850, they ar- 
gued that their agricultural superiority had become readily apparent. The 
South produced more breadstuffs and provisions than the North or North- 
west. By calculating production according to market value, a comparison 
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that every farmer sensitive to the thickness of his wallet understood, the 
1850 census reported southern grain production at $307.3 million, while 
northern grain production tallied $306.3 million. Livestock slaughter in 
the South totaled $54.3 million, while the North’s was $56.9 million — 
which, southerners said, meant their region was “almost as rich” as the 
North. Overall, total southern agricultural production by value was $528.5 
million, close to the North’s $541.6 million. Southerners considered this 
lesser amount qualitatively superior because the Confederacy had fewer 
people to feed: its population was only 12 million to the North’s 20 mil- 
lion. Boston alone bought $2.5 million worth of slave-state-produced flour, 
$1.2 million worth of corn, and $500,000 worth of rice annually; in all, 
New England spent some $50 million on provisions from the South. Con- 
federates, as a result, did not believe their “sharp Yankee brothers” could 
starve the Confederacy into submission. Given these agricultural facts, 
one Confederate observed, “It is very evident that somebody is a fool.” 
Moreover, the South produced 4 million bales of cotton worth $200 mil- 
lion in cash on the European market, and the North used 1 million bales 
of southern cotton annually. For Confederate observers, northerners had 
a peculiar sense of southern dependency. If southerners produced only 3 
million bales for the European market and devoted their efforts to pro- 
ducing more grain and meat, a long war would ensue, to the detriment 
of the North. The result would be starvation not for the South but for the 
North. Moreover, a long blockade would enable southerners to develop a 
more diverse economy and emerge, perhaps a decade later, even stronger 
and richer than before the war:' 

In the end, the Confederacy would suffer privation. Food shortages 
caused by marching armies, logistical breakdowns, and bad weather 
brought hunger and want, often necessitating relief efforts for the poor. 
By the end of the war many southerners feared imminent starvation, but 
such a calamity had never occurred to them earlier. While southern farm- 
ers could keep people from starving, they did not have the capacity to 
keep all civilians well fed or to help the army and the government win 
the war militarily or diplomatically. In the end, Confederate agricultural 
power crumbled. It rose again from the proverbial ashes, when planters 
established an impoverishing one-crop commercial system that differed 
little from the prewar years (minus slavery, of course). This return to 
southern economic prominence would come only later, after Reconstruc- 
tion, and at great cost. 
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This history, then, is the story of optimism, decline, and the near col- 
lapse of Confederate agriculture based on a host of war-driven causes — 
disrupted production due to fighting armies; insufficient transportation; 
inadequate bureaucracy to create, administer, and enforce agricultural 
policy for the good of the nation; notions of states’ rights and personal 
independence that hindered agricultural organization; and the collapse 
of slavery, among others. In the end, one should not be surprised that 
southern agriculture failed to lead the Confederate States of America to 
victory; rather, the surprise is that its farmers fed the population as well 
as they did for as long as they did under rapidly deteriorating conditions. 

I divide this study into the Eastern and Western Confederacy. Although 
farmers shared many of the same concerns across this new southern na- 
tion, those Confederates east of the Appalachians and west of the moun- 
tains had particular concerns that merit attention. The Sea Islands of 
South Carolina and Georgia and the tidal-flow coastal plain permitted 
a prosperous plantation economy based on rice. In the Piedmont of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, tobacco farmers pursued an agricultural year 
that lasted from fourteen to sixteen months or more. Farmers in Georgia 
struggled with the temptation to produce cotton rather than grain and 
were ever hopeful for a short war. Livestock raisers in western Virginia 
and Florida and Georgia dealt with market problems influenced not only 
by war but also by terrain, distance, and limited railroad transportation. 
West of the Appalachians cotton farmers across the Black Belt yearned to 
produce cotton but planted more grain instead. The cattle and tobacco 
country of Tennessee became transformed into wheat and corn fields. 
Farmers in the rich floodplain of the Mississippi River, known as the 
Delta, struggled to switch from cotton to grain and always looked down- 
river to markets in New Orleans or upriver to Memphis and the world 
beyond, while sugar planters experienced nearly complete destruction of 
their agricultural economy. 

In the Confederate States of America, distinctive geography and the en- 
vironment dictated where and when certain crops could be raised. Cotton 
did not grow well in the wet, humid, sugar country where some planters 
attempted to raise it. But cotton planters in the Western Confederacy re- 
gained northern markets sooner than did eastern planters because Union 
armies opened the Mississippi River corridor, while Union and Confed- 
erate armies locked in deadly combat prevented a similar free flow of 
agricultural commodities northward through Virginia. Moreover, while 
livestock producers in Texas raised an abundance of poor-quality animals, 
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they were too isolated to help western, let alone eastern, armies and con- 
sumers. Each region struggled to manage an ever increasing number of 
freedmen and -women. Labor plans in the Eastern and Western Confed- 
eracy developed, if not ad hoc, at least piecemeal, based on the whims of 
regional commanders and local needs, and they were increasingly influ- 
enced by Federal agents, usually from the Treasury and War departments. 

In the Eastern Confederacy the major interstate railroad lines ran from 
Atlanta to Macon, Savannah, and Charleston, as well as to Charlotte, 
Wilmington, and Raleigh, before reaching Petersburg and Richmond. In 
the Western Confederacy the lines primarily ran north and south, from 
Corinth to Meridian, Mississippi, and Mobile, Alabama, or from Jackson 
to New Orleans. In each section the few railroads linked farmers, usually 
cotton producers, with commercial markets. Few lines existed to provide 
efficient local and regional transportation of agricultural commodities. 
As a result, Tennessee grain could not easily reach eastern markets, and 
Virginia, Georgia, and Florida cattle could not easily reach civilians and 
soldiers in the Western Confederacy. Texas beeves came to western mar- 
kets on the hoof? 

Although railroad tracks totaled 31,168 miles nationwide in 1860, only 
8,783 miles of track crossed the South. Virginia led the Confederacy with 
1,800 miles of track, and agricultural commodities often reached market 
by river and the Chesapeake, especially for local trade. Georgia and South 
Carolina trailed with 1,400 and 1,000 miles, respectively, while North 
Carolina had only 900 miles of track —all relatively serviceable mileage 
but not in wartime, when men, materiel, and food and forage had to be 
transported. In contrast, only 797 miles of railroad track served farmers 
in Mississippi, while Louisiana farmers and planters had access to a mea- 
ger 328 miles of track. Tennessee, however, had 1,284 miles by 1861. The 
Appalachians dictated southwest to northeast railroad traffic, while the 
railroad lines in the Western Confederacy remained primarily local and 
scattered. By the Civil War, the South’s railroads were too few in number 
to meet the wartime needs of the army and farmers, the proverbial case 
of too little too late. No railroad system existed in the Confederacy when 
the war began. Rail lines were often piecemeal or incomplete and with- 
out uniform gauge. All these shortcomings meant agricultural shipments 
from the Western to the Eastern Confederacy were difficult at best. In 
terms of railroad communication alone, the Eastern and Western Confed- 
eracy remained distant from one another and nearly unreachable. For the 
shipment of agricultural commodities and livestock, farmers and planters 
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in each region relied on their own markets rather than an integrated, 
national marketing system. In addition, in the Western Confederacy the 
river trade ran south to the Gulf of Mexico or to the Mississippi River. In 
the east the rivers that supported the freighting of agricultural provisions 
flowed into the Atlantic and the Chesapeake. Geographically, then, the 
rivers also divided the agriculture of the Eastern and Western Confed- 
eracy, particularly when farmers were trying to transport commodities 
to major markets. 

The division of the Confederate States of America into eastern and 
western regions makes sense not only for these reasons but also because 
Richmond recognized this regional division. In November 1862, the Con- 
federate government appointed General Joseph E. Johnston “plenary” 
commander of the Department of the West, including responsibility for 
the armies in East and Middle Tennessee and Mississippi. This department 
was generally known as the Western Department. By viewing Confeder- 
ate agriculture in its eastern and western regions, my intent is to help 
readers make meaningful generalizations, often location based, from spe- 
cific experiences.* 

Overall, then, I stress the power of southern agriculture when the 
war began and its ultimate failure to help the seceding states win inde- 
pendence. In addition, I analyze agriculture in the Confederate States of 
America as it related directly to the war-—that is, in the ways that men 
and women, black and white, contributed to farming during the conflict 
and the ways the war affected them and their new nation. I have listened 
to the voices of the people who lived the agricultural experience — and 
they were a majority. 

In 1860, the South had a population of approximately 9.1 million, of 
which 5.4 million were white (59.9 percent of the population), 3.5 million 
were slaves (38.7 percent of the population), and nearly 133,000 were free 
blacks (1.5 percent of the population). Whites owned 549,071 farms and 
plantations. The Federal government did not count the number of people 
living on farms until 1920, but it recommended estimating five to six 
people per farm in the South. Based on that calculation, approximately 
2.7 to 3.2 million whites, or as much as 59 percent of the white popula- 
tion, lived on farms and plantations on the eve of the Civil War.° 

I use many voices to emphasize the commitment of southerners to farm- 
ing, their concern about the decline of agriculture across the Confederacy, 
and their despondency when it collapsed. I extend my study of southern 
agriculture to include agricultural activities in Union-occupied areas before 
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the conclusion of the war. In addition, I discuss the rise in farm and food 
prices in relation to their effect on the people who lived in the Confederacy 
and depended on agriculture. Moreover, I evaluate the decline and fall of 
the slave labor system, which primarily was an agricultural labor system, 
and I reflect on the significance of its collapse for southern agriculture, 
remembering, however, that nearly 75 percent of the white population did 
not own slaves. Last, I survey the rise of a new agricultural labor system 
that depended on the continued subservience of the freedpeople. My in- 
tent is to show the racial and economic relationships of whites and African 
Americans in Confederate agriculture. I also intend to suggest similari- 
ties as well as differences between the Eastern and Western Confederacy. 
Although government policy, transportation problems, impressment, and 
raiding affected farmers throughout the Confederacy in similar ways, de- 
tails make a difference, particularly when comparing the effects of the 
war on farmers and planters in both regions. The Eastern and Western 
Confederacy, in short, experienced distinct problems, particularly in rela- 
tion to slave labor and the occupation of the plantations. At the same time, 
the regional similarities merit consideration for the light they shed on the 
daily lives and problems of farmers and planters across the Confederacy.® 

A few words about farm and food prices are merited. Often farm and 
wholesale prices are indistinguishable. I relied on account books, diaries, 
and letters as well as newspapers to determine them, but farm and food 
prices listed in the weekly issue of the major newspapers were often 
commercial wholesale prices, and publishers did not list the prices of all 
agricultural produce. But even if it is not possible to precisely attribute 
every agricultural or food price for farmers, planters, and consumers, the 
figures cited will give the reader a close approximation of the economic 
issues that farmers and planters confronted throughout the war. More- 
over, greed and government policy as well as supply and demand often 
determined agricultural and food prices. In addition, the South is a big 
region, and eleven states constituted the Confederacy. Consequently, ag- 
ricultural production as well as farm and food prices varied widely across 
the South during the war. Some of the agricultural prices noted in the 
text can be compared to prewar 1860 prices listed in the Appendix. Such 
comparisons will show the rapid increase in agricultural and food prices 
during the war, the former benefiting farmers, at least early in the war, 
and the latter proving a burden to civilian consumers. 

Finally, I have crafted the narrative on a yearly basis to show change, if 
not in real time, at least as a topical and chronological timeline. It is far 
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too easy to make sweeping generalizations about agriculture that apply 
to the entire region. It is more difficult, but equally important, to analyze 
agricultural problems and change with as much immediacy as possible 
to better understand the experience of the men and women who lived on 
the farms and plantations as well as those who depended on others for 
food on a daily basis. By this means, I believe the reader will be best able 
to learn about the significance of agriculture to the Confederacy. 

This timeline, then, shows that in 1861 southern farmers and planters 
were confident that agriculture would help the South gain independence. 
Agricultural prices held firm, and farmers responded to Confederate and 
state government requests to plant more corn and raise more hogs and 
forgo a cotton crop. Southerners believed they could feed themselves. The 
cotton embargo would force Great Britain into a war that would be short. 
In the meantime the Confederate government would purchase food for the 
army, and farmers and planters would reap great profits from the sale of 
their produce at civilian markets. The South had the agricultural power to 
sustain independence. It did not need northern meat, grain, and dairy prod- 
ucts. The abundant agricultural production of the Old Northwest would 
flow to the sterile Northeast now that the profitable southern market had 
closed. Northern farmers would not be able to adjust production and mar- 
keting before the war ended, and Yankee civilians and soldiers would suffer 
for it. Agricultural weakness would be an Achilles’ heel for the North. 

In the second year of the war, southern farmers and planters remained 
optimistic that agricultural prices would remain high and that they could 
adequately supply civilians and soldiers. They continued to believe in the 
agricultural power of the South. By the end of the year, however, hunger 
and privation nagged at people in some towns and cities across the re- 
gion. Southern farmers now complained about the Confederate cotton re- 
duction program. The Union’s capture of New Orleans severely damaged 
agriculture and the institution of slavery in the Southwest. Confederate 
impressments of agricultural commodities at less than free-market prices 
angered farmers and planters. Increasingly, they expressed animosity to- 
ward the Confederate government for its policies that led to inflation, 
depreciating currency, and fixed prices for agricultural provisions. They 
also criticized the government’s failure to address their concerns about 
the safety of their slaves as Union forces pressed at the northern and 
western peripheries of the Confederacy. 

In 1863, southerners realized that their agricultural power was not 
as strong and enduring as they had originally believed. Food shortages 
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spread and provoked rioting in some cities—the most significant one 
in Richmond. The impressment of agricultural commodities escalated. 
Southern farmers, desperate for markets and cash, increasingly traded 
across enemy lines. Hunger spread through more areas, particularly 
where armies marched. Confederate tithing policy broke down due to 
farmer opposition, and the tax-in-kind policy infuriated them. White 
southern women increasingly worked in the fields as conscription took 
more men into the army. The slave market remained active, except where 
threatened by Union armies, but slave owners began worrying about their 
investments. The year ended with growing desperation and want. 

By 1864, labor shortages hurt agricultural production, as did creeping 
Union forces, and food prices escalated. Farmers now hid provisions from 
impressment officers, and they willingly refused Confederate money for 
the sale of their produce. They also criticized the new Confederate cur- 
rency issue. Conscription further hindered agricultural production. Hop- 
ing for higher prices, many farmers withheld their produce from civilian 
markets. Others traded with the enemy. Greed, loyalty, and self-interest as 
well as patriotism ruled the actions of many farmers and planters. Slave 
owners increasingly moved their bondsmen and -women to perceived 
safe areas, but prices remained high. Some planters in the Southwest 
hired freedpeople to work their plantations under Federal oversight. Gen- 
eral Philip Sheridan’s army ransacked farms in the Shenandoah Valley, 
and General William Tecumseh Sherman pillaged farms and plantations 
across Georgia and into the Carolinas. By December southerners realized 
that their agricultural power had failed. The slave labor system had es- 
sentially crumbled, and many civilians and soldiers went hungry. South- 
ern agriculture neared collapse in many areas, and farmers looked to the 
North for markets and money. 

In 1865 southern agriculture as a bountiful, commercial, and profitable 
enterprise was over. The barter economy in the countryside expanded for 
want of sound money. Hunger prevailed in many cities. Few crops had 
been planted by April. Slavery ended and sharecropping emerged, but 
the switch brought little change to plantation operations, particularly for 
cotton and sugarcane. Across the South farmers and planters turned from 
the production of grain, especially corn, to their old staple of cotton. By 
the end of 1865 the South struggled to rise above the wartime destruction 
of property, slavery, and markets. The resurrection of southern agricul- 
ture would not come soon. 
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CHAPTER ONE 





Southern Optimism 
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“The year opens full of troubles to the once United States,” wrote an 
Alabama farmer. As the fateful year of 1861 began, many southern- 
ers worried about the possibilities of war and disunion and anxiously 
awaited the course of events. Farmers hoped for the best politically but 
feared the worst as the South moved irrepressibly toward civil war. In 
Virginia the new year brought sunshine and snow, the first brightening 
the spirit and the second bringing soil moisture for the spring crops. 
Farmers considered both a good omen. Across the South as they went 
about the rhythm of the season, killing hogs, packing pork, making 
bacon, splitting fence rails, and stripping tobacco, agricultural life dif- 
fered little from the past. Daniel W. Cobb, a farmer and slave owner 
in Southampton County, Virginia, had his hands working in the fields 
cutting corn and cotton stalks and burning brush along the ditches and 
fences to prepare his land for plowing and planting and to improve its 
appearance. His bondsmen thrashed cowpeas for seed, built fences, and 
plowed while slave women followed planting cotton and corn. In mid- 
January he sold 3,735 pounds of cotton from his fall crop for 11 cents 
per pound, 2 cents less than the average price of 13 cents on the New 
York market, but a consistently low price in this range since the mid- 
1820s, which scarcely paid his expenses. Cobb did not expect the price 
to rise soon.’ 

Overall, however, farmers and planters remained optimistic. They consid- 
ered agriculture another form of southern power that would command na- 
tional and international respect and recognition if war could not be averted. 
The creation of a new nation would be good for agriculture. In January one 
southerner wrote, “The absurdity of our importing Hay from Maine, Irish 
potatoes from Nova Scotia, Apples from Massachusetts, Butter and Cheese 
from New York; Flour and Pork from Ohio, and Beef from Illinois, is apparent 
at a glance. ... Let us at least show the world that we are AGRICULTURALLY 
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INDEPENDENT.” War would mean an end to dependency on northern food 
supplies. Agriculture and its product, food, would help win the war.’ 

In New Orleans, 217,834 bales of cotton awaited shipment and prices 
ranged from 714 cents to 11’ cents per pound, and dealers and shippers 
conducted “considerable business.” A thousand hogsheads of sugar, 1,500 
barrels of molasses, and 13,743 hogsheads of tobacco also awaited load- 
ing on the ships moored along the landing. Ample supplies of corn and 
flour and some 2,400 sacks of oats had arrived from St. Louis, all offered 
at good prices for merchants and farmers. In Jefferson City, Texas, cattle 
sold for $14 to $35 per head. Nearly wild or “piney woods hogs” brought 
5 cents per pound while hogs fattened with corn sold for 6% to 7% cents 
per pound. Overall, agricultural prices remained consistent with the pre- 
vious year (see Appendix), but the volume of sales brought money into 
merchants’ and farmers’ pockets.’ 

Agricultural abundance, not scarcity, seemed only a niggling problem. 
A report from Texas indicated that the “prairies swarm with fat beeves,” 
and cattlemen worried about declining prices from oversupply. Even so, 
good rains “cheered” Texas farmers and planters who prepared to seed 
cotton and looked forward to an “abundant harvest” of wheat. In Febru- 
ary and March, Mississippi planter James Allen had ten plows and twenty- 
four mules breaking ground for corn and cotton, and his field hands fol- 
lowed with hoes and bags of seed. In all, they planted 220 acres of corn 
and 566 acres of cotton. For Allen and planters like him, the spring of 1861 
seemed a time for business as usual.* 

Yet, while spring brought another planting season, it now had a new 
urgency because nearly everyone across the South sensed the certainty of 
war, and southerners were optimistic about their prospects on the battle- 
field. Committed farmers and planters dedicated to increasing the pro- 
duction of grain, vegetables, meat, and fodder in a bountiful land would 
feed the armies while meeting the food needs of the civilian population. 
Southerners treated rumors that the North would win any war between 
the sections by starving them into submission as ludicrous. One Texan 
spoke for all southerners when he said, “If we make plenty to eat, both 
breadstuffs and meat, we cannot suffer.” The South could not lose.° 

By early March, a little more than a month before P. G. T. Beauregard’s 
artillery fired on Fort Sumter in Charleston’s harbor, the record-breaking 
cotton crop of 1860 had been tallied. Everyone agreed that it had been 
“extraordinary,” with 4,675,000 bales picked, including 52,413 bales of 
long-staple Sea Island cotton that averaged 33 cents per pound for $118 
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per 350-pound bale, a total value alone of $6,184,754. British and European 
manufacturers of fine lace and muslin purchased virtually the entire Sea 
Island crop, as they had during previous years. Short-staple cotton aver- 
aged 11 cents per pound, a low but necessarily acceptable price given the 
lack of alternatives. In Atlanta yellow corn brought 90 cents per bushel 
and white corn a nickel more, but on the Richmond market corn sold for 
as low as 60 cents per bushel and cotton 9 to 121% cents per pound, while 
wheat brought from $1.35 to $1.55 per bushel — prices little changed from 
the past few months. Agricultural and food prices soon would vary widely 
across the South depending on crop conditions, transportation, supply, 
hoarding, and speculation as well as military activities and the vagaries 
of the weather.® 

On April 12, the day of the southern attack on Fort Sumter, agricultural 
prices held firm. In Mississippi, planter Robert B. Alexander reported that 
people in town greeted the news with “great rejoicing.” Few if any farmers 
or consumers thought about panic buying or hoarding, which always in- 
creased farm prices in wartime. A week later agricultural prices remained 
steady or increased slightly except for a decline in tobacco attributed to 
“a want of confidence in buyers to purchase in the present unsettled con- 
dition of the country,” as sales lagged on the Richmond market. “There 
is little or nothing doing,” one observer reported, “owing to the excite- 
ment prevailing throughout the country.” At the same time, 1,250 bales 
of cotton sold in New Orleans in a single day, with the price increasing 
to 12 cents per pound. Southerners, however, felt secure knowing that 
their farms produced abundant food and fiber while reports circulated 
from Washington, D.C., that the city suffered from a “great scarcity” of 
corn and other provisions. No one feared that the food supply would fail 
for soldiers or citizens. One Georgian contended, “We can feed our army 
twelve months without buying a dollar’s worth.”’ 

Others, however, saw the looming danger of a long war. A Union block- 
ade of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, closure of the Mississippi River, and 
the presence of northern armies stifling agricultural trade would end any 
southern reliance on northern breadstuffs, forage, and livestock to feed 
urban and slave populations. Northern flour, packed pork, butter, eggs, 
hay, mules, horses, and farm equipment that southerners relied upon 
to help meet their food needs would no longer move south, and Con- 
federates would suffer from this loss of trade. Patriotic optimism about 
the power of Confederate agriculture could change sharply from theory 
to reality. One Virginian urged farmers and planters to seed large crops 
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because “we must depend on ourselves, and may have no other source of 
supply but our own soil.” He foresaw high prices for “everything eatable,” 
during the next twelve to eighteen months. His prediction proved true, 
but he underestimated the duration of the war. Even so, Virginians could 
see a bit of the future based on escalating food prices resulting from fears 
of a blockade. Those who had money and access to food began stocking 
supplies, an act that some called senseless hoarding.® 

Still, the spring crops looked more than encouraging. Georgia and Ala- 
bama farmers anticipated an “abundant” wheat crop and admired “good 
stands of corn.” One Texan remarked that “the wheat crop is very prom- 
ising; times getting a little easier.” Across the South “unusual quantities 
of grain” had been planted. In middle Tennessee farmers anticipated the 
best wheat crop since 1855, while Arkansas farmers considered it the larg- 
est crop in acreage and the best quality ever planted. In Tennessee the 
General Assembly asked farmers “to devote the breadth of arable land 
in the State to the culture of grain and grass.” Many southerners were 
uncertain whether northerners and international traders would obey the 
impending blockade of the coasts and rivers. Northern pork, grain, and 
other agricultural products might still reach southern markets. But south- 
erners also believed that “hereafter our supplies will be raised at home.” 
The southern agricultural landscape could meet all military and civilian 
needs with proper development and adjustment, such as planting cot- 
ton lands with corn. Some Virginia observers even considered the early 
blockade of the James River beneficial because the strawberry crop stayed 
home rather than heading to traditional northern markets, and Virgin- 
ians enjoyed the “luxury” of a plentiful crop. One Georgian reported that 
the North could never starve the South into submission, and remarked 
that if the northerners were not careful they would be “on their knees to 
us for bread.”° 

On April 29, President Jefferson Davis informed the Congress in Mont- 
gomery that “a bounteous Providence cheers us with the promise of abun- 
dant crops. The fields of grain which will within a few weeks be ready for 
the sickle give assurance of the amplest supply of food for man; whilst 
the corn, cotton, and other staple productions of our soil afford abundant 
proof that up to this period the season has been propitious.” When Virginia 
governor John Letcher issued a proclamation prohibiting the export of 
flour to northern cities, southerners believed that northerners would pay 
a high price in hunger for their folly of driving the South from the Union.” 
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One observer cautioned that “this revolution will cost us some sacri- 
fice,” but in the heady days of spring, optimism prevailed over such views 
amid the excitement of war. Few planters, farmers, or other southerners 
with independence on their minds saw a “dark uncertain future” or the 
possibility of anything but better days once freed from northern oppres- 
sion. Yet cautiousness became recognizable by late April. One Georgian 
observed, “No one is speculating in land, or negroes, or any other species 
of property.” Farmers paid their debts and took an optimistic but wait- 
and-see approach to the future. In the meantime, they planted more corn. 
Agricultural advisers who spoke through the newspapers urged farmers 
to plant corn because the grain and meat trade with the Northwest via the 
Mississippi River would be cut off by northern armies. At the same time, 
Confederate soldiers would require great quantities of meat. The result 
would be high prices for corn, pork, and beef. “Everything that can be 
eaten will bring high prices and ready cash,” one contemporary noted, and 
he urged farm families to raise chickens and turkeys and to make butter 
because those commodities, too, would produce good profits. Southern 
farmers could be prosperous and patriotic. From Louisiana came the boast 
that the South could produce all of the breadstuffs, beef, and pork that it 
needed. Agriculturally speaking, the South was already independent.” 

By May the corn crop began to sprout in Virginia, and rice and cotton 
broke through the soil in the Carolinas, leading one observer to report 
that the “vast” cotton fields in South Carolina had mostly been planted in 
corn. By mid-May the Georgia wheat crop neared its harvest, and the corn 
crop had begun to silk and tassel. Southerners remained convinced that 
the region’s agricultural capacity would prevail, so rich were the lands, 
so productive were the plantations and farms, and so committed were 
farmers across the South to meeting civilian and military needs for the 
war effort. While some realized that the times were now “critical,” they 
had enough confidence in the Confederate army and their own produc- 
tive ability to continue planting cotton even though the Union blockade 
and Confederate policy closed all but a few domestic markets. Cotton had 
always meant consistent, dependable money in the bank, and even when 
southerners needed corn, wheat, pork, beef, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, many farmers and planters would not totally abandon this crop.” 

In late May, Union forces gave no sign that they possessed the orga- 
nization, strength, and leadership to bring a quick end to the war. Al- 
though General George B. McClellan issued overblown reports about his 
success against Confederate forces near Grafton and Beverly in western 
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Virginia, few southerners worried about a northern invasion, which, they 
believed, their armies would squelch in a heartbeat. While McClellan 
drafted reports to enhance his career, Virginia farmers sold more cattle 
on the Richmond market than the butchers needed; the price declined 
to $4.25 per hundredweight, and the demand for hogs remained limited 
at $.07 per pound. In North Carolina, Piedmont farmers received 121% 
cents per pound for their bacon, a good price not driven by shortage. In 
Tennessee, beef brought an acceptable $.05 per pound, while eggs sold 
for $.20 a dozen, chickens $15 each, and butter $15 per pound. Farm- 
ers marketed hay for $1 per hundredweight. In Jefferson County, Missis- 
sippi, one farmer reported that the corn and sweet potato crops looked 
“good” and the cotton “tolerable well.” Mississippi farmers continued to 
sell corn at $1 per bushel, pork at $26, and flour at $12 per barrel respec- 
tively. Abundance seemed normal and certain, and food and agricultural 
prices consistent and reasonable. A bountiful agricultural sector would 
ensure independence and enable southerners to “combat tyranny to the 
bitter end.” Reports of Yankee soldiers shooting cattle, stealing horses, 
destroying wheat crops, and impressing slaves in attacks from Hampton 
to Warwick Court House in Virginia caused less concern for the losses to 
the farmers who experienced the raids than anger about the “brute force” 
levied against civilians.” 

By May the blockade of the Mississippi River had halted shipments of 
northern flour and corn, and these provisions had become scarce in some 
locations, increasing prices. Soon flour brought $15 per barrel and corn 
$2.50 per bushel in Hardin County, Texas. Spring rains, however, gave farm- 
ers the confidence that they would soon harvest a three-year surplus of 
wheat. Despite the annoyance of the blockade, southern farmers and plant- 
ers considered themselves the chosen people of God, who gave them signs 
of his blessings. After a good and timely rain, one Tennessee farmer wrote, 
“Providence has smiled on us, has thwarted the designs of a sectional major- 
ity in their intentions of starving the southern people into submission.” The 
agriculture of the Confederacy was too powerful for that outcome. Texas 
optimists also considered the blockade beneficial to farmers who sold their 
wheat to local millers, who in turn hauled flour to the coast, where resi- 
dents now ate bread made from wheat raised in Texas instead of flour from 
Illinois. “Hurrah for the blockade!” one Texan wrote. “Nobody hurt.” An- 
other contended that if farmers learned to provide their own seed potatoes 
and garden seeds, they could become even more independent of the North. 
In this sense the blockade could be “truly a blessing to Texas, ultimately.”" 
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SOUTHERNERS KNEW THAT COTTON WAS “King” for their economy. They also 
believed that it gave them considerable diplomatic leverage, even power. 
From the plantations and farms came “white gold,” which created a global 
network of trade and European dependence on southern agriculture. By 
1860 slaves cultivated approximately two-thirds of the world’s cotton in the 
South. William Lowndes Yancey, a “fire-eater” secessionist from Georgia, 
had told northerners not long before the South declared independence that 
“England needs our cotton and must have it.” Southerners intended to pur- 
sue a free, international trade policy that would serve its diplomatic, politi- 
cal, and economic interests, but when President Lincoln imposed a blockade 
on southern trade after the bombardment of Fort Sumter, the Confederate 
Congress retaliated by prohibiting trade with the North and by prohibiting 
the export of cotton except through Confederate ports or Matamoros, Mex- 
ico. The threat of a complete southern embargo of its cotton became clear. 
The Charleston Mercury asserted to Great Britain, “The cards are in our hands 
and we intend to play them out to the bankruptcy of every cotton factory 
in Great Britain and France or the acknowledgment of our independence.”* 

The British proclamation of neutrality worried Lincoln and his advis- 
ers because, according to international law, such a declaration permitted 
trade with the Confederacy. Trade would prolong the war, during which 
time British cotton reserves might become depleted, forcing Britain to 
break the Union blockade to get the needed fiber for its manufacturers. 
Cotton became the agricultural anvil upon which diplomatic policies for 
the Union and Confederacy would be forged. At the same time, the Union 
blockade of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts proved porous. Blockade-runners 
brought luxury goods that sold at high prices, but they did not contribute 
significantly to the sale of cotton or other agricultural commodities. Over- 
all, the Union blockade did not prevent a Confederate cotton trade with 
Europe, and the Confederacy did not make an effort to run the blockade 
with ships laden with cotton. The fiber was worth more for its diplo- 
matic value in southern warehouses and barns than as income generated 
from international sales. Blockade-runners proved skillful risk takers who 
sometimes provided cargo space for the government, but neither they nor 
the Union blockade significantly affected Confederate cotton sales abroad. 
The blockade proved more effective in preventing the customary trade of 
northern agricultural commodities, particularly via the Mississippi River, 
to consumers in the South, both black and white. As the conflict wore on, 
then, Union armies contributed more to stifling Confederate agricultural 
trade than the Union navy and the blockade. Moreover, the Confederate 
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government never prohibited cotton’s export, and it never made the in- 
ternational cotton trade an economic issue for pursuit at all costs.’ 

While the Union blockade and reciprocal trade ban took effect, south- 
erners waited for imminent British, French, and Russian recognition to 
ensure cotton supplies for their textile mills. British diplomat Robert 
Bunch informed his government that southerners had an almost “unri- 
valed conviction” that Great Britain would “make any sacrifice, even of 
principle or of honor to prevent the stoppage of the supply of cotton.” 
One North Carolina woman mocked the blockade, saying that “the Eng- 
lish will sweep Lincoln’s navies away like dust.” Confederates would learn 
in time with considerable disappointment that British foreign policy de- 
pended on more than maintaining an uninterrupted and unlimited sup- 
ply of southern cotton, because the British valued peace with the United 
States more than the Confederate cotton trade.” 

Still, Great Britain and France held out the possibility of diplomatic 
recognition, in part, by proclaiming neutrality, which granted belligerent 
status to the Confederacy and which further encouraged southern hopes 
for recognition. While the Confederate Congress and President Davis dal- 
lied, a group of merchants and planters gathered in New Orleans and 
proposed to hold all cotton inland until Lincoln lifted the blockade. Plant- 
ers and cotton brokers in Georgia and South Carolina followed suit. Al- 
though some planters held their cotton from market, they expected their 
economic coercion to bring diplomatic fruit. British textile mill owners, 
however, had abundant reserves in storage from the previous crop year, 
and they met their needs by acquiring additional cotton from Britain’s 
colonies or smuggling it from the South.” 


DESPITE SOME EARLY APPREHENSIONS ABOUT cotton production, by 
June, the South’s agricultural abundance seemed beyond question; never- 
theless, the Confederate government lacked money to finance a war that 
everyone still hoped would soon end. Besides levying property and income 
taxes, the government also developed several revenue-raising plans that 
fell directly on farmers and planters. On May 16, the Confederate Con- 
gress passed the Produce Loan Act, authorizing the Treasury Department 
to issue bonds at 8 percent interest to raise $50 million, which it increased 
to $100 million on August 19. Essentially, farmers and planters subscribed 
to the produce loan program by consigning cotton, wheat, corn, and 
other provisions to the government. Government officials believed that 
farmers would benefit from the loan because their crops would sell at 
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market rates and they would not have to deal with middlemen whom 
they believed cheated them on prices paid upon sale. Farmers would 
deliver their crop to a railroad depot, where government agents would 
arrange to ship the crop once all subscriptions for the area had been 
delivered. Then, the surplus commodities consigned to the government 
would be transported and held in Confederate-controlled warehouses and 
systematically sold at a fixed date at home or abroad. The proceeds, less 
all handling charges, would be paid in specie to the government, which 
would issue twenty-year bonds at 8 percent interest, based on the income 
earned, from the sales to the producers. Government cotton would then 
establish a basis for credit abroad, and this would enable the Confederacy 
to acquire needed supplies without having to pay in specie. Farmers and 
planters also would get government bonds at a high interest rate for in- 
vesting in the Confederate States of America. Theoretically, the govern- 
ment would resell the cotton on the international market at a 50 percent 
markup, or no sale would be made.” 

On paper, the produce loan program made sense to enable the gov- 
ernment to purchase crops, particularly cotton, with bonds. All other 
agricultural commodities could easily be sold at home. In the beginning, 
many southern cotton farmers and planters supported the produce loan. 
By June, Confederate agents circulated through cotton country sign- 
ing subscription contracts with farmers. They offered to take a quarter 
to half of the bales that a planter expected to produce in the autumn. 
Some farmers also subscribed grain, tobacco, sugar, molasses, rice, and 
wheat.” 

Success depended on the quick lifting of the blockade, at least by the 
end of the year, so that the government could sell the subscribed cotton 
abroad. Confederate farmers and planters, however, needed money — that 
is, Treasury notes that would circulate as currency. Moreover, merchants 
and cotton factors who had advanced credit on the next crop before the 
war began had a prior claim to it, although the Produce Loan Act now 
gave it to the government. One merchant in Panola County, Mississippi, 
stated the problem succinctly when he wrote to the Treasury Department, 
“T am determined, as far as possible, not to do anything that will inter- 
fere with the loan of the Confederate States; but money or cotton I must 
have.” Southern agriculture depended on credit, and farmers, planters, 
and merchants needed money, not bonds, to pay their debts.”! 

In June a report circulated from Montgomery that Alabama planters 
would subscribe 700,000 bales, which supposedly proved “the patriotism 
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of a generous and liberal people who love their country more than gold.” 
On July 4, a group of cotton planters gathered at Macon, Georgia, and 
voiced support for the produce loan program. At this Cotton Planters Con- 
vention, leaders resolved that planters should pledge half of their crop for 
the loan. Although the cotton producers preferred that the government 
purchase their crop outright with currency, they believed that it should 
use the cotton acquired to establish credit for purchases abroad. Many 
farmers and planters, however, ultimately preferred to hold their cotton 
and other produce to sell it when and where they could make the most 
profit. By late July, a Montgomery trader agreed to accept Confederate 
bonds for the sales of his slaves, and a city editor believed Confederate 
bonds would soon be used to pay debts and “to a great extent become 
currency of the country.” The power of agriculture seemed clear to most 
cotton planters and farmers.” 

Not all planters at the Macon convention believed the plan would 
work, given the blockade and the complex credit transactions involved 
with shipping cotton to international markets. Others contended that the 
Confederate cotton purchase program would be a “financial blunder, a 
social canker, a political monster,” because other farmers would be taxed 
to pay for debts incurred for what some called a “gigantic cotton spec- 
ulation.” Some farmers argued that agricultural loans were the proper 
business of state governments and banks, not the central government, 
upon whom people might easily become dependent. Many farmers and 
planters warned that if the government bought cotton, it would create an 
expensive, costly bureaucracy.” 

Moreover, while many southerners could see the wisdom of such a 
policy for cotton, not everyone believed that it would work for food com- 
modities. The editor of the Richmond Daily Examiner did not think the 
government should be in the business of serving as a “huge commission 
house for the purchase and storage of wheat, corn, oats, hay, beef, and 
pork.” Cotton and tobacco were different, because cotton as well as a 
considerable portion of the tobacco crop could only be sold abroad, and 
planters and farmers could not sell it internationally themselves. In New 
Orleans an observer suggested raising money by imposing an export tax 
of $2 per bale on cotton and taxing cultivated land at 25 cents per acre and 
uncultivated land at 5 cents per acre rather than accept the government’s 
produce loan program for cotton. New Orleans cotton factors urged plant- 
ers to store their cotton until the blockade ended instead of shipping it 
to them. They did not have sufficient storage facilities or markets for the 
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fiber. This policy also would remove the temptation for seizure by Union 
forces as well as help reduce the chances of a catastrophic fire.” 

Jefferson Davis believed that the cotton subscriptions to the produce 
loan program would exceed $50 million and the army would be supplied 
by the consignment of other agricultural products. Despite early support, 
however, the loan revenue plan quickly collapsed. Patriotic enthusiasm 
and practical execution were two different things. Although the cotton 
planters in Adams County, Mississippi, had subscribed 22,000 bales valued 
at nearly $1 million by mid-September, and although a government agent 
charged with acquiring the cotton through the produce loan program op- 
erated in nearly every county in the Confederacy, subscriptions lagged.”° 

Thomas S. Dabney, commissioner of the Treasury, complained that the 
voluntary cotton produce loan failed because only small-scale produc- 
ers supported it. He charged that farmers and planters who produced 
from 1 to 300 bales attended recruitment meetings and generally sub- 
scribed half of their crop, while the large-scale planters who produced 
thousands of pounds usually offered only a few hundred bales. Dabney 
recommended that the government purchase the entire cotton crop by 
mandate at the rate of 10 cents per pound payable in Treasury notes — that 
is, paper money. Cotton producers would store their bales at home and 
deliver them on call by the government for sale to cover various expenses. 
Congress did not accept his plan, but some cotton agents believed the 
loan program at least gave planters the opportunity to show a measure of 
symbolic patriotism by subscribing their cotton.” 

By September cotton prices had fallen nearly 25 percent from June, 
when many cotton pledges had been made, while the general price index 
rose 27 percent. The planters who had subscribed cotton lost considerable 
money, at least on paper, given the absence of an international and do- 
mestic market. Moreover, the Confederate government and the northern 
blockade of southern ports discouraged trading with the enemy. By the 
end of the year planters and farmers had subscribed only 417,000 bales 
of cotton, 5,000 bushels of wheat, 1,000 hogsheads of tobacco, 270,000 
bushels of rice, 1,000 hogsheads of sugar and molasses, and $1 million in 
other produce. Most of the subscribed commodities went uncollected be- 
cause farmers and planters saw prices increase rapidly, and they refused 
to deliver their subscriptions and take bonds in payment. They instead 
preferred to sell their provisions for higher prices on the open market.”” 

Still, the Confederate officials who designed the produce loan policy 
assumed that the British and French governments would pay a fair price 
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when their ships were loaded from government warehouses at Con- 
federate ports. The British and French navies would then protect their 
merchant fleets and ensure the delivery of cotton to their textile manu- 
facturers. Confederate officials believed the laws of war permitted bel- 
ligerents to trade with neutral nations; belligerent powers could not cap- 
ture neutral ships. This cash-and-carry plan seemed to meet the needs of 
the European textile manufacturers and southern planters as well as the 
Confederate government. Because British and French textile manufactur- 
ers depended on southern cotton to keep their mills operating and their 
workers employed, southerners reasoned that Britain and France would 
soon enter the war to guarantee their cotton supply. By so doing they 
would sustain a prosperous economy while preventing social unrest at 
home. The South would benefit because southern agriculturists would 
find a ready market for their cotton. The Confederate loan program also 
seemed to ensure that the sale of cotton between governments would 
keep private citizens from making arrangements on their own and thus 
would head off international entanglements. Moreover, the demand for 
cotton and tobacco was “illimitable” because both commodities stored 
well and could be exchanged for specie. Credit based on these commodi- 
ties was essentially as good as credit based on metallic money. The logic of 
this plan seemed so simple and reasonable that it had to be true.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Christopher G. Memminger supported the 
cotton loan program, but he noted that the government could not regu- 
late the time of sale or the price. He urged farmers to await a good price 
before they authorized the sale of their subscribed cotton, and he affirmed 
that the government did not have the authority to lend money to farmers. 
Planters, however, needed a circulating currency to meet their expenses 
and pay their debts and taxes. They depended on cotton for “food and rai- 
ment,” and they needed foreign markets for an income. With Congress 
unwilling to provide direct relief in the form of loans (whereby the gov- 
ernment would take a lien on the crop or purchase it with a negotiable 
currency), farmers and planters suffered increasing financial strain by 
fall. Until the government sold their cotton, they could not be paid in 
bonds for their subscriptions. In the meantime their cotton remained in 
storage. By late 1861, then, farmers and planters generally wanted the gov- 
ernment to intervene in the form of direct purchase, guaranteed higher 
prices, and loans at favorable rates.” 

Essentially, the produce loan program failed from the beginning, al- 
though no one knew it at the time, because it lacked any enforcement 
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mechanism. The Confederate government never established a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to help create and administer agricultural policy. 
Government officials were too sensitive to states’ rights and individual 
freedom of action to require farmers and planters to follow any govern- 
ment policy — whether it be the produce loan program; mandatory reduc- 
tion of cotton acreage planted; forced burning of cotton to keep it from 
the enemy or to create a controlled shortage for diplomatic purposes; or 
the acceptance of government-established prices for military purchases of 
provisions. The call for voluntary participation in the cotton loan program 
gave farmers alternatives. Soon after announcement of the program, cot- 
ton planters “burdened” the Produce Loan Office with letters bemoaning 
their need for money. These planters, hoping to gain some advantage 
from the program, sought government loans to enable them to meet op- 
erating costs and promised “large additions” to their subscriptions if they 
received government financing for their operations.” 

By the time government officials realized that voluntary participation 
in agricultural programs and policies did not work effectively or suffi- 
ciently to meet government goals, it was too late. The creation and admin- 
istration of Confederate agricultural policy required planning, a carefully 
designed system, and order. Above all, it required a professional bureau- 
cracy dedicated to the task at hand. Confederate agriculture had no cen- 
tralized, planned, efficient direction and organization. Yet, farmers and 
planters only wanted an agricultural policy that benefited them individu- 
ally rather than collectively for the good of the nation. Self-interest on 
the farms and plantations often superseded the desire for an agricultural 
policy designed to benefit the Confederacy.” 

As a result, the states sometimes attempted their own agricultural 
policy to aid the war effort. In November, the Mississippi legislature ap- 
proved an Agricultural and Mechanical Committee to which all matters 
pertaining to agriculture would be referred. Observers believed the com- 
mittee would be “very useful to our wise planters and mechanics, and 
facilitate wise legislation for their benefit.” Beyond this generality of pur- 
pose, no specifics were forthcoming.” 

Some critics believed the government had made a grave financial mis- 
take if it thought the cotton loan program would provide planters with a 
market and “relieve the cotton growers from the embarrassments of the 
blockade.” Rather than embark on a costly, government-controlled pro- 
gram, the editor of the Richmond Daily Examiner advised that “the planter 
can well afford to be patient, at least, for a season.” The cotton program 
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would make the Confederate government a large-scale cotton factor. Once 
such a program began, the government could easily remain in agriculture 
and expand its influence into the lives of farmers and planters and burden 
the nation with debt for agricultural programs. For some Confederates, 
the potential for government agricultural regulation seemed clear and 
dangerous. 

Although the produce loan program included tobacco, many growers 
in the Piedmont remained out of harm’s way during the first year and 
in some cases for the duration of the war, and they were not always en- 
thused about participating in the program. Bright or yellow leaf tobacco 
had been particularly important to Virginia farmers before the war, and 
demand remained high. Although the price declined as farmers dumped 
their previous year’s crop on the market in spring 1861, fearing a collapse 
if war came, the price held relatively steady. Despite state and central 
government calls to forgo tobacco planting, soldiers considered the staple 
a necessity and civilians discovered, if they had not already, that it was 
an agricultural commodity that they could not easily do without. In fact, 
the more tobacco a person used the more he wanted, no matter the gov- 
ernment wartime policy. Although production decreased in 1861, tobacco 
had proven to be a reliable, profitable cash crop with a ready market, 
and farmers did not give it up entirely if they could avoid it. Besides, they 
could raise a small patch of tobacco and still cultivate wheat, corn, and 
oats. Tobacco meant money, wartime or not, and farmers did not want 
government interfering with this cash crop.* 

Without strong central direction of the agricultural economy, then, the 
states necessarily acted independently. In the autumn, banks in Georgia 
began extending loans to planters for operating expenses and to pay state 
and Confederate taxes. In Savannah, the Mechanics Savings and Loan As- 
sociation granted “small cash advances to meet emergencies.” It provided 
loans at the rate of 5 cents per pound on cotton of middling quality deliv- 
ered in bales to warehouses in Macon and Griffin. The bank would main- 
tain possession of the cotton until the blockade ended and the planters 
could sell their fiber and repay the loan, less 7 percent interest, payment 
of a 24% percent commission, and the covering of warehouse expenses and 
insurance fees. Whether any cotton planter would have made a profit on 
his crop with such a loan repayment obligation will never be known, but 
the important point is that Georgia state banks, not the Confederate gov- 
ernment, provided loans to cotton farmers to help them meet operating 
expenses in the absence of a market for their crop.® 
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While the government attempted to make the produce loan program 
work, farmers and planters responded to the lack of currency by demand- 
ing immediate government aid. The planters proposed two alternatives: 
the Treasury should purchase the entire cotton crop or advance planters 
5 cents per pound on a projected harvest until they marketed their crop 
and paid off the loan. Treasury Secretary Memminger, however, rejected 
both proposals because the Confederate Constitution did not permit lend- 
ing money for relief and because such a plan would encourage farmers 
and planters to raise cotton rather than convert their acreage to corn and 
other grains. Instead the government authorized the printing of $20 mil- 
lion of Treasury notes in small denominations on May 16 and another $100 
million on August 19. The government issued this paper currency through 
banks. These Confederate notes were backed only by public faith in the 
government, not gold or silver. Proponents argued that people should ac- 
cept these notes at face value as a circulating currency, because if the 
Confederacy lost the war they would lose more than their currency and 
bonds, so they might as well support the government. Although the gov- 
ernment never made the notes legal tender backed by specie, people had 
little choice but to use them as a matter of necessity. Inflation and a corre- 
sponding devaluation of the currency, not surprisingly, quickly occurred. 
Farmers and planters complained that Confederate currency became in- 
creasingly worthless, but they needed it to pay debts and taxes on slaves, 
cattle, horses, and mules as well as meet operational and living expenses.** 


ON MAY 21 THE CONFEDERATE Congress voted to block the trade of cot- 
ton to the North except through southern ports or across the Rio Grande 
to Mexico. Its intention was to keep the fiber from northern manufactur- 
ers and traders who would sell it to British and French textile manufac- 
turers, or use it for domestic production. On August 2 the government 
extended this trade prohibition to tobacco, sugar, rice, and molasses. Five 
weeks later, President Lincoln also prohibited all trade with the Confed- 
eracy except by permit issued by the secretary of the Treasury. Lincoln’s 
edict remained in force until Memphis fell on June 6, 1862, but farmers, 
merchants, and speculators in the Upper South soon discovered that they 
could cross Union lines relatively easily and sell their farm produce for 
Federal dollars. Indeed, while the Union forcefully imposed a blockade 
on Confederate ports, it proved less insistent on the strict observation of 
trade prohibitions across Union lines, if it could be accomplished safely 
and profitably, particularly for cotton.” 
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Confederate cotton producers needed money and northern textile 
manufacturers needed cotton, and, in areas under Union occupation, 
trade naturally developed no matter whether the planters took loyalty 
oaths (although that pledge eased trade considerably). In August, Union 
secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase ventured that “the best thing 
to be done... is to... let commerce follow the flag.” By so doing north- 
erners could trade with southerners in occupied areas if they received a 
license from the U.S. Treasury Department. Planters could receive money 
and needed supplies under this policy. During the first year of the war, 
however, little trade in cotton occurred because the areas occupied first 
did not support extensive cotton production.* 

Still, by early July, more than 8,000 cotton bales moved up the Mis- 
sissippi River from Memphis to northern buyers. Confederate farmers, 
planters, and traders who made the initial sales demanded payment in 
gold or silver specie, which they could spend once back in Confederate 
territory. U.S. Treasury notes or “greenbacks” would cause suspicion. 
General Ulysses S. Grant, however, required these farmers and specula- 
tors to accept state or Federal paper money when offered because it was 
legal tender in the North. Farmers who refused Federal currency would 
be arrested and their produce — cotton, grain, or livestock — confiscated. 
Trading across lines quickly increased the price of cotton to 60 cents per 
pound in the West. Farmers who sold their cotton and corn on the Mem- 
phis market might want southern independence, but many wanted Union 
cash even more.” 

As Union soldiers captured more territory, trade across Federal lines 
increased, particularly in cotton. Both northern and southern specula- 
tors and Confederate farmers benefited from trading across lines; profit 
trumped politics on the southern farm front throughout the Civil War as 
farmers, planters, and speculators pursued their own ends. Although pro- 
visions also crossed southern lines and eventually aided the Confederate 
army, Lincoln believed that this trade benefited northern manufacturers 
and helped weaken the loyalty of southern farmers for their cause.*° 


SLAVE-PRODUCED COTTON SERVED AS THE foundation of southern 
economic power. Confederate officials, merchants, and planters believed 
that cotton would give legitimacy to the newly proclaimed nation be- 
cause of Great Britain’s dependency on the fiber for its own economic 
growth. Southerners owned approximately 4 million slaves worth $2 
billion to $4 billion; the average value of a prime male field hand was 
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$1,800. Confederate farmers and planters thus believed they possessed 
the agricultural labor force to maintain a strong cotton economy despite 
the loss of the northern textile markets. This agricultural power, they 
contended, would translate into diplomatic power and cause Great Brit- 
ain and France to enter the war to secure the fiber their manufacturers 
needed. It also might pressure northern manufacturers, financiers, ship- 
pers, and “Cotton Whigs” to demand an end to the war for their own 
economic purposes, because both regions needed the other. Businessmen 
and workers as well as farmers and planters depended on slave-produced 
cotton. Any interruption of the cotton supply would gain the Confederacy 
new friends and strengthen old ones. Cotton was king. It was agricultural, 
diplomatic, and economic power, and southerners knew it.*! 

Confederate agriculture in relation to slave-produced cotton caused the 
North and Europe to take the new nation seriously. Rather than antago- 
nize the British and French with a formal cotton embargo, the Confederate 
government chose to let the states impose restrictions on cotton planting 
and trade to create a shortage of fiber that would invite British and French 
intervention. Yet the cotton crops of 1859 and 1860 had been huge, and 
European textile manufacturers had purchased 3.5 million and 3 million 
bales, respectively, during those years. When the war began British textile 
manufacturers had more than 1 million bales of cotton on hand. They 
did not experience a shortage until summer, and the volume of cotton 
in British possession did not compel it to grant immediate recognition of 
Confederate independence because it used the opportunity to sell down its 
surplus textiles, and it looked to India and Egypt for access to new sources 
of supply. Great Britain and France needed southern cotton less than the 
Confederate government, farmers, and planters needed them.” 

Many farmers and planters had already seeded much of the cotton 
crop when the war began, and they did not want to plow it under and 
replace it with corn and wheat. But they were uncertain about what to 
do with it. In the West some planters believed they should produce as 
usual and send their cotton bales to New Orleans for shipment abroad 
by blockade-runners, or they wanted it held in storage. Others contended 
that such a policy would ensure capture by the Union navy and lead to 
considerable financial loss. Some argued that cotton should not be ginned 
but stored raw on plantations. As long as it could not be sent to European 
textile manufactures because of the blockade, the price would rise when 
the war soon ended. Eventually, planters would capitalize on pent up de- 
mand and high market prices from their cotton held in storage. Yet others 
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maintained that cotton stored in warehouses would depreciate prices and 
warned that a large surplus at war’s end would flood the international 
market and drive prices still lower.* 

Planters hedged their bets and planted cotton. One Louisiana soldier 
reported that a common subject of discussion was “planting or not plant- 
ing cotton” and that the officers with whom he served divided over the 
subject. He urged his father to plant as much cotton as possible. In Mis- 
sissippi one Warren County planter used most of his 120 slaves to pick 
98,000 pounds of cotton from 566 acres for approximately 173 pounds 
per acre. This harvest produced 245 bales that averaged 400 pounds each. 
A significant reduction in the crop would not come until Union forces 
occupied large areas of Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi, 
and farmers and planters made a concerted effort to plant crops other 
than cotton. In the meantime, while many farmers and planters debated 
whether to plant cotton, they believed they could easily feed the peo- 
ple of the region. By comparison, farmers in the Old Northwest would 
soon have to provision New England, where agriculture on unproductive, 
rocky lands was in decline. In July the editor of the Charleston Mercury aptly 
noted that “agriculture supports war” and that southerners essentially 
were an agricultural people, steeled by hard work for the task at hand.* 

Many farmers, such as those near Winchester, Virginia, also had com- 
pleted planting their grain crops when the war began. As the Confeder- 
ate government called up the state militias and as farmers joined the 
army, many believed they would be home for the fall harvest. By July, 
however, they knew that they had been too optimistic. They had not 
returned to reap the wheat crop and their harvest of the autumn corn 
crop seemed unlikely. Julia Chase of Winchester thought that the farm 
boys in uniform who milled about the town were “thinking probably 
their wheat was of more consequence to them than fighting.” The older 
farmers who remained at home now worried about a scarcity of labor 
if the war continued much longer. The presence of Joseph Johnston’s 
army strained their resources, and impressments of food and fodder 
quickly became a burden. Moreover, as Confederate soldiers built defen- 
sive works they ripped out fencing. Army control of the Winchester and 
Potomac Railroad limited or prevented the shipment of provisions from 
other areas, and the price of food rose rapidly. Sugar disappeared from 
merchants’ shelves, and consumers began to grind rye and mix it with 
coffee to make it last longer. Most civilians hoped that Johnston’s army 
would soon leave.*® 
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Nevertheless, Jefferson Davis believed the military and agricultural 
power of the Confederacy was still sound in midsummer. When Confed- 
erate soldiers routed Union troops at Manassas (Bull Run to northerners), 
southerners believed the battle proved the superiority of the Confederate 
army, and southern farmers went about their business confident of their 
safety. (The Union’s capture of Fort Hatteras, Fort Macon, Fort Beaufort, 
and Elizabeth City along the Outer Banks and Pamlico Sound in North 
Carolina should have given them pause, as General Winfield Scott’s Ana- 
conda Plan began its squeeze.) Instead, Confederates believed that British 
recognition would be forthcoming. Southerners thought that after the 
battle of Manassas, Confederate military and agricultural power could not 
help but force the issue.*® 

At the same time, the grain harvest had been abundant, perhaps even 
capable of supplying flour for the next two years. “Cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco forming the surplus production of our agriculture, and furnish- 
ing the basis of our commercial exchanges, present the most cheering 
promise,” President Davis wrote, “and a kind Providence has smiled on 
the labor which extracts the teeming wealth of our soil in all portions of 
the Confederacy.” An Alabama planter agreed, confiding in his diary that 
“the South will rejoice in plenty of food. God is good to us.” Hunger and 
want still seemed beyond comprehension. In Macon, corn brought $1 per 
bushel and cotton 15 cents to 17 cents per pound, prices that farmers and 
planters considered fair. Sacrifices remained small as many farmers now 
at government request used their corn to make meal and pork rather 
than whiskey. This agricultural change prevented one Virginia farmer 
from giving his wheat cutters whiskey during the day because he could 
not get it, a wartime condition that both he and his harvest workers re- 
gretted. Still, the wheat crop brought $1 per bushel in the James River 
area. By August only the government purchase of beef on the Richmond 
market kept the price from falling below $3.75 per hundredweight be- 
cause the 196 head of cattle offered for sale flooded the market.” 

By late summer, food and agricultural problems were becoming appar- 
ent. On August 31, a soldier in Randolph County, Virginia, complained that 
“our fare is bread and mutton or beef-—rice and tea or coffee, a little brown 
sugar. We have been out of butter and potatoes for some time —and now 
are pretty short of sugar, coffee, and salt.” Little did he know that except for 
cornmeal for bread and salt pork for meat, most of these foods would soon 
disappear from his diet. Another soldier in the Thirteenth Virginia Infantry 
complained that the food was “such as our negroes would refuse to eat, fat 
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and tough — badly cooked and not clean ... beef and heavy bread... washed 
down by a black liquid dignified with the name of coffee.” Problems of sup- 
ply and production became increasingly troublesome.* 

Southern farmers now understood that the government needed them 
to produce as much food and forage as possible and that it would buy 
much of their produce. One South Carolinian urged farmers to cut and 
bale their tall grass because the Quartermaster’s Department would pur- 
chase it: hay, he wrote, was “indispensable to any army.” The war had 
almost immediately, then, created a market for a host of agricultural 
commodities, and the government served as a major buyer. At the same 
time, however, Union forces began attacking and occupying some areas. 
By mid-September farmers in Hardy County, Virginia, had lost an esti- 
mated $30,000 in cattle, horses, and sheep to Federal troops. In a letter to 
President Davis, they asked the army to protect their beef, pork, and corn 
for the sake of the Confederacy. These farmers along the South Branch of 
the Potomac River had a long tradition of raising corn, cattle, and hogs. If 
they did not receive military protection, they contended, they could only 
supply the army with several thousand cattle and hogs, and they would 
not be able to feed themselves.” 

Moreover, the vagaries of weather and marching armies soon affected 
one area of the South but not another, usually for ill. In Alabama, wet au- 
tumn weather followed a dry summer, damaging the quality and quantity 
of the crops. One farmer had planted 287 acres with corn and harvested 
only 17 bushels per acre when he had expected double that amount. Given 
the unpredictability of the weather and the blockade, he believed that 
planters and farmers had to produce more food. Despite the “troubles and 
hard times” the war would enable the South to become self-sufficient, and 
a self-sufficient people would be an independent people with an economy 
soundly resting on a bountiful agriculture.” 

By autumn, however, much of the braggadocio about the capabilities 
of southern farmers and planters who would ensure victory began to 
wane. For those who watched the markets subtle changes had begun to 
occur. Great disparity existed for agricultural prices due to the proximity 
of military engagements and marching armies as well as transportation. 
Corn, for example, sold as low as 4 cents per bushel in South Alabama. By 
November, the price had risen to 70 cents per bushel on the Richmond 
market, up a nickel since April, while cornmeal rose 10 cents to 85 cents 
per bushel due to high demand. The price of cornmeal also rose to 95 
cents to $1 per bushel in New Orleans by mid-November. Wheat reached 
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$1.15 per bushel and increased to $2 per bushel on the Mobile market. 
Wartime demand had begun to force agricultural prices upward." 

Farmers, of course, enjoyed high prices. War is good for them unless 
an enemy army marches through or fights in their fields or kills them 
or their sons. Farmers and planters made money during the first year 
of the war, but price increases indicated growing shortages. In Atlanta, 
by late autumn bacon had become “very scarce” and other cuts of pork 
limited or unavailable. Earlier, flour rose to as much as $9 per hundred- 
pound barrel, up from $6.25 in April. In Richmond flour trended upward 
and brought from $4.25 to $7.25 per hundredweight, but steady prices 
since April with the summer milling coming to market. In Atlanta flour 
reached more than $11 per barrel by December amid rumors that specula- 
tors were attempting to control the market for wheat, flour, and salt, the 
latter of which was essential for preserving pork at slaughter time and 
which increased to $15 per sack. One critic remarked that some buyers 
“with their patriotism are endeavoring to speculate upon the necessities 
of the country.”” 

By late autumn, then, agricultural prices generally had risen since the 
war began, all to the benefit of the farmer who had commodities to sell 
and whose fields the armies of either side had not trampled, foraged, or 
pillaged and where slaves had not been lured away by sympathetic Union 
officers or, depending on perspective, taken or given refuge as in north- 
ern and eastern Virginia and Tennessee. By November, however, high 
agricultural prices brought increasing criticism that farmers charged as 
much as 200 percent to 400 percent more for their produce than before 
the war, despite the fact that their costs had not increased and they had 
produced abundant harvests. In Richmond, corn rose from 65 cents per 
bushel in April to 70 cents per bushel in November, while the price of but- 
ter increased from 10 to 20 cents per pound depending on quality to 45 
to 50 cents per pound during that same period. Flour also rose from $6.50 
to as much as $8.50 per hundred-pound barrel, equal to high prices in 
early spring before the harvest of the wheat crop. In early December one 
observer noted a drove of sixty-three hogs headed for Richmond, which, 
at 31 cents per pound, was worth between $3,000 and $4,000. In the early 
spring those hogs would have brought 7 cents per pound. The earnings 
for raising hogs in wartime had become substantial, if farmers could get 
their swine to market, a routine task that became increasingly difficult. 

More problems were obvious. Some agricultural observers did not be- 
lieve that sufficient pork could be packed to meet military and civilian 
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requirements because of the insufficiency of hogs. The South needed 
time to convert from cotton to corn to produce sufficient pork now that 
it could not rely on Kentucky, Missouri, western Virginia, and the Old 
Northwest. Whether southern farmers would have enough time to breed 
and raise more hogs became a concern. One observer noted that unless 
Kentucky and Missouri could be freed from the “vandals of the north, the 
planters will suffer for the want of it.” Already pork had reached 14 cents 
per pound — that is, $14 per hundredweight in Atlanta, good for farmers 
but bad for consumers.™* 

Other problems developed as well. By December, the army decided 
that if Federal forces threatened the coastal area of South Carolina, the 
rice planters would be directed to destroy their grain and other crops as a 
“military Necessity.” If the planters did not destroy their crops, the army 
would do it for them and remove their slaves by force, if necessary. In 
the rice area, the Confederates, then, planned their own scorched-earth 
policy, and the rice planters would bear the brunt of it. With more than 
two-thirds of South Carolina’s rice produced along the tidal-flow rivers, 
the crop became a strategic target for the North and potentially easy pick- 
ings, since the rice was stored on the plantations. The Confederate com- 
manding officer of the First Military District warned that the loss of this 
area “would be disastrous in many ways should our enemies ever succeed 
in possessing themselves of so large an amount of provisions, particularly 
valuable to them for reasons too numerous to mention.” This fear was not 
unfounded. By mid-December Union forces occupied Ladies Island, South 
Carolina, and proceeded to collect the cotton from the plantations as well 
as in the deserted portions of the state; they then ginned and baled it for 
transport north. The planters could not sustain labor-intensive agricul- 
ture as slaves fled and because Federal naval units also quickly occupied 
Port Royal and Beaufort, South Carolina, and prevented the export of 
rice from Charleston. Although the planters continued to raise some rice 
with a diminished labor force, they increasingly emphasized other food 
crops.°° 

In the Western Confederacy the sugar country hugged the narrow por- 
tions of land between the rivers and swamps in southern Louisiana. The 
plantations fronted the rivers, which enabled the planters to ship their 
hogsheads of sugar to New Orleans for sale at the levee and transshipment 
to eastern markets and customers in the Upper Mississippi and Ohio River 
valleys. Sugar dominated agriculture below Baton Rouge, where approxi- 
mately 1,300 farms and plantations with 139,000 slaves raised sugarcane 
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on the “coast” southward from the mouth of the Red River on the Mis- 
sissippi. Here, the average sugar planter owned 75 slaves, but planters in 
the parishes adjoining the Mississippi River each held nearly 100 slaves. 

Most Louisiana sugar planters opposed secession because their planta- 
tions were productive and profitable. They wanted slavery and Union. 
Northerners provided an important market, and sugar and molasses al- 
ways brought high prices. In 1861, the sugar planters produced a record 
sugar crop of 459,410 hogsheads with little interference from the war, 
but the bumper crop depressed prices and the closure of the Mississippi 
River soon terminated trade. In Memphis commission merchants urged 
planters to avoid the depressed New Orleans market and ship their sugar 
by rail to Memphis, but the military need for the railroads prevented that 
commerce. In New Orleans sugar held steady at 7 to 8% cents per pound, 
but by September the sugar crop was so large that planters did not know 
what to do with it. This crop was the last made exclusively with slave 
labor.” 

As farmers and planters made adjustments to their crops, the sum- 
mer grains fell to the scythe and reapers. Larger-scale wheat farmers 
used horse-powered threshing machines, but many farmers and slaves 
relied on flails for “whipping out” the grains of wheat and rye. Near 
Union City, Tennessee, some farmers used mowers to cut clover, and the 
machines did “nice work.” Hardware dealers such as Rousset and Genin 
in New Orleans sold improved Peacock plows along with the traditional 
favorite Carey or King plows. They also sold a “general assortment of 
Plantation Implements” to meet individual needs. The Southern Agri- 
cultural Implement Factory in Jackson, Mississippi, made plows with 
steel points, wagons, and other agricultural equipment. By the end of 
the year, however, the blockade ended the shipment of northern-made 
agricultural equipment to the South, and stocks of agricultural tools 
and implements had declined significantly despite continuing strong 
demand. Some entrepreneurs attempted to establish their own facto- 
ries to manufacture corn shellers, wheat fans, and other implements. 
Although the ultimate success or failure of these endeavors lay in the 
future, one editor believed that “this is the way to make the Confederacy 
really independent.”** 


SOUTHERNERS HAD RELIED ON NORTHERN pork in the form of bacon 
and salted meat packed in barrels to sustain the protein needs of the 
white and black populations. Across the region, however, farmers raised 
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hogs that were not pure bred or upbred animals but rather were near 
wild rooters that forged in the cornfields and woods for food. Because 
they were not systematically fattened with corn, they produced little 
meat and lard. One observer called them “bony, snake-headed, hairy 
wild beasts.” Georgia and Tennessee farmers raised the most hogs in the 
Confederacy, but once the Union blockaded the Mississippi River, slave 
owners could not provide the traditional three pounds of pork, usually 
bacon, per slave weekly. When hog cholera devastated herds in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama and anthrax struck in the latter state as well, some 
farmers stopped raising hogs, which further worsened the growing meat 
shortage in the South. At the same time, the price of salt rose, reaching 
$7 per barrel in Richmond by September and $15 per sack in Atlanta by 
November — prices that threatened to limit the pork-packing season. A 
Virginia newspaper editor reported that “there is an outcry against the 
scarcity of salt,” and farmers worried about their ability to preserve their 
hog crop. “Without salt what will become of the negroes?” a northern 
editor wondered. Hunger among slaves and whites would be “a most ef- 
fective motive of ill-feeling and dissatisfaction.” With two hogs weighing 
200 pounds each bringing about $32 total, roughly the equivalent of a 
400-pound bale of cotton, and produced at 25 percent less cost, planters 
would surely see the value in raising hogs rather than cotton. Or so some 
southerners believed.°*° 

The supply of beef also became an immediate problem. In 1861 farmers 
in the Upper South, particularly the Shenandoah Valley, provided most of 
the beef cattle for the Eastern Confederacy, although Texas raised more 
cattle than any other southern state. Texas had more cattle than Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana combined. In the Eastern Confeder- 
acy beef cattle usually weighed between 400 to 600 pounds dressed, and 
they had a reputation for being “scrubby” and small enough to warrant 
being called “pony cattle.” Georgia farmers produced a large number of 
beef cattle, second only to Texas, but northerners who saw those cattle 
considered them “lean and bony-rumped.” The few dairy cows raised pro- 
duced little milk due to poor breeding, feeding, and care.” 

Texas cattle, customarily called longhorns, had little meat, which con- 
sumers considered poor in quality. Texas cattle did not fatten easily or at 
all on grass, and cattle raisers did not attempt to feed them corn before 
sale and slaughter. Although longhorns produced tough meat and little of 
it per animal, the cattle raised elsewhere in the South proved to be hardly 
better. Planters with large acreage had preferred growing cotton because 
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it earned more money than cattle. A large-scale cattle producer raised no 
more than 100 head and sold his beeves on a local market, where butchers 
processed the animals into various cuts for consumers in towns and cit- 
ies. The rich soil of the Black Belt primarily produced cotton, not cattle.” 

Planters raised more hogs than cattle because they reproduced quickly 
and provided considerable meat with little effort on the part of the plant- 
ers. They let their hogs range in the woods and, if progressive, fattened 
them with corn near slaughter time. Cattle took about four years to raise 
from birth to slaughter, while several good hogs could produce as much 
meat annually as one good steer after a few years. In the hills and moun- 
tains of the Appalachians, farmers raised some cattle for subsistence and 
local markets, but these efforts remained small scale. At the outset of 
the war, then, livestock raising did not substantially contribute to south- 
ern agriculture. Southerners did not eat much beef. When the fighting 
commenced, the Confederate armies and civilian population necessarily 
looked to Texas, and to a lesser extent Florida, for beef. 

Texas livestock raisers relied on markets in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
By 1861, New Orleans received more than 50,000 head of cattle annually 
from west of the Sabine River in Texas. With the beef supply cut off from 
the Old Northwest, the Confederacy needed beef from the Lone Star State. 
In New Orleans beef prices quickly escalated and ranged between $30 and 
$50 per head, depending on supply, compared with the $10 to $15 per 
head before the war. Cattle raisers hurried to take advantage of these high 
wartime prices. Government agents also bought Texas cattle for the army 
and drove the longhorns to Confederate stockyards at New Iberia, Louisi- 
ana. In November, when word spread about the construction of an “im- 
mense” slaughterhouse in Alexandria, Louisiana, capable of processing 
40,000 Texas cattle during the winter for the army, supply seemed more 
than adequate for demand. But when butchers in Alexandria increased 
the price of beef and pork from 8 to 10 cents per pound, the local editor 
considered it “extortion upon the public.” Soon consumers would con- 
sider this price cheap, and they would not see it again during the war.® 

By late December many Texas cattle producers sold their beeves to 
buyers in Jefferson at $18 to $20 per head for slaughter and shipment 
down the Red River to the New Orleans market. In Dallas, however, beef 
was in “horrible abundance” and brought only 4 cents per pound, and 
one resident reported “no danger of starving.” Most southerners would 
have agreed with a farmer near Marshall, Texas, who wrote, “We have 
the most self-sustaining country in the world.” No one considered the 
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slightest possibility of “subjugation.” Texas livestock raisers also drove 
a large number of cattle to Mexico, but the commanding officer of the 
Department of Texas believed these cattle would be resold to support the 
U.S. Army in New Mexico. The Confederacy needed trade with Mexico, he 
believed, but not if it ultimately benefited the North. Far from the scene 
of battle, Texas cattlemen proved more loyal to their bank accounts than 
to the Confederacy, and Texans worried little, if at all, about the resale of 
their cattle northward from Mexico.™ 

When the war began farmers and planters were also well supplied with 
horses and mules that they bought from Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
and western Virginia. The number of horses and mules available for draft 
power, however, quickly declined because the army needed these animals. 
Cavalrymen and mounted officers furnished their own horses, while the 
army purchased horses and mules for the artillery and teamsters. The 
Quartermaster’s Department preferred to buy horses in the Shenandoah 
Valley or North Carolina. Throughout 1861 farmers and planters had a 
sufficient surplus of horses and mules to meet the army’s transportation 
needs as well as cavalry requirements, and they enjoyed receiving high 
prices for their animals. Soon, however, the procurement of horses for 
the army would become a burden.” 

In the meantime, southern farmers sold their poorest horses and 
mules to the army. General John B. McGruder complained that his artil- 
lery horses were “almost without exception worthless” and “nothing but 
the vilest refuse has been sent here.” The Quartermaster’s Department also 
had great difficulty procuring adequate grain and forage. By the end of 
the year the army did not have and would not have the horses and mules 
that it needed, in part, because farmers began refusing to sell them for 
depreciated Confederate currency. As a result, the army had no resort 
but to impress the horses and mules that it needed, which left farmers 
unhappy and often without sufficient draft power to meet their needs.* 


NOT ALL PLANTERS FLED WITH their slaves before the invading Union 
armies, and many slaves escaped or remained behind. Nor did the U.S. 
government have a plan to manage deserted property, particularly aban- 
doned slaves. Gradually, however, the Federal government developed a 
policy to control slave labor for the benefit of agricultural production and 
their own subsistence. Some Unionists suggested the confiscation of plan- 
tations and the use of the freedpeople or contrabands to operate those 
properties for the production of cotton, corn, and other food and forage. 
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In November the U.S. Supreme Court significantly aided the development 
of a policy for the use of plantations and slaves by Federal forces. It held 
that plantations fell under the administration of the Federal government 
by the right of the “sovereign belligerent.” This decision upheld interna- 
tional law providing that all enemy property, including land, could be 
confiscated and that civil wars were governed by this principle. Conse- 
quently, a sovereign belligerent had the right to confiscate the property 
of a subject belligerent. This also meant that it could use confiscated plan- 
tations to employ freedmen and -women. Military authorities, however, 
had the responsibility to administer the work of the freedpeople on the 
confiscated plantations, but they did not at first have a specific policy to 
accomplish this task. Moreover, the War Department had responsibility 
for more women and children than men because they usually remained 
on the plantations while the men fled to Union lines and went to work on 
fortifications or at various camps.” 

In November on the recently captured island of Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina, the War Department planned to pay wages to the freedpeople whose 
masters had abandoned them. The department expected that Yankee su- 
pervisors would direct them in the planting of the next crop. General 
William Tecumseh Sherman also had orders to secure the corn and rice 
crops and to ship the cotton and grain not needed by the army and freed- 
people to New York City. When Union soldiers captured Port Royal, South 
Carolina, the rice planters abandoned the plantations and fled inland, 
and rice production ceased. They also left behind about 10,000 slaves who 
came under Union management on the plantations.® 

When many planters abandoned the lowlands in the autumn of 1861, 
one planter who did not leave complained that “they have fled like sheep 
leaving all their property in the hands of the enemy, many without even a 
change of clothes. No man had the courage to burn his cotton or his house 
before he left — and with one or two exceptions scarcely a negro has been 
saved.” Yet the flight of planters and the employment or management of 
the freedpeople on occupied plantations were not the only agricultural 
labor problems for southerners. Many men who enlisted when the war 
began left wives and children to operate the farm or plantation, the latter 
of which usually included a number of slaves. Had they not had confi- 
dence in their wives’ ability to manage crops, livestock, and slaves, many 
young farmers probably would not have been so eager to enlist. In 1861, 
one in every four men who signed up left a wife and children at home, 
and most of these men were farmers. One in three volunteers owned 
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slaves or lived with family members who owned bondsmen, thereby mak- 
ing their departure for the army burdensome for the women left behind. 
In October 1861, a farmer’s wife in Georgia wrote to her soldier husband 
in Virginia that “I am overseeing a little more. . . . [The slaves] don’t re- 
spect [the overseer] half as much as they do me.” Her husband told her 
that he could not run the farm from a distance and wrote, “You'll have to 
get along almost by yourself so you must be man and woman both while 
the war lasts.” 

During the war’s first year, white women in South Carolina could be 
seen in the fields fixing fences, plowing, and cultivating cotton lands 
during the spring and picking cotton late in the summer and early au- 
tumn. In Mississippi, white women tended their kitchen gardens, but 
they avoided fieldwork if possible and instead supervised crop produc- 
tion by family members, neighbors, and friends as well as slaves, at least 
for now. Mississippi’s 31,000 plantation owners had the luxury of using 
approximately 436,700 slaves, often directed by white women when the 
war began. Across the South by the end of the year, the women best able 
to meet their farm responsibilities were those with teenage and other 
children capable of work; women from families who could provide help; 
those who had a labor support network; and plantation women.” 

Slavery, of course, was primarily agricultural, and the year began as usual 
with slave owners hiring out their unneeded bondsmen and women — that 
is, surplus slaves to generate additional income. In early January male field 
hands in Virginia hired for $105 per year and for $1.50 per day in Mississippi 
at the end of the year. Slaves did all kinds of agricultural labor, but picking 
cotton was one of the most important. Planters and farmers had accepted as 
a natural law the belief that only slaves could produce cotton because free 
white workers could not labor in the hot southern sun, but even then some 
whites worried about them. Kate Stone, the twenty-year-old daughter of a 
plantation owner near Vicksburg, reported in late July that “the Negroes are 
sick and by the dozen have been all summer. . . . Now that they are pulling 
fodder, it will put many more on the sick list. It is such hard work.” Even 
so, planters believed they had developed the institution to a nearly perfect 
condition. Representative H. H. Hill of Georgia affirmed that belief, telling 
southerners that they were not only an agricultural but also a people who 
had a “peculiar system of agricultural labor.”” 

Slave prices remained high and demand consistent when the war 
began. Virginians alone held 511,154 slaves valued at nearly $400 million, 
and the bondsmen were often worth more than the lands on which they 
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labored. One-third of Virginia’s white population of 1 million depended 
on slaves, primarily for agricultural labor. Farmers and planters earned 
some $10 million annually from the sale of surplus slaves to other states, 
especially Louisiana and Mississippi, while those who remained in Vir- 
ginia produced some $8 million in tobacco and another $8 million in 
wheat and flour. Their labor in the cotton and corn fields, among other 
activities, added $2 million to the state’s agricultural economy. The taxa- 
tion of slaves also greatly swelled state coffers. In South Carolina the an- 
nual levy was $1.60 per head.” 

In Louisiana the hot, humid climate made the raising of cane and the 
production of sugar hard, brutal work, and some contemporaries esti- 
mated the average life of a male adult field hand in cane country at seven 
years. As aresult, New Orleans became a booming slave market, and slave 
owners in the Upper South, particularly Virginia and Missouri, custom- 
arily sold their surplus and recalcitrant slaves on that market. Demand 
kept prices high with prime male field hands bringing $1,800 to $3,000 on 
the New Orleans market. Given this investment, plantation owners often 
preferred to hire Irish workers to clear the land and dig drainage ditches 
and canals. This work could easily break one’s health or cause death. One 
planter remarked that clearing land for sugarcane was “death on nig- 
gers and mules.” Ifa slave died doing such work the financial loss would 
be considerable, but if an Irishman died he was only an Irishman who 
could be easily and cheaply replaced. One planter put it succinctly: “It 
was much better to have the Irish do it, who cost nothing to the planter, 
if they died, than to use up good field hands in such severe employment.” 
During the grinding season when the juice was pressed from the cane, 
planters often hired white locals and paid “Cajun” farmers by the day to 
help with the processing into sugar and molasses.” 

By late June, however, the sale of bondsmen ended on the Richmond 
market for the lack of buyers and slaves. When two males ages twenty- 
three and twenty-five brought only $795 and $815 respectively and a 
woman of undetermined age $320, buyers no doubt wanted to see what 
the war meant for them in terms of slave ownership, and they had reason 
to be apprehensive. Prime male and female field hands easily brought 
from $1,000 to $1,500, so this price decline proved significant. Moreover, 
in August, George W. Adair, editor of the Southern Confederacy in Atlanta, 
wrote that “this is a war to abolish slavery.” Everyone knew that the war 
portended ominous possibilities for agriculture and its “peculiar” labor 
system, but southerners treated northern reports of increasing slave 
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runaways as “grossly erroneous.” Slave owners had invested considerable 
capital in their workforce, the loss of which they believed would be cata- 
strophic. By late August, Virginia slave owners reported an increasing but 
undetermined number of men and women fleeing to Union lines. In the 
meantime, slave owners went about their business as usual or at least 
as much as possible, buying and hiring slaves with the intent of mak- 
ing money from their agricultural labor. In Mississippi, planters expected 
their female slaves to pick at least 55 pounds and most males 100 pounds 
of cotton per day depending on their master’s need to secure the crop.” 

Although slave owners often had a personal attachment to their slaves, 
those relationships did not equal an owner’s monetary investment in his 
bondsmen and -women. In July a Tennessee slave owner lamented the loss 
of “Old Aunt Lucy.” This “faithful servant” cared for the family, white and 
black, for forty years and “died much regretted.” Perceptions, of course, 
differ in the eye of the beholder, none more so than when some men and 
women own others. Where white planters and farmers considered their 
black servants faithful members of the family, the coming of the Civil 
War fostered increased anxiety, concern, and even fear on the part of 
slave owners. In March, Robert H. Cantrell, a farmer in Madison County, 
Tennessee, observed that “negroes are becoming more and more difficult 
to manage.” He considered whippings a necessary punishment for insub- 
ordination and to encourage fieldwork.” 


BY AUTUMN AGRICULTURAL PRICES HAD inflated beyond the ability of 
the government to procure food and forage at reasonable rates, because 
Confederate currency had already lost considerable value. As agricultural 
prices increased for reasons of supply and demand as well as an inflation 
of the currency supply, farmers became reluctant to sell their provisions 
to the military. Consequently, the quartermaster general and the com- 
missary general persuaded Secretary of War James A. Seddon to grant 
them impressment powers. Impressment officers had the authority to 
seize food and forage if farmers and planters refused to sell at govern- 
ment rather than free market prices. These agents, however, had to show 
written authority, provide receipts, and make payment on the spot. But 
if farmers refused to sell, the agents could take what they needed and 
provide a receipt for payment later. The impressment of food and forage 
seemed a fair way to acquire needed provisions, but farmers objected 
when government authorities paid less than market prices for impressed 
provisions and forage. In October, Confederate officials impressed 4,500 
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pounds of pork in Louisiana and paid $40 per barrel. Yet on the open 
market, farmers received $45 per barrel, and the price discrepancy caused 
considerable hard feelings.” 

As impressment and agricultural and food prices increased due to inad- 
equate production and distribution problems, consumers accused farmers 
of gouging them by hoarding their produce and restraining trade to gain 
still higher prices. The farmers and planters, in turn, argued that high food 
prices resulted from speculators who tried to corner the market on provi- 
sions, salt, and other commodities, and they reminded consumers that 
they had operational and transportation costs for production and sales. 
In Texas, Senator Louis T. Wigfall called farmers extortionists. For him 
high prices and cheap money made farmers “cheap” men and speculators 
at best. By late autumn the price increases attributed to hoarding and 
speculation encouraged the Alabama legislature to pass an Act to Suppress 
Monopolies, and Governor Andrew Barry Moore approved it. This legisla- 
tion authorized the courts to impose a fine or imprisonment for anyone 
who attempted to corner the market in livestock or any other agricultural 
commodity with the intent to create a scarcity and drive up prices. Soon 
thereafter Florida, Mississippi, and Georgia passed similar legislation. In 
December the Mississippi legislature also attempted to prevent specula- 
tors and merchants from attempting to corner the market for livestock 
and “victuals.” Anyone found guilty of “unreasonable” speculation could 
be fined $1,000 or sentenced to one year in the county jail or both. This 
legislation indicated increasing problems with agricultural production 
and supply. Yet these regulations proved difficult to enforce and farm- 
ers and speculators continued to exacerbate the problems of scarcity and 
high food prices. Within a year, this legislation had become dead letters.” 

Yet, many southerners still contended that Louisiana planters produced 
more sugar than residents could consume while Texas farmers and plant- 
ers raised more wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs than the public needed. 
Some rashly believed that southerners could burn all of their cotton and 
not suffer a financial loss. One Alabama planter, however, complained 
that the blockade had increased food prices. Bacon brought as much as 25 
cents per pound. A month later, Union forces had surrounded Nashville 
and prevented farmers from reaching the city market. One Tennessee 
farmer wrote, “Everyday approaches nearer a state of DESPERATION. Sur- 
rounded, nothing is permitted to go in or out, everything is becoming 
scarce and enormously high.” In November Governor Zeb Vance of North 
Carolina attempted to keep needed food supplies at home by prohibiting 
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speculators from exporting bacon, pork, beef, cornmeal, flour, and po- 
tatoes, among other food goods. At the same time, the Confederate gov- 
ernment had rented a large slaughterhouse near Clarksville, Tennessee, 
where hogs and cattle would be received during the packing season for 
processing into meat for the army. By so doing, the government would 
provide a local market for farmers and save on the purchase of meat by 
avoiding price-gouging slaughterhouses.” 

Food shortages now occurred in some areas. In Georgia, the state legis- 
lature blamed speculators and passed legislation prohibiting them from 
charging more than a 60 percent price increase from the previous April 
for wheat, flour, bacon, lard, and salt. Even so, the editor of the Natchez 
Weekly Courier still believed that the river blockade hurt northern wheat 
farmers more than it did southerners, and they would not recover their 
loss of trade and profit for years after the war ended. An “unprecedented” 
Texas wheat crop gave additional proof of the Confederacy’s agricultural 
power and its destined independence. Indeed, by early autumn the editor 
in Natchez believed the blockade was good for the Confederacy because 
its farmers had produced enough breadstuffs, cattle, and hogs, and their 
“new direction” away from cotton production would provide even greater 
surpluses of food and forage in the future. Some Mississippians believed 
that northern farmers in the Union army fought only to open the block- 
ade so that wheat and other agricultural products from the Old Northwest 
could, once again, reach southern markets. In Jackson the editor of the 
Weekly Mississippian wrote, “Here we see the real motives governing our 
foes. They will lose their markets if we become an independent nation.”” 

Still, by November food shortages had developed in some urban areas. 
City and government officials responded by encouraging the opening of 
free markets where farmers would bring some of their surplus provisions 
to help feed the needy. Flour brought $12.75 per barrel in New Orleans, 
up $2.50 from October, and $14 per barrel in Mobile. In New Orleans the 
mayor fixed the price of bread based on the quality of the grain with a 12- 
ounce loaf baked from second quality No. 2 flour at 5 cents per loaf. Pork 
brought $45 per barrel retail, which cost $13.25 in April. Salt cost $12 per 
sack in Macon, Georgia, up from $1.25 in the spring. The chances for a 
large pork-packing season remained grim.*° 

The early optimism of farmers and planters had begun to fade. In 
South Carolina one farmer complained that “it is a truth indisputable 
that money can not be had, there is no goods or property that man can 
produce, that will bring cash, for the plain reason there is no money in 
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the country, the whole base of our system is credit.” A North Carolinian 
farmer agreed, confiding in his diary that he and his neighbors had expe- 
rienced a “great want of money” and that his Confederate tax of $18.20 
proved burdensome and annoying. A Virginia farmer concluded that land 
remained “better than any bank note or Confederate note. The Confed- 
eracy may fail, banks destroyed, our slaves may be liberated and prop- 
erty confiscated,” he wrote, “but our lands will be the last thing wrested 
from us.” His forethought proved prophetic. Another believed that farm- 
ers could make the most money by planting small grains. A month later 
wheat brought $1.60 per bushel in Georgia, a price highly beneficial to 
farmers but less than desirable for consumers wanting flour and bread.*! 

Still, some optimists remained confident and clung to the hope that 
the war would be won by January 1, 1862, the Confederacy would be rec- 
ognized by the European powers, and the soldiers would be home for 
spring planting. If the war ended soon, farmers and planters would need 
cotton to sell. Any crop reduction would hurt their prospects. Farmers 
and planters seemed able to provide an adequate food supply, and the 
blockade did not seem to matter. The New Orleans Crescent, however, now 
reported that flour was advancing to “famine figures. Each succeeding day 
is attended with an advance of 25 cents per barrel,” because the wheat 
crop had proved insufficient to provide the needed flour.” 

By autumn the Confederacy continued to discourage cotton sales to 
prevent it from being shipped through the blockade for the benefit of 
textile manufacturers in Great Britain and France, which would make in- 
tervention less likely if they had access to cotton. Deprivation of cotton — 
that is, economic coercion—Wwould encourage diplomatic recognition. 
Louisiana governor Thomas O. Moore ordered that no cotton be brought 
to New Orleans after October 10, and ruled that the government would 
seize all ships attempting to export cotton. As a result, along with a short 
crop due to heavy rains during the summer, the receipts in New Orleans 
from September 1 to December 19 totaled only 4,992 bales, a decline of 
149,641 bales from that same period in 1860. Some southerners, however, 
such as Mary Chesnut, a privileged and acid-tongued observer of Con- 
federate life, did not believe that the cotton embargo would bring Great 
Britain into the war on behalf of the South because “England had never 
been governed by a noise from below. Thel[y] will not care if five million 
manufacturers starve.” She was correct.®? 

Even so, by November, the Mississippi legislature lamented the “stud- 
ied neglect of mixed husbandry heretofore, and too much engrossment 
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in the production of cotton,” and it urged planters to reduce their cotton 
acreage for 1862 by 75 percent, to plant grain and forage crops, and to 
raise more livestock. The legislators also asked the planters to form as- 
sociations to promote their acreage reduction and to “pledge their word 
of honor” not to exceed planting by one quarter of their previous cotton 
crop. On December 14, with a large cotton crop harvested and no mar- 
ket available, and with the possible shortage of food becoming apparent, 
Governor John J. Pettus urged the legislature to place such a high tax on 
cotton that planters would not seed a crop for 1862. Southern planters, 
however, were too independent-minded to accept such state control over 
their agricultural activities.** 

In December one Tennessee farmer reflected on events, noting that 
“this year on the whole has been one of plenty. Crops throughout the 
country fine. Corn crop good, grain crop abundant.” One South Carolina 
farmer worried not at all, because he had raised large crops of corn, pota- 
toes, peas, turnips, and “provender.” He had enough to feed his family and 
some surplus to sell until conditions returned to normal. Late in the year, 
Thomas J. Hudson, a Mississippi cotton planter, contended that the South, 
or at least Mississippi, had the “best soil, climate, season, and labor” and 
could meet all wartime adversities. With part of the 1860 cotton crop 
still unsold and with the 1861 crop piling up in barns and warehouses, 
he urged his fellow planters to divert 25 percent of their slave labor from 
the production of cotton, sugar, and tobacco for the cultivation of food 
crops. By so doing, he maintained, “we can be independent of the world 
for food.” Southern agricultural power remained strong in the minds of 
many who believed that “by decreasing the quantity of cotton, tobacco 
and sugar but little, we can raise abundant supplies of food.” But the 
reduction of cotton, sugar, and tobacco for replacement with food crops 
took more effort in Mississippi and across the South than a mere realloca- 
tion of 25 percent of the labor force from the production of staple crops.* 

Late in the year a desperate Mississippi legislature attempted to deal 
with the lack of currency on the state level. It passed the Cotton Loan Act, 
which “created” a state currency. The act authorized the legislature to 
issue $5 million in Treasury notes in denominations from $1 to $100 that 
state banks would lend against cotton produced. The notes or currency 
would be loaned to farmers and planters in advance of their cotton crop 
to help them meet expenses until harvest. The loan rate could not exceed 
5 cents per pound, and the act required farmers and planters to hold 
their cotton, with the penalty of imprisonment or payment of double 
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indemnity on the amount of the loan if they still sold it before the govern- 
ment called for it. In the meantime they could use the notes for expenses 
and taxes. The bank would secure the loan with a lien on the crop. This 
cotton could be sold only upon the governor’s approval. Although these 
notes also depreciated, they held their value better than did Confederate 
notes, and Mississippi farmers preferred them, at least for a while. In Mis- 
sissippi the state banks also attempted to limit the amount of cotton sent 
to market by restricting credit and thereby encouraging a cotton shortage 
until international sales and high prices benefited the Confederacy. In 
addition, the state legislature authorized the banks to issue shares that 
farmers and planters could purchase with cotton based on the assigned 
value of $125 per bale. The bank directors would sell the cotton when the 
blockade ended, benefiting producers and bank alike.* 

Still, many planters believed that the war would soon end or at least 
the blockade would be broken. If not, the British would intervene and 
her merchant ships would be loading cotton in southern ports by spring. 
When a rumor spread in late December that England would soon join 
the war against the United States to guarantee the supply of cotton for its 
textile industry, agricultural prices declined substantially with wheat buy- 
ers in Nashville demanding a 25-cent reduction in the price per bushel as 
farmers began marketing their surplus grain in anticipation of returning 
to cotton production. Some feared that their agricultural prosperity might 
soon end. Still, when the first calendar year of the war ended, agricultural 
prices in the West remained high. Cotton planters and farmers, however, 
suffered from over production, no market, and low prices, but grain and 
livestock producers enjoyed high prices. Southern planters and farmers 
had substantially increased their acreage of corn, wheat, and potatoes. In 
eight states (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia), the acreage in these three crops had 
increased to 13.9 million acres from 10.6 million acres in 1860. Farmers 
and planters also had increased their production of wheat from 24 million 
to 45 million bushels, their corn from 196 million to 330 million bushels, 
and their potatoes from 36 million to 50 million bushels. Yet many sol- 
diers and civilians went hungry because farmers and planters could not 
meet civilian and military demand for food now that the Mississippi River 
and the Atlantic and Gulf coasts were under a tightening blockade. More- 
over, by late December the army’s demand for pork exceeded supply, and 
transportation, distribution, and Federal seizures created a meat shortage 
for the Confederacy that worsened during the war.*” 
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Confederate cotton policy had failed to bring the northern economy 
to a halt and to enlist Great Britain and France as fellow revolutionar- 
ies. Still, southerners remained confident that a policy of cotton denial 
would eventually help win the war because it was a powerful compo- 
nent of southern agriculture. Yet more discipline was required, and 
southern agricultural policy changed from buying to burning surplus 
cotton, particularly those stocks in danger of capture, and to reduce 
planting by 50 percent to 75 percent in 1862. In Georgia, the legislature 
limited the planting of cotton for the next year to three acres per hand, 
subject to a $500 fine for violations. In Hancock and Clark counties, 
some planters agreed to plant only one and a half acres per hand, but 
others such as former Secretary of State Robert Toombs scoffed at the 
idea that government -— state or national—could restrict planters’ agri- 
cultural freedom in any way. One observer believed that if the planters 
organized and refused to accept a price for cotton below a minimum or 
floor price, they could end speculation and the price would increase to 
12% cents per pound. Cooperative organization such as this would not 
come until the 1880s. In the meantime, speculators bought cotton at 
a low price with the intent to store it until the war ended, when they 
believed British and European buyers would pay high prices. At best 
Congress, state governments, and editors could only urge planters and 
farmers to make corn king instead of cotton.* 

The Georgia legislature also attempted to provide some monetary re- 
lief by creating the Cotton Planters Bank of Georgia, which was to award 
loans on cotton if insured. Governor Joseph E. Brown recommended that 
bankers loan planters two-thirds the value of the cotton crop stored in 
warehouses. This policy would work only if the government released the 
cotton that it held under the produce loan agreement, which it did not 
do. In Mississippi some believed that the state legislature should prohibit 
the growing of another cotton crop to force farmers and planters to raise 
food crops. Still others argued that government, central or state, could 
not prevent farmers from planting cotton by law but that they had a 
“great moral obligation” to stop planting it for the good of the nation. No 
one could agree about a cotton policy that would benefit the Confederacy 
as well as farmers and planters.” 

Indeed, by the end of the year, the 1861 cotton crop had no foreign 
market except that which passed through the blockade or across the Rio 
Grande to Mexico. Texas planters and farmers found some outlet for their 
fiber with Mexican cotton buyers who purchased about 40,000 bales at the 
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low price of 9 cents per pound. Through the autumn, Texas planters in the 
San Antonio area sent their cotton by wagon to the coast where light-draft, 
blockade-runners negotiating the shallow bays and bayous loaded it for 
sale in Mexico or New York, where it brought 22 to 23 cents per pound.” 

While President Davis praised farmers and planters for a year of 
abundant production, careful observers knew that planters had raised 
too much cotton while expecting a lifting of the blockade. By the end of 
the year cotton farmers and planters still hesitated to make a “radical” 
change in crop production. Yet, with the price of wheat increasing by 
more than 33 percent since September, some argued that farmers could 
make both a substantial profit and aid the war effort. If the war lasted 
another year, agricultural reformers believed, wheat prices would reach 
as high as $3 per bushel. If southern planters and farmers seeded wheat 
the North could never starve the South into submission.” 


WHEN THE WAR BEGAN THE agricultural power of the Confederate states 
seemed obvious, even overwhelming. The seceding states produced all of 
the rice and sugar and most of the sweet potatoes, peas, and beans in the 
United States. They also grew more corn than the free states, as well as 
major wheat crops. The draft and food animals on the farms and planta- 
tions seemed adequate for daily needs. Cotton lands could be converted for 
human food and forage. Any cotton grown would meet the needs of south- 
ern manufactures for the production of clothing, and it could be traded for 
provisions and held as a lure for foreign intervention. The slave population 
would till the fields and produce the necessary food crops and livestock for 
the civilian and military populations. Given the South’s intent to fight a 
defensive war, the region’s agricultural power seemed invincible. 

Yet by the end of the year, the military and civilian populations had 
taxed the productive ability of farmers and planters to their capacity, if 
not beyond. Moreover, much of the food crop production involved perish- 
able vegetables that could not be easily and swiftly transported on an in- 
adequate railroad system. Farmers did not produce wheat, corn, and fod- 
der in sufficient quantities to support a long war. Most of the beef cattle 
grazed west of the Mississippi River in distant Texas. The loss of Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Maryland quickly reduced food and feed grains as well as 
meat, particularly from beef cattle and hogs— perhaps as much as one- 
third of the grains and livestock needed in the slave states. The loss of the 
border states to the Union before the war began meant that the Confed- 
erate armies could not be adequately supplied from the very beginning. 
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Soon the soldiers were eating a monotonous diet of beef, bacon, cornmeal, 
and flour; given the inadequacy of the railroads, much of the meat spoiled 
before it reached the troops. Food prices rose in the cities, particularly 
in the Upper South and especially Virginia, where Union armies threat- 
ened and Confederate armies camped. Hunger became a grim problem in 
some areas. In Warren County, Mississippi, a planter remarked that “an 
unmarked hog is in danger now days, in fact so is a marked one.” Salted 
pork brought $45 per barrel in Natchez but little reached the market.” 

At the same time, Union forces entered the fringes of the Confederacy 
and inflicted considerable damage to southern farms. In October a Union 
soldier reported that between Fairfax County, Virginia, and Washington, 
D.C., the country was “in a sorry condition, the fences all burned up, 
the houses deserted, the crops annihilated, and everything showing the 
footprint of war.” Many southerners also had learned that Confederate 
soldiers showed little respect for their property: they took corn, livestock, 
and vegetables, and burned fence rails for fuel, particularly in northern 
Virginia, because the railroads and teamsters could not always meet the 
army’s supply needs. One Georgian who had fought at Manassas told his 
wife, “Let me always if I must do it fight for Georgia outside her limits.” 
The pillaging of farmers and planters on Confederate soil by its own men 
embarrassed many soldiers. In Florida the army had impressed or other- 
wise purchased hundreds of horses, which one observer considered coun- 
terproductive because the affected farmers had insufficient draft power 
to plow, cultivate, and harvest their crops. By the end of the year farmers 
and planters in the areas where the armies met and marched had learned 
they would pay a price that they had not reckoned on for independence.” 

Few southerners had given much thought to these agricultural prob- 
lems in the heady days when sentiment for war and independence was 
growing. They would have been well served had they listened to the editor 
of the Southern Cultivator who, in January, warned that the southern states 
did not have sufficient grain and livestock to feed its population without 
northern imports before the next crops could be harvested. Southerners 
had emphasized cotton rather than food and forage crops. As a result, he 
wrote, “never were a people suddenly over-taken by an emergency in a 
worse state of preparation ... than the people of the South at this mo- 
ment; and if it comes to the worst, who shall feel it fearfully.” His words 
still rang true in December.” 

The new year loomed ominously for southern farmers and planters. 
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By January 1862, southerners understood the importance of agriculture to 
winning the war as never before. Planters and farmers remained optimis- 
tic that the new year would bring continued high prices and the sufficient 
production of grain, hogs, and beef to supply civilian and military needs. 
The editor of the Southern Cultivator told his readers, “Corn makes bread 
and bacon and poultry and beef, and fat horses and mules. . . . It will feed 
our armies and help vanquish our foes.” Few doubted the agricultural 
power of the South and the certainty that it would help win the war. Still, 
hunger and privation while not all pervasive had begun to nag at some 
southerners in the cities and towns across the region, which prompted 
the editor to remind his readers that “this war is to be fought out as much 
with the plow as with the sword.”? 

Despite their optimism when 1862 arrived farmers and planters carried 
over their arguments about the benefits and liabilities of the government 
cotton purchasing or loan program. Advocates believed that it would help 
alleviate the surplus and eventually put cash in the pockets of planters 
and farmers as well as help finance the war, if the government could sell 
it on a cash-and-carry basis to neutral nations. Opponents continued to 
view the program as a costly, bureaucratic, governmental interference in 
their lives that denied them freedom of action and opened the door to 
other agricultural regulations by the central government.’ 

In January, Secretary of the Treasury Christopher G. Memminger 
began receiving reports that some planters were selling cotton that 
they had consigned to the government under the Produce Loan acts of 
August 19 and December 19, 1861. Congress attempted to solve this prob- 
lem by giving the Treasury Department authorization to pay farmers 
and planters for their cotton at the time of subscription with 8 percent 
bonds instead of payment in bonds when the government sold it. Still, 
the government paid less than farmers received on the open market, 
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in part, because government cotton upon sale often suffered from poor 
handling and storage, which damaged the fiber and reduced the price. 
At the same time, cotton producers wanted more money for their crop. 
Not until May 21 did produce loan agents receive detailed instructions 
about accepting subscriptions in-kind from farmers and planters. The 
agents now had orders to emphasize the subscription of cotton at mar- 
ket prices because government officials still believed the fiber could be 
sold to Great Britain and France and that those nations would necessar- 
ily break the blockade to get it. The new directive not only continued 
the payment policy in 8 percent bonds but also permitted planters to 
sell their subscribed cotton on their own and to pay the government for 
the amount promised.? 

Cotton producers still complained that cotton prices paid by the gov- 
ernment were too low and differed from state to state. James Dunwoody 
Brownson DeBow, chief commissioner of the Produce Loan Office, re- 
sponded that the prices offered on the public market were “determined 
by the relative safety of the article from the torch of the enemy.” When 
some cotton producers refused to subscribe unless the government paid 
in negotiable Treasury notes rather than nonnegotiable bonds, Secretary 
Memminger had no alternative but to instruct his agents to make their 
purchases with bonds as far as practicable. Whenever farmers refused to 
accept bonds, they were authorized to make payment with cash, provided 
it did not exceed more than one-half of the total cost. The cotton produc- 
ers accepted this compromise and subscribed a considerable amount of 
cotton that they had stored on their plantations. They would continue to 
sell their cotton to the government as long as the government could pay 
with sound money.’ 

Planters and farmers also struggled over their decision to plant cotton. 
Part of their ambivalence about whether to plant cotton revolved around 
the institution of slavery. In Atlanta the editor of the Southern Confederacy 
put the matter succinctly, noting that the “real question at issue” involv- 
ing the war was slavery. Some Georgia cotton planters believed that cotton 
production was essential because they needed a high-value crop to earn 
a livelihood. They knew that abandonment of cotton posed a major risk 
if the war did not end quickly. Cotton paid debts, particularly those owed 
to cotton factors who marketed their crop, established lines of credit for 
them, and furnished a host of necessities and luxuries from distant cit- 
ies that they could not purchase locally. They also needed cotton to keep 
their slaves busy all year. Grain crops required only four months of labor 
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from seed time to harvest in the Lower South after which their slaves 
would be unemployed if they did not raise cotton. “Can the farmer afford 
to keep his negroes, horses and other capital idle and ‘eating their heads 
off’ for the balance of the season?” one asked. A total prohibition of cot- 
ton planting would not yield a “good effect,” but instead be “productive of 
evil.” Sensible agriculture during this difficult time, it seemed, mandated 
planting food crops large enough to produce a surplus; it also seemed to 
require the seeding of as much cotton as planters’ slaves could cultivate, 
which meant at least a “moderate” cotton crop.° 

However, everyone — planters, farmers, and city people — agreed that a 
large corn crop had to be raised as a matter of “great military and political 
necessity.” One contemporary correctly observed, “We are cut off from the 
provision markets of the Northwest, upon which we have been in the habit 
of relying, no other resource is now left to us but self-dependence — the in- 
dustry, patriotism and good sense of our own agriculturalists.” He believed 
that independence depended more on southern farmers than Confederate 
soldiers. Still, corn, wheat, and other cereal crops sold at “famine prices,” 
and the “fabulous prices” charged for beef and pork caused increasing 
concern. One southerner thought the high cost of bread and meat was 
nothing less than “scandalous.” As a result, poor families had begun to 
suffer “distress and destitution,” a situation made worse by the fact that 
so many husbands, sons, and brothers were serving in the army and could 
not increase the agricultural production of their farms. Yet, if agricultural 
production increased, some hoped the food needs of the South could be 
met and prices might begin to fall. While many planters and farmers sup- 
ported increased production for patriotic reasons, they enjoyed their in- 
come from high farm prices, and they hoped that their prosperity would 
continue.® 

The Edgefield, Georgia, Advertiser urged farmers to remember that “we 
are not only a blockaded but a block-headed people,” given their reluctance in 
1861 to plow up their cotton crop and reseed their lands in corn and wheat. 
The editor told his readers, “If the planters of the South are wise, they will 
act upon the presumption (unless some event shall show the contrary be- 
fore planting-time) that the blockade will not be raised this year, or even 
the next. It is prudence, at any rate, to prepare for the worst.” Farmers 
should plant their acres in corn and wheat and seed only the amount of 
cotton that would not interfere with their other farming operations. Still, 
some planters were reluctant to reduce their cotton crop or to plant none 
at all, contending that cotton was their only cash crop. But they failed 
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to take into account that cotton brought only the current price of 5 or 6 
cents per pound and would not pay many debts.’ 

Some, in true farmer fashion, saw ways to hedge their bets: if they 
planted cotton, they could profit from the mistakes of other planters who 
abided by government wishes and reduced their cotton crop. Many sup- 
porters of cotton reduction proposals, however, urged planters to forgo 
a cotton crop to restore their land and to keep the supply limited so the 
price would increase with demand when the war ended. In Georgia, many 
planters pledged not to plant a full cotton crop, and they recommended 
seeding only enough cotton to preserve the seed and to produce fiber suf- 
ficient for family clothing. They also promised to plant more grain and 
report all distillers to the government.® 

Most farmers and planters cooperated for the good of the nation and 
substantially reduced their cotton production, because little grain and a 
long war meant defeat. One planter’s daughter noted that they decided 
to reduce their cotton crop from 300 acres to 40 acres at planting time in 
March. Another planter near Ebenezville, South Carolina, reported that 
“very little” cotton had been planted in his neighborhood. In July he wel- 
comed instead the wheat crop, which he thought should give farmers 
reason to ask the “exorbitant” price of $3 per bushel, but which to his 
surprise rose to $5 per bushel in November. One traveler heading from 
Corinth, Mississippi, to Mobile, Alabama, reported that planters had sub- 
stantially reduced their cotton crop and that while she saw cornfields ev- 
erywhere, she observed few acres of cotton. Indeed, the efforts to reduce 
the cotton crop proved successful, because it fell dramatically from 4.5 
million bales in 1861 to 1.5 million bales in 1862. As a result, cotton prices 
increased from 13 cents per pound to 31 cents per pound on the New 
York City market, which made many planters wistful. But many farmers 
considered those who did not reduce cotton production as “unwise,” “dis- 
loyal,” “traitorous,” and “insane.”° 

General Robert Toombs was one of those outcasts. He had planted a 
large cotton crop on his plantation in southwestern Georgia along the 
Chattahoochee River. Others followed his example, even though most 
Georgia planters had substantially reduced their spring plantings or 
seeded no cotton at all. As a result, the committees of public safety in 
Cuthbert and Eufaula charged that Toombs was influenced “more by ava- 
rice than patriotism,” and asked him to remove his slaves from the cot- 
ton fields and dispatch them to the committee for defense work along 
the river. Toombs, who was not known for humility, shot back that “my 
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property, as long as I live, shall never be subject to the orders of those 
cowardly miscreants, the Committee of Public Safety of Randolph County 
and Eufaula. You may rob me in my absence, but you cannot intimidate 
me.” Toombs believed a planter could do as he pleased no matter the po- 
litical or military situation. “Producers have nothing to do with morality,” 
he wrote. Farmers have always been an independent people, even in war- 
time, and they usually make decisions based on their pocketbook. How- 
ever, with wheat at $2.50 per bushel on some markets in June, up from 
$1.50 in March, many southerners thought that planters like Toombs 
could make good money by changing farming practices without compul- 
sion, all for the Confederacy’s benefit, but for some planters agricultural 
traditions proved too difficult to change.” 

From across the South calls also came for planters and farmers to burn 
their cotton and tobacco to prevent its seizure by northern armies. Other- 
wise, the cotton and tobacco would be sold on the international market to 
the detriment of the South. This fear became widespread. In late February 
cotton factors in Augusta made arrangements to move 100,000 bales into 
the interior because they believed the city might soon be attacked. At a 
meeting of planters in Richmond, one attendee remarked, “We have been 
taught to believe that England and France was dependent on this staple 
[cotton], and that they would come and get it. Why do they not come?” 
Some now thought that the only solution for the cotton problem was for 
the Confederate government to purchase the entire crop and burn it. Ei- 
ther way, they argued, the planters and farmers would lose their crops. If 
northern soldiers seized their cotton, it would be used against the South 
diplomatically and economically, but if the Confederacy won the war the 
government would surely pay cotton producers for their losses. Better, 
then, to burn it and take their chances with victory than gamble and lose 
it to seizure by northern troops as contraband. Only spring planting sea- 
son would tell what individual cotton planters and farmers had decided.” 

On April 4, Congress passed a joint resolution urging farmers and plant- 
ers to seed food crops rather than cotton and tobacco to prepare for “every 
emergency.” A month later Congress responded to the plea for a cotton- 
burning policy by passing an ordinance authorizing the destruction of 
cotton, tobacco, and other property in the case of a military emergency; 
that is, if the crop was about to fall into the hands of the enemy. Congress 
did not provide for compensation, but optimists did not believe that more 
than 5 percent of the cotton crop was in danger of seizure. If farmers felt 
threatened, some contended, they should move their cotton and tobacco 
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to storage facilities beyond the reach of northern soldiers, but many 
could not do so. In Pitt County, North Carolina, one planter destroyed 
800 bales, which he valued at $32,000 or 10 cents per pound. Planters in 
other endangered counties also pledged to burn their cotton bales, and the 
army helped when planters needed assistance. By early April Confederate 
soldiers and planters had burned nearly all the cotton along the water 
courses in Washington, Pitt, and Martin counties. In late May, an Alabama 
planter reported “great destruction in burning cotton and other property 
to keep out of the enemys [sic] hands, never was their so much self-sacrifice 
before.” Little did he know that even greater sacrifices by farmers and 
planters would be required and endured in the days ahead.” 

Planters also did not realize that the burning of cotton in the spring of 
1862 foreshadowed political and economic divisions among themselves. 
Cotton-burning would continue during the next two years. Some planters 
burned for patriotic reasons: they saw themselves as helping the cause 
by creating a shortage that would bring Great Britain into the war. Some 
planters burned cotton to keep it from Union forces. Others burned their 
cotton only under compulsion by Confederate forces. The reluctance to 
burn might be an economic decision to hold off destroying a valuable 
crop as long as possible, but some Confederates questioned the patriotism 
of those who did not voluntarily and enthusiastically burn their cotton. 
Division and animosity over orders and expectations for the planters to 
burn would intensify as the war lengthened. 

In the spring other signs occurred that difficult days lay ahead. In early 
March the Confederate ironclad Virginia engaged five Union frigates at 
Hampton Roads off Norfolk, Virginia, where she made a shambles of the 
fleet. The next day, however, the Union ironclad Monitor joined the fray 
and drove the Virginia back to port. Scott’s Anaconda Plan squeezed a bit 
tighter. A month later General McClellan’s troops began debarking at Fort 
Monroe for his campaign up the peninsula between the York and James 
rivers with the intent to capture Richmond. On May 31, however, Con- 
federate forces checked his advance. When Robert E. Lee replaced Joseph 
E. Johnston as commander of Confederate forces, McClellan had met his 
match, and Federal troops began retreating in late June. McClellan’s Pen- 
insula Campaign had failed despite Confederate blunders, and Richmond 
remained secure. Union forces remained inadequate for the task before 
them. Even so, Union and Confederate soldiers disrupted agriculture in 
the region, prevented farmers from marketing their produce, and con- 
tributed to the escalation of food prices in the capital city." 
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ALTHOUGH PLANTERS AND FARMERS PLANNED to reduce their cotton 
crop substantially, perhaps due as much to the low price as to patriotism, 
Georgia governor Joseph E. Brown and other leaders did not trust them as 
the next planting season approached. He had good reason, because many 
farmers and planters still cultivated small cotton crops for sale to local 
manufacturers. In January one Alabama planter picked 17,511 pounds of 
the 1861 crop and sold it to a local factory for 10 to 12 cents per pound, 
and he planned to continue that practice. In the absence of a Confederate 
mandate, enforced by agents of the central government, the states neces- 
sarily had to act alone to achieve Richmond’s desires for a smaller cotton 
crop. In November Governor Brown attempted to stop cotton production 
by urging the legislature to impose a heavy tax on all cotton produced 
beyond that necessary for domestic consumption. A substantial tax would 
make cotton production unprofitable for those who hoped the war would 
soon end so that they could sell their surplus fiber on the world market 
at high prices." 

Brown’s recommendation came to naught, but late in the year the Geor- 
gia legislature prohibited planters from raising more than three acres of 
cotton per hand for workers between the ages of fifteen and fifty-five and 
three acres for each two hands under fifteen and over fifty-five years of 
age; violators would face a $500 fine. This legislation seemed necessary to 
increase food production, even though cotton planters and farmers had 
reduced the 1862 crop to only 60,000 bales while increasing corn produc- 
tion to 60 million bushels. In South Carolina the legislature also limited 
planting to three acres for short-staple cotton for prime field hands (those 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-five) and half that acreage for slaves 
between twelve and fifteen years old. Alabama taxed planters 10 cents 
per pound for all cotton produced above 2,500 pounds per hand. But Con- 
gress, fearing infringement on states’ rights, never attempted to limit 
cotton production by law. All limitations resulted from state regulations 
or vigilante action, such as when forty women reportedly hoed out all the 
cotton plants they could find in Calhoun County, Georgia.” 

By April, reports from Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas indicated that 
planters and farmers would not plant cotton except to produce fresh seed 
in hope that they could return to maximum production in 1863. If south- 
ern farmers and planters grew as much corn and produced as much meat 
as possible, the South would be safe, some argued. “If we make enough to 
eat and feed an army we will triumph,” reported the editor of the Southern 
Confederacy. “If we don’t,” he warned, “we are whipped.” The Montgomery 
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Advertiser held that if planters seeded cotton, southerners would be “con- 
quered by starvation.” Moreover, planters and farmers who emphasized 
food crops would find ready sales at high prices. The power of agriculture 
in wartime remained apparent to an increasing number of southerners, 
if they maintained discipline in their farming practices." 

Tobacco farmers fared better. Although the blockade ruined the in- 
ternational market, the price remained high with inferior lugs bringing 
$5.00 to $6.50 and good tobacco selling for $7.00 to $8.00 per lug in early 
February, up several dollars in each category since December. Some ob- 
servers attributed this high price to speculators who purchased tobacco 
as an investment that would yield great profits once the Atlantic trade 
resumed. If planters could hold their crops, they would profit later. Some 
observers believed that tobacco investments were the safest after real 
estate because the price continued to increase. Even so, many tobacco 
planters voluntarily reduced their planting at the government’s urging. 
In mid-June one Virginia planter reported to the secretary of war: “We 
planted full crops of corn for all our hands[,] our determination being to 
raise grain and meat. We have planted all our best lands in corn (no to- 
bacco is planted with us).” In the fall when planters normally prepared for 
the harvest, an observer reported that “tobacco raising in Virginia during 
1862 was affected by the same circumstances: like cotton, the crop hardly 
existed.” He believed that not more than a fifteenth of the average crop 
had been planted and that “during the autumn when I went through the 
region formerly planted to tobacco, I looked in vain for those immense 
fields of green which one used to see everywhere: the long, yellow corn 
stalks had crowded out the broad green tobacco leaves.”” 

Governors, politicians, and editors also urged farmers and distillers 
to stop making corn whiskey as long as the war lasted. In March, Vir- 
ginia became the first state to ban the distillation of whiskey from grain, 
although it relaxed the prohibition on October 1 to permit distillers to 
make it for medicinal purposes. Alabama also authorized the seizure of 
stills. North Carolina banned the distillation of whiskey from fruit, but 
the Confederate government had several large contracts with North Caro- 
lina farmers to produce corn whiskey for military medicinal purposes. On 
February 28 Georgia’s Governor Brown by proclamation, effective March 
15, prohibited distillers from operating and railroads from transporting 
whiskey. Several months later the Georgia legislature banned the dis- 
tilling of whiskey, but in late November Brown approved a statute that 
permitted distillation for medicinal purposes. Distillers had to acquire a 
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license, and the state would not permit the production of more than 1 
million gallons annually. No distiller could operate closer than twenty 
miles to a railroad to ensure the shipment of grain, particularly corn, to 
millers, the army, and public markets. South Carolina also prohibited 
the distillation of whiskey from grain, with violators subject to a $10,000 
fine and a year in jail, unless producers were acting under contract to the 
Confederacy to produce it for medicine.” 

Farmers honored the laws prohibiting the distilling of whiskey more 
by the breach than by observance, because the price escalated and 
brought considerable income to those who made it. Equally important, 
Confederate policy that restricted the distillation of whiskey to increase 
the amount of corn and wheat available to feed people and livestock ran 
counter to economic and geographical reality, particularly in mountain- 
ous regions where the transport of corn in bulky grain sacks strapped 
over a mule or hauled by wagon to market proved difficult. Farmers could 
take more corn to distant markets in a jug or barrel than in a sack or 
wagon and receive a higher price for their product. In Virginia, farmers 
with their own still could make whiskey and sell it for $5 per gallon. In 
October one Georgia soldier advised his wife in a letter to “make all the 
corn (whiskey) you can.” 

In addition to corn for meal and wheat for flour the army needed great 
quantities of meat, particularly pork, which could be easily preserved 
with salt, provided farmers raised the hogs and packers had enough salt 
to process them. By January 1862, the government contracted with sev- 
eral pork packing firms in Virginia to ensure a ready supply of meat for 
the armies. The government advanced the money needed to operate the 
packing houses so that bonded agents could purchase hogs from area 
farmers. These purchasing agents had instructions to pay from 6 to 8 
cents per pound for hogs but offer more if “absolutely necessary,” and 
prices soon ranged as high as 1142 cents per pound for live hogs. These 
agents received compensation of $500 per month. The packers also used 
agents to purchase beef at 3% to 4% cents per pound, that is, $3.25 to 
$4.00 per hundredweight. In addition, commanders in the field sent their 
own agents to purchase cattle so their men could have fresh beef, because 
it did not preserve adequately by salting or pickling. Usually army agents, 
often soldiers, paid with promissory notes— much to a farmer’s chagrin. 
When Confederate commissary officers or soldiers impressed agricultural 
produce, they paid with paper money or offered a receipt; that is, a prom- 
ise to pay in Confederate money at a later date. The government also 
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authorized its agents to purchase flour at the rate of $1 per bushel for the 
wheat required to mill it. Farmers considered this price too low because 
flour brought high prices in the marketplace, and they complained vocif- 
erously about this purchasing policy.” 

While southern farmers and planters contemplated planting cotton or 
corn, they also confronted an implement shortage because they had de- 
pended on northern manufacturers for their hand tools and equipment, 
which dealers sold across the region. Local foundries made limited quanti- 
ties of basic implements and marketed them through hardware stores. In 
addition, blacksmiths crafted wrought-iron moldboards from cast iron, 
but many farmers preferred the standardized implements from northern 
manufacturers. Still, some small-scale implement manufacturers contin- 
ued to operate. In Augusta, John and Thomas A. Bones made a variety of 
farm equipment from imported Swedish and British iron still in stock. 
Other firms specialized in plow making. The war, however, soon brought 
local, small-scale agricultural implement manufacturing to a halt. In Janu- 
ary the American Hoe Company in Winsted, Georgia, announced that it 
would emphasize the production of sabers and bayonets at the expense 
of agricultural tools until the war ended.” 

Thus, while farmers and planters received encouragement to plant 
more corn, forage, and other crops, their technology could not meet this 
challenge. Southerners had depended on northern implement manufac- 
turers and often purchased plows and cultivators that could be cheaply 
and easily replaced if broken or abused by their field hands. With north- 
ern supplies cut off and with southern foundries and forges working at 
full capacity to produce military equipment, farmers and planters entered 
the second year of the war already needing new plows, scythes, corn shell- 
ers, and other implements. They quickly learned that they had to make do 
or to do without, a situation that would continue for the duration of the 
war. By the summer of 1862, broken and irreparable threshing machines 
sat idle as men beat the grain from the heads with flails and winnowed 
it with baskets and the wind, or with their fanning mills that remained 
operational. Still, the demand for manufactured implements, particularly 
plows, had been kept relatively low because some planters preferred to 
keep their hands busy hoeing weeds. Relying on human hands took lon- 
ger than using shovel plows and other implements.” 


INFLATION BECAME A SERIOUS PROBLEM as Confederate currency con- 
tinued to deflate in value. By 1862, Confederate currency had become 
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nearly worthless. In January, bankers discounted Confederate money by 
20 percent when exchanged for gold. In March they discounted it by 95 
percent in some areas. By April the value of a Confederate dollar had 
dropped 75 percent compared to the value of a gold dollar across the East- 
ern Confederacy, and by September 1 it exchanged at the rate of $2.50 for 
$1 in gold. As Confederate currency plunged in value, farmers withheld 
their produce and refused to sell it unless payment was made with specie 
rather than Confederate paper money. But little hard money circulated, 
and farmers often resorted to bartering for needed goods, such as shoes, 
clothing, equipment, and household items.” 

By late July, many farmers had serious reservations about taking Con- 
federate money for their crops and livestock. One Virginian complained 
that even in Richmond, some merchants had refused to take a $5 Confed- 
erate bill for any purchase when Union forces had been near the city a few 
weeks earlier. “With them,” he wrote, “the success or defeat of the Con- 
federate army either attracts or repels its currency, which fact shows that 
they are governed by a mercenary spirit, and have neither part nor lot 
in its ultimate independence.” Farmers and produce merchants wanted 
good money, and they distrusted Confederate currency, particularly if 
Federal troops threatened to occupy their neighborhood.” 

In Atlanta, the weakness of Confederate money kept agricultural prices 
high, with beef, pork, and mutton selling at 25 cents per pound, bacon at 
50 cents per pound, and cabbage at $1 per head. Tomatoes and cucumbers 
brought 75 cents a dozen, chickens $1 a piece, eggs 85 cents per dozen, 
butter as much as $1 per pound, and wheat $3.50 per bushel by August. 
One observer called these prices “unaccountably high.” Part of the prob- 
lem, of course, was supply and demand. When McClellan’s Army of the 
Potomac threatened Richmond during his Peninsula Campaign, consider- 
able quantities of agricultural produce were needed to feed the defending 
Confederate troops and the civilian population. When the Union army 
retreated, an inflated currency supply kept prices high for consumers, but 
not always for farmers.” 

McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, which was designed to lay siege 
to Richmond, had kept the farmers in Albemarle, Madison, Green, and 
neighboring counties from transporting their produce and driving their 
cattle to the Richmond market. With the failure of the Union campaign 
and the retreat of Federal soldiers, Virginia farmers hurried their cattle to 
city butchers, and a glut occurred with wholesale prices declining sharply. 
Butchers now paid only 5 to 9 cents per pound for beef cattle, but they 
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continued to charge from 40 to 50 cents per pound, a practice that made 
them in the eyes of residents no better than “hucksters and other ex- 
tortionists” who “in these times of public calamity and private distress 
[were], wringing money from the necessities of the people.” While south- 
erners argued about the currency problem, farmers watched, waited, and 
took their chances if sound Federal greenbacks could be acquired from 
the sale of provisions through the lines or to Federal troops who captured 
or passed through their neighborhoods.*® 

On May 20, the U.S. Congress attempted to prevent that trade by pro- 
hibiting Union army and navy officers from buying and selling cotton, but 
no law could prevent it given the profitability of trading with the enemy 
for the fiber. Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase remarked that 
among army officers as well as civilians, “the appetite for trade is eager 
and exacting.” Although Chase could appoint special agents to buy and 
sell cotton on behalf of the Federal government, the profits ensured abuse 
of the system for personal gain. Chase continued to believe that the best 
policy was to let trade follow the flag. Usually, however, it went ahead of it 
if Confederate farmers and planters could access northern buyers who of- 
fered greenbacks for commodities, usually cotton. As a result, the internal 
cotton trade thrived to the benefit of northern speculators and southern 
farmers and planters on the periphery of the Confederacy.” 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES INCREASED NOT ONLY because of scarcity and 
inflation but also because working people in the cities had wartime wages 
that provided considerable disposable income, at least for the moment. 
In February a South Carolina planter near Aiken noted that corn brought 
$1.10 per bushel and wheat $1.20 per bushel. Bacon earned 25 to 30 cents 
per pound, which along with the other agricultural prices had crept up- 
ward. In Charleston butter brought 50 to 60 cents per pound but he noted 
that “up here [the Aiken vicinity] it cannot be obtained at all. We are now 
doing without it.” In mid-March a Richmond resident complained that 
beef and mutton cost 20 cents per pound and turkeys $3 each. He noted 
that the farmers near Hanover had the “conscience” to ask $3 per bushel 
for sweet potatoes. Only turnips seemed cheap. He believed the high food 
prices, which escalated from farmers to wholesalers to retailers, could 
only be attributed to the “extravagances” of the working class, which 
now made $100 doing what previously had earned $10. With money in 
their pockets from wartime industrial and related employment, consum- 
ers paid high prices for food. This resident suggested that “if in these flush 
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times, poor people would practice some self denial, stint their bellys a 
little, and lay up their earnings, they would quickly find that ‘produce’ 
would shrink back to its old price.” Farmers who enjoyed high prices were 
not sympathetic. Others suggested that if Congress compelled planters 
and farmers to seed corn instead of cotton —that is, regulate agriculture 
by law —then it should also fix the price of labor and merchandise. Farm- 
ers alone, they believed, should not be compelled to sacrifice for patriotic 
reasons.”® 

At the same time, recent military reverses in Kentucky and Tennessee 
caused “great excitement” on the agricultural markets. During March, 
bacon and bread rose to 33 cents per pound, and pork to 20 cents per 
pound in Atlanta. If the Confederate losses were not reversed, observers 
believed, bacon, lard, and grain would soon advance to “enormous prices” 
for consumers, to the benefit of farmers who had commodities to sell. 
Others considered Kentucky and Tennessee “dead letters” concerning the 
supply of wheat and meat. With corn and sweet potatoes as high as $1.15 
per bushel, Irish potatoes at $3 per bushel, and bacon at “just whatever the 
conscience of a speculator will allow him to ask for it,” the danger of hun- 
ger and starvation seemed more than a possibility. In Atlanta rice rose to 
5 cents per pound as speculators made rapid purchases fearing that Union 
troops would soon overrun the coastal plantations. Southerners now be- 
came acutely aware that their reliance on northern foodstuffs had ended, 
and they worried about adequate food supplies. With agricultural com- 
modities from the Old Northwest, Missouri, and parts of Tennessee (the 
granary of the South) cut off, and with the ports of North Carolina under 
Union control and Maryland held by Federal soldiers, food shortages, even 
starvation, might soon plague the region. One South Carolina planter suc- 
cinctly stated the problem when he wrote that “without a large grain crop 
(if the war continues through the summer) we cannot feed our army, and 
certain defeat with all its attendant sacrifices follows famine.”” 

The loss of farmland for production in the West caused agricultural 
wholesale prices to rise as well. In Atlanta, by early April, wheat reached 
$2 per bushel, up a dollar per bushel since March, while corn brought as 
much as $1.30 per bushel, pork 22 cents per pound, bacon 36 cents per 
pound, butter 40 cents per pound, rice 6 cents per pound, and sugar as 
much as 18 cents per pound. Beef commanded 8 cents per pound, molas- 
ses 92 cents per gallon, and flour as much as $6.75 per barrel. Prices for 
these agricultural provisions had trended upward since January. In Mobile 
and New Orleans food prices had been fixed by martial law, largely due to 
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the heavy use of the Memphis & Charleston Railroad by the army. When 
the troop movements were completed observers believed that the flow 
of food products from the Southwest would improve and grocery prices 
would decline. Until that happened food prices would remain high.” 

By mid-April much of the country north of the James River in Virginia 
had been abandoned after the withdrawals of the Confederate army and 
the movement of slaves farther south. Other bondsmen had already fled 
to enemy lines. As a result, many farmers did not have sufficient labor to 
plant and harvest a crop with slave labor, and their sons had gone into 
the army. A similar situation occurred in the Virginia Tidewater and the 
Shenandoah Valley, all of which meant a diminished wheat crop for 1862. 
With a high troop concentration near Richmond and the railroads unable 
to supply wheat to the flour millers in the city because of army needs 
for that transportation, speculators began purchasing flour to corner the 
market. In response residents anticipated the invocation of martial law to 
ensure adequate food supplies from farmers at fair prices, because, in the 
words of one resident, “enormous evils require extraordinary remedies.” 
But some argued that the best way for farmers to foil speculators was to 
produce bountiful crops; the surplus would then lead to lower prices for 
city people. Most farmers preferred maximum prices.” 

Southern farmers had great difficulty resisting the high prices that 
speculators offered for their commodities. Individual farmers could not 
keep food prices from rising by refusing to sell to speculators, and they 
understandably wanted to secure their share of wartime prices and mar- 
kets. Farmers charged that they, too, paid high wartime costs for salt, 
“negro shoes,” and clothing, usually at double peacetime prices. One 
Georgia farmer argued that if agricultural prices were proportional to 
products that a farmer needed for daily living, corn would bring $3.00 
per bushel, wheat $4.50 per bushel, and bacon 40 cents per pound. He 
believed that farmers had done more to support the war effort than any- 
one else. He also contended that cotton factors — who purchased the fiber 
and thereby encouraged cotton production, and who ran the blockade 
to gain “enormous profits” in Britain and France — should be hanged be- 
cause they aided the northern war effort.” 

By late April farmers brought less food into Richmond than earlier, and 
desperate shoppers sometimes endangered their sales. When a farmer 
brought two barrels of eggs to market, several female shoppers rushed 
his cart, pushing and shoving for a position to buy his eggs and nearly 
overturning the cart and making the sales impossible. In response he 
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withdrew and sold his eggs to a military hospital to prevent a “serious 
riot” by the shoppers. Another farmer brought a load of chickens to the 
Richmond market but, upon learning that a military order fixed prices at 
25 cents per chicken, retuned home saying that he would not sell until 
the price of sugar had been reduced. In the James River area, farmers sold 
bacon for 25 cents per pound, a price that they considered fair.** 

The problem of high food and agricultural prices often resulted more 
from inadequate transportation than from lack of farm production. As a 
result, one Richmond resident contended, “There is great danger of fam- 
ine in the South; of a sugar and molasses famine in the Atlantic States, of 
a salt and flour famine in the Gulf States.” He also believed that “there is a 
great danger of salt and meat famine in eastern Virginia, even though the 
western portion of the State would be glad to exchange their superabun- 
dance of these articles for flour, coffee, nails, and a thousand minor ar- 
ticles, for many of which they are pinched.” Farmers maintained that they 
should not be blamed for high food prices because they were productive. 
Rather, the government and the army, which controlled the railroads, 
created food hardships for the public. Consequently, “the quantity of eat- 
ables in the markets have grown suddenly small and most terribly less,” 
reported another resident, who believed that “starvation stares us in the 
face.” In Richmond in late April beef now sold at 50 cents per pound, and 
it was “tough at that,” and farmers had been driven from the markets by 
government and military regulations. “If something is not done quickly,” 
a resident wrote, “we shall all be at the tender mercy of the butchers.” 
The food supply problems, however, were not as serious in other parts 
of the South. In Athens, Georgia, the merchants had abundantly stocked 
their shelves, but they charged high prices — bacon from 40 to 60 cents 
per pound, corn $1.25 per bushel, flour $12.00 to $15.00 per barrel. A year 
earlier bacon brought 10 to 12 cents per pound, corn 88 cents per bushel, 
and flour $6.25 to $8.25 per hundred pounds.™* 

By May agricultural prices had escalated in Richmond. Eggs brought 75 
cents per dozen, butter $1.50 per pound, and beef as much as 50 cents per 
pound, while bacon sold for 35 cents per pound — prices that had increased 
during the past few months. Although these prices were wholesale, farm- 
ers profited from the increase. High agricultural prices, of course, indi- 
cated scarcity as much as farmers’ profits. High agricultural prices existed 
across the South, but observers considered them “excessively high” only 
in a few areas, such as Richmond. Optimists still believed that farmers 
provided sufficient meat and wheat for flour and bread to meet the needs 
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of the entire population. If the army stopped monopolizing the railroads, 
shortages would disappear and agricultural and food prices would de- 
cline. But, as one Virginian wrote, “If our people, for want of access to our 
abundant supplies of food, be starved, or if our army fail to be supplied 
with provisions, then will begin our real danger.” Agricultural produc- 
tion was not the problem, he believed. Rather, an inadequate railroad sys- 
tem endangered the nation. Yet railroads alone were not responsible for 
all food shortages. Drought and crop disease, particularly rust in wheat, 
caused crop failure. By late May, a North Carolinian reported a “good 
deal” of rust in the wheat fields near Ashville; she hoped for the best on 
her farm. As a result of these problems one Alabama planter complained 
that “provisions are alarmingly high and becoming [sic] very scarce.”* 

The problems of high food prices and agricultural productivity, how- 
ever, often depended on perspective. In May a South Carolina planter 
wrote, “These are terrible times.” He had 1,200 cattle, hogs, horses, and 
mules to feed along with more than 300 slaves. Although he could sell 
bacon for 40 cents per pound and beef and mutton for 30 cents per pound, 
he had little to market because his slaves consumed most of the provi- 
sions that they raised. He also had to pay 25 cents per pound for sugar, up 
as much as 15 cents a pound since March, and $40 per sack of salt. In addi- 
tion, he had sent the government a check for $12,500 for the sale of 10,000 
bushels of corn for a produce loan, and he owed 200 bales of cotton. 
“These are indeed hard times & especially so on me,” he wrote. Despite his 
complaints about prices, the planter sold his cotton to the government 
for $32,778.25 in November. Georgia farmers also welcomed wheat prices 
of $2 per bushel, which increased to $6 per bushel by late September, and 
they sold their beef cattle for $10 per hundredweight and their bacon for 
25 cents per pound — but they lamented that these high prices were paid 
with Confederate currency.*® 

By the summer of 1862, the Confederacy confronted substantial ag- 
ricultural and food distribution problems as prices escalated due ei- 
ther to limited production or inadequate transportation. In early June 
a Richmond resident complained about the cost of strawberries, eggs, 
and spring chickens that sold “at such exorbitant prices as to put them 
entirely beyond the reach of the mass of the people.” Strawberries and 
“half-ripe cherries” brought 50 cents a quart, eggs a dollar per dozen, and 
“chickens the size of a partridge [were] considered sacrificed if sold for 
less than a dollar and a quarter.” Cabbage brought a dollar per head and 
black berries as much as 75 cents per quart. In Atlanta heavy demand and 
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limited supply drove the price of flour to $22 per barrel, up more than $10 
since January, wheat rose to $3.50 per bushel, up nearly $2 per bushel in 
six months and corn held steady at $1.60 to $1.75 per bushel. Away from 
the cities, farm prices declined substantially because costs for transpor- 
tation and middlemen did not add to the expenses for consumers. Even 
so, prices remained comparatively high. In the North Carolina Piedmont, 
farmers received $2.50 per bushel for wheat, $1.50 per bushel for corn, 
$1 per bushel for oats, and 30 cents per pound for bacon. Farmers could 
make money from these high prices, if they reached city markets.” 

In Richmond, the “poorer classes” now began to suffer from insuffi- 
cient food, and by mid-June food shortages had begun to worry many 
residents. Northern troops had cut the railroad to the east and north, 
and the Confederate government monopolized the lines south and west. 
Farmers and middlemen could not get agricultural produce to Richmond, 
and they needed the Richmond market to make money as much as its 
residents needed them for food. Increasingly, residents held the Confed- 
erate government responsible for food shortages. If it was going to clog 
the railroads by bringing troops and supplies into the city for its defenses, 
they wondered why the government could not transport adequate provi- 
sions for the civilian population. The solution seemed simple — add more 
freight cars to the troop trains. Davis responded that only the Danville 
railroad reached the city and that no extra cars existed, but he asked the 
Richmond City Council to study the problem—a suggestion that com- 
forted no one.** 

The failure of General George McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, how- 
ever, eased agricultural supply problems as the Confederate army re- 
gained control of the area and permitted more commodities to enter the 
city via train. In early July chickens that had sold for $1.25 each now 
brought 60 cents apiece. Farmers sent more vegetables to market, and 
the prices declined to “reasonable” levels for Richmond residents. Prices 
for farm products, however, quickly increased again due to supply and 
demand. Fresh beef soon brought from 62 to 75 cents per pound, salt pork 
and ham $1 per pound, butter $1.50 to $2 per pound, eggs $1.25 to $1.50 
per dozen, potatoes $16 per bushel, onions 25 cents each, and milk 25 
cents per quart. Fresh pork and cheese were not available.* 

The wheat harvest proved “miserable” in Virginia, and consumers wor- 
ried about the availability and price of bread in the days ahead. In Rich- 
mond, vegetables were “plenty but dear.” One resident, however, believed 
that market prices in this “age of extortion” were reasonable even though 
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a vendor sold watermelons for $3 each and charged customers 10 cents 
to inspect them, which some called extortion. The food situation became 
worse whenever the army mess corps swept through markets before 
citizens had the opportunity to purchase the farmers’ produce, and the 
public became increasingly critical of the army. As wholesale food prices 
rose in Richmond, the New England Farmer remarked that the “rebellion is 
expensive and terribly inconvenient.”*° 

Planters and farmers did not oppose high prices, so long as they — and 
not just wholesalers — were reaping the benefit. On the Atlanta market, 
wheat brought $3.50 per bushel in July. In South Carolina the wheat har- 
vest had been good, and farmers asked from $3.50 to $6 per bushel for 
Galo wheat, which caused one Columbia resident to remark that “very 
little flour will be ate at these figures by a large class of our citizens, 
especially soldiers’ wives and children who have to depend upon buying 
their necessities.” In Columbus, Georgia, a resident complained that “it 
would seem as if the poulterers charged a dime for every chirp.” When 
chickens grew large enough to cackle or crow, he remarked, they cost $5 
each, which made Sunday dinners expensive.”! 

By autumn wheat reached $4 per bushel, a hundred-pound sack of 
flour $25, corn $2 per bushel (up 80 cents), apples $6 per bushel, and Irish 
and sweet potatoes and onions $5 per bushel on the Richmond wholesale 
market. Brown sugar brought 65 cents per pound for an increase of 45 
cents per pound since March. The tobacco market was “excited” with 
sales at $1.32 per pound. All farm commodities reportedly had an “ad- 
vancing tendency.” In Macon, Georgia, salt brought the exorbitant price 
of $145 per sack, which placed a severe hardship on farmers and planters 
planning on the winter hog slaughter to meet family, military, and con- 
sumer needs. In Atlanta wheat reached $6.50, then rose to $7 per bushel, 
while flour brought $40 to $44 per barrel and corn sold for $1.75 to $1.85 
per bushel, up from a dollar per bushel in January. In Richmond veg- 
etables and poultry were scarce. Merchants and speculators had scoured 
the countryside for thirty miles beyond the city, buying up butter at 75 
cents per pound and selling it for $1.50 per pound. Farmers made money, 
but many consumers in the Eastern Confederacy became increasingly ap- 
prehensive about food prices and availability in the future.* 

As agricultural and food prices escalated, the editor of the Southern Con- 
federacy boldly argued that the joint problems of food shortages and high 
prices could be resolved only by resorting to authoritarianism — the govern- 
ment should regulate the agricultural economy. Without a comprehensive 
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agricultural and food policy, many consumers, particularly urban resi- 
dents, suffered increasing want, especially from the lack of flour. He rec- 
ommended that farmers and millers only sell wheat and flour to consum- 
ers, and not to merchants or speculators. Farmers should meet their family 
needs but then under government compulsion sell their surplus wheat 
and flour at fixed prices. The editor understood, however, that an authori- 
tarian government that intervened in and managed the agricultural and 
food economy would fail: city people could not reach farmers to make 
their purchases, and a struggling economy would open the door to further 
government regulations and directives. Yet by suggesting this solution, he 
showed that at least some southerners considered more government regu- 
lation, not less, necessary to keep people from going hungry. Proposals for 
government to fix prices received support in Richmond, where consumer 
food prices had become “exorbitant” with no “disposition to ‘come down’” 
and which appeared to be on an “ascending scale.” 


BY FEBRUARY 1862, UNION SOLDIERS began to have an effect on the 
Confederate food supply, at least in Virginia. Destruction of barns, live- 
stock, and haystacks along with the seizure of provisions by Union soldiers 
became common experiences for farmers in northern Virginia. The war 
now brought problems for some farmers that they could not overcome, 
and these problems became increasingly troublesome across the Eastern 
Confederacy as Union forces swept through the countryside. Federal sol- 
diers had burned the village of Frenchburg in Hampshire County, Vir- 
ginia, and the barns and farmhouses in the vicinity. An observer reported, 
“At every turn dead hogs, cattle and horses, which have been wantonly 
shot, are found... . They seemed to have aimed to destroy every living 
thing.” A planter in Fauquier County, Virginia, also reported the pillaging 
of Federal soldiers saying, “All day long the soldiers continue to destroy 
property. ... Many hundreds of sheep, cattle and hogs & . . . poultry 
are destroyed. People generally are entirely stripped of subsistence.” As 
a result, the food situation had become serious, one observer remarked, 
because “one-half of the people of this truly unfortunate country have 
been robbed to destitution & the other half have nothing to spare for their 
relief.” During March, Union soldiers also seriously depleted the food sup- 
ply for Winchester, Virginia, and the surrounding area. Foraging parties 
stripped the grain bins, hay mounds, and smokehouses and seldom left 
enough corn to plant. Union soldiers told farmers that “they did not in- 
tend that there should be any planting done this Spring.” One wrote in his 
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diary that “fifty or sixty wagons, perhaps more, have this morning passed 
down the hill laden with fence-rails and boards, young timber just cut, 
oats, corn, hay, straw, etc. taken from the farms in the vicinity.”“ 

In April, Union Quartermaster General M. C. Meigs informed Secretary 
of War Edwin M. Stanton that Union cavalry had reported the Shenan- 
doah Valley had “many good horses” the army needed because so many 
men lacked mounts. Meigs told Stanton that “a horse fit for military ser- 
vice is as much a military supply as a barrel of gunpowder, or a shot-gun, 
or rifle.” U.S. Army regulations authorized the commanding general in 
enemy territory to levy military contributions in money or kind “when 
the wants of the Army absolutely require it.” Meigs believed the needs 
of the army “absolutely required that a portion of its supplies should be 
drawn from those who, having caused the war, are now waging it against 
us.” He asked for authorization to take not fewer than 1,500 horses from 
Shenandoah farmers for cavalry, artillery, and wagon service. If more 
could be taken without “too much interfering with agriculture,” they 
should do it.* 

Staunton agreed and ordered General Nathaniel Banks, commanding 
the Department of the Shenandoah, to take not fewer than 1,500 horses 
from valley farmers; that would mean “only horses absolutely needed 
for agriculture [would] be left in possession of persons believed to be 
disloyal.” Officers who seized these horses had to give a receipt promis- 
ing payment after the suppression of the rebellion and upon proof that 
the farmer had conducted himself from that date as a loyal citizen of 
the United States. Farmers loyal to the Union, however, should not have 
their horses taken. Banks did not oppose taking horses from Confederate 
farmers, but he notified General Lorenzo Thomas, adjutant general of the 
army in Washington, that he doubted that more than 300 horses could 
be found between Harpers Ferry and the most distant Union outposts in 
Virginia. Two armies had occupied the area, and they drew heavily on it 
for food, forage, and horses. Moreover, the Shenandoah Valley was wheat 
country, and farmers raised little hay that Union troops could confiscate. 
Plus, both Union and Confederate forces had already taken the best horses 
from valley farmers. This additional Union impressment, however, meant 
that Confederate farmers in the Shenandoah entered the spring with too 
few horses for the plowing season. Confederate Quartermaster General 
Abraham C. Meyers reported that across the Confederacy, so many horses 
had died in public service that the demand exceeded supply. Farmers 
could not furnish the needed animals, and western drovers could not get 
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enough replacement horses and mules across the Mississippi River. Some 
Georgia planters and farmers had lost so many horses and mules by May 
that they used oxen to plow their fields.*° 

By summer the loss of Missouri, Kentucky, western and middle Ten- 
nessee, and trans-Allegheny Virginia removed the major producers of 
high-grade horses from Confederate supply, while inflation made those 
remaining more expensive in Confederate currency. Farmers in unoccu- 
pied areas could not meet the needs of the Quartermaster’s Department 
for artillery and wagon horses. Cavalrymen who had to provide their own 
mounts also had difficulty finding adequate horses and paying for them. 
When Confederate or Union soldiers did not take a farmer’s horse, the 
wartime free-market economy proved profitable. In August a Confederate 
cavalryman paid $675 for a horse in Virginia, and the transaction pleased 
both buyer and seller.”” 

Union foraging and impressment continued to limit the availability 
of food in the Winchester area because farmers feared the loss of their 
provisions if they tried to take their produce to town. In March, Laura Lee, 
a Winchester resident, complained that “we live principally on bacon, 
beans, rice, dried apples, and often bread.” A month later another Win- 
chester woman observed, “We are realizing now the privations of the war, 
more than we have ever done before; there is no market; I have not had 
a morsel of fresh meat in the house for a week, & I could not get either 
eggs or butter, & have had very little sugar.” In early May her sister-in-law 
confided in her diary that “we are almost in a state of starvation here, no 
fresh meat for a fortnight and almost impossible to get eggs and butter, 
and what we do get at fabulous prices.” While valley farms struggled with 
both Union and Confederate forces, fewer farmers brought their produce 
to the Richmond market, due to the number of pickets on the roads and 
the soldiers in the streets.** 

Federal soldiers were not the only ones to blame for the decimation 
of agriculture in Virginia because secessionists “robbed” the farmers as 
unmercifully as Union soldiers. Confederate secretary of war George W. 
Randolph warned General Joseph E. Johnston that “I am instructed by 
the President to call to your attention to the habit in which many of the 
regiments have fallen of burning the fences near their encampments and 
bivouacs, and I must request that you issue orders requiring . . . Army 
Regulations to be executed. . . . Unless the destruction of fences can be 
arrested it will materially lessen the crop... and impair the power of the 
Government to subsist the Army.” Of course, cold, wet soldiers, whether 
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Confederate or Union, gave no thought to farmers’ ability to raise grain 
and livestock if they burned their fence rails. Personal, immediate com- 
fort determined their actions, and fence rails proved excellent material 
for campfires. In Virginia so many farmers lost their fences to Confeder- 
ate or Union soldiers that they dug ditches around their fields to prevent 
wagons from entering and hauling out loads of rails, corn, and forage. 
One Confederate officer compared his command to “an army worm leav- 
ing nothing at all standing.” His soldiers “ran through gardens on the 
road devouring every particle of vegetables,” and “wherever a cow or hog 
were found it was shot down & soon dispatched.”*° 

In March the soldiers’ food supply in northern Virginia became an 
increasingly serious matter, while the farmers upon whom they relied 
suffered when General Johnston retreated from the Manassas area to es- 
tablish a new line south of the Rapidan. As his forces retreated, John- 
ston’s men destroyed grain and abandoned more than a million pounds 
of meat — provisions that southern farmers and planters could not easily 
replenish. One of Johnston’s officers lamented, “The destruction of stores 
of every kind was terrible.” Before spring warmed into summer, another 
Confederate soldier observed that “the country passed over by our own 
army is totally destroyed & the most wanton damage frequently com- 
mitted by our own men.” He had seen “Stock killed by our half famished 
soldiers —crops trampled down & destroyed & famine for the next year 
staring the poor farmer in the face.” Another observer reported that in 
northern Virginia, “the farmers are making preparations to plant and sow 
the same as ever, and it will be highly necessary, for the country is drained 
of everything eatable or that will feed horse flesh. Not a pig, cow, horse, 
or sheep or poultry of any kind, has been saved from the ravages of the 
Confederate government and the army.” 

The new year also brought more impressments on southern farmers. 
In May Confederate soldiers took a wagon and four mules from a farmer 
near Tidewater, Virginia, and gave him a promissory note for $650. John 
Walker, the aggrieved farmer, complained without avail that the impress- 
ment was “abominable” and “outrageous.” By the autumn food and for- 
age shortages for the army had forced the War Department to intensify its 
impressment of provisions. Confederate farmers now found themselves 
besieged by frequent seizures, and impressment agents often waited 
along well-traveled roads and confiscated their produce and forage. In 
many areas, particularly near Richmond, farmers brought fewer cattle 
and other provisions to market and defied impressment officers.” 
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Secretary of War James A. Seddon attempted to ease the animosity and 
ensure either the sale of food and forage to the army or the impressment 
of those agricultural provisions at fair prices. Commissary General Lucius 
B. Northrop urged the creation of a fixed-price schedule that would give 
stability to farm prices across the Confederacy. Seddon agreed and estab- 
lished a commodity price schedule based on a five-year prewar average, 
plus a percentage ranging from 100 percent to 200 percent, to account for 
supply and demand. On December 6, 1862, the War Department published 
the agricultural price schedule, which required impressment officials to 
pay the listed prices at the time of acquisition, if possible, and to leave 
sufficient provisions for family subsistence. This order meant that im- 
pressment no longer served as an occasional method for the acquisition 
of food and forage for the army. Rather, it became a regular, systemic, 
nationwide policy for waging war and a government control mechanism 
for agricultural and food prices, at least on paper.” 

In reality the impressment price schedule was doomed from the be- 
ginning because it did not account for local production, costs, and price 
differences. Most important, government prices remained considerably 
lower than market prices, and southern farmers and planters complained 
loudly and tried to avoid impressment officers — all to the benefit of their 
pocketbooks but to the detriment of the army. By mid-October they 
proved so successful at hiding provisions that General Lee authorized 
his commissary and quartermaster officers to impress food and forage if 
farmers and planters refused to sell at government prices, provided they 
gave certificates listing what they took (these certificates also served as 
promises to pay later).*° 


OTHER PROBLEMS BECAME EVIDENT By the summer of 1862. In August 
Union general John Pope— commanding the newly created Army of Vir- 
ginia, constituted from fragments drawn from the Shenandoah Valley 
and the Army of the Potomac— moved south to engage Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia. They met a second time on the Bull Run River near 
Manassas, with another retreat for the Union army. Although the Confed- 
eracy remained intact, Lee began planning an offensive into the North, 
in part, to gain needed food provisions for his army. At the same time, 
disease and military impressments of horses not only had seriously de- 
pleted farms of draft power but also reduced further supply to the army 
from breeding. Some southerners urged farmers to stop breeding mules, 
although Virginia and Georgia farmers who had mules to sell received 
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handsome prices ranging from about $140 to $175 each. Broodmares had 
become difficult to acquire and farmers, wagon drivers, and cavalrymen 
needed more horses. By late summer, while some farmers enjoyed high 
wartime prices, the cotton loan program received even harsher criticism 
than earlier. One Virginian believed that the loan program worked differ- 
ent in fact than theory because the government now required planters 
and farmers to keep the subscribed cotton on their own property to save 
storage costs. As a result, the government became nothing more than an 
agent or commission merchant for selling the staple. The cotton loan pro- 
gram still had not coerced Britain and France to break the blockade and 
purchase the fiber. Instead, the Confederate Congress seemed “incapable 
of rising above half way measures,” and the loan program became noth- 
ing more than “red tape and a bureau.” Some planters argued that if the 
government bought the cotton crop at 8 cents per pound, it could reap 
several hundred million dollars in profit by selling it on the international 
market at 28 cents per pound or more, a price that would enable payment 
of the entire Confederate debt after the war.™ 

Had the government followed that cotton loan plan as originally pro- 
posed, critics argued, cotton-burning and no-planting policies would have 
driven the price still higher and made foreign governments want the cot- 
ton even more, to the point they would intercede in the war to get it. 
These critics charged that the Confederate government did not have the 
will to purchase the cotton crop of 1861, and its foreign policy had been 
too weak to coerce other nations to intercede. The cotton loan program, 
then, did not benefit either planters or the government. At best, by sum- 
mer it had become a failed agricultural program. In the meantime, the 
Union provided surplus grain and cotton to Britain and, although English 
workers suffered from want of adequate food and income, the British 
were not prepared to risk war for cotton. In this context, Union policy 
used the agricultural power of the North to help keep the British neutral.°° 

Drought became a problem as well. When the Virginia wheat crop fell 
short of expectations, Secretary of War George W. Randolph prohibited 
the export of flour from the state. Although military impressments of 
flour continued unabated, the army paid market prices to producers but 
only reimbursed speculators for their costs. In August an editor reported, 
“Virginia will be starved out in twelve months if the war continues in 
her territory.” Many slaves had fled to Union lines, fewer acres had been 
planted, and fewer white men remained on the farms to perform the 
work. With approximately 300,000 Confederate soldiers in the state and 
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an equal number of Union troops expected, some 600,000 to 1 million 
men and horses would soon be foraging across Virginia. “What will be 
left for citizens?” he asked. “A parched earth, a desolate country. ... That 
is what awaits Virginians in the future.” Many feared that his assessment 
was correct.*® 

Similar problems plagued Alabama, where, in mid-August, a planter 
wrote that “the earth is parched most distressingly, not enough will be 
made with even the best of seasons to give the people plenty, economy 
from the beginning, with every attention to root crops with winter pas- 
tures can alone save the stock and keep the people from suffering.” He 
also confided in his diary that “the effects of the drought on the con- 
federate states has been awful, the time has past [sic] to gain any thing 
from rain, scarcity and high prices must prevail, econemy [sic] and effort 
should be the watch word of the people.” In the North Carolina Piedmont, 
drought also kept the wheat, corn, and oat crops short. One farmer wrote, 
“A famine is feared among all classes, but more among those who have 
all to buy and nothing to sell.” He believed that meat and bread soon 
would not be available at any price. “There is perhaps,” he wrote, “noth- 
ing better calculated to humble a nation than famine and nothing better 
calculated to produce famine than war and short crops.”*” 


THE CONFEDERATE CONSCRIPTION ACT OF April subjected all men from 
eighteen to thirty-five years of age to military service, but this draft did not 
meet the army’s manpower needs and, in September, Congress passed the 
Second Conscription Act, which raised the draft age to forty-five. This leg- 
islation was followed on October 11 by an amendment that expanded the 
classes of exemptions. Collectively, this legislation caused considerable 
animosity among small-scale farmers who had left home and families for 
the army. They considered these acts nothing less than class legislation be- 
cause it exempted one man per plantation — that is, an owner or overseer, 
who had responsibility for at least twenty slaves. Known variously as the 
“Twenty Slave Law,” “Twenty-Negro Law,” or “twenty negro clause” — or 
more colloquially and prejudicially, the “Twenty-Nigger Law” — it fostered 
animosity between small-scale farmers and planters for the remainder of 
the war, and the legislation further decreased the labor supply on small 
farms. As more men left their homes, production declined and farms fell 
into disrepair and weeds grew in once productive fields. 

This conscription legislation also meant that as the men in this age 
category left their farms for the army, their wives, in the absence of older 
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male family members, necessarily confronted the problem of managing 
the farm. Nonslaveholding farm women sometimes hired a slave or relied 
on their children or nearby family members to help with the necessary 
work. Although their husbands frequently sent letters home with instruc- 
tions concerning the operation of the farm, these women were really on 
their own. By late 1862 farm men in the army realized that their advice and 
communications were too infrequent to meet immediate needs for advice 
and direction. Confederate farm women now knew that they would have 
to rely on themselves to operate the farm. One Alabama farmer recognized 
this reality, writing to his wife that “I would be glad to come but I cant so 
you must make your own arrangements. .. . You can see what is needed 
better than I can and me not nowing [sic] how things is going on.” White 
farm women with husbands gone also had to face the possibility that they 
would need to manage the farm indefinitely. One Alabama farmer told his 
wife that “if I never come back again ... I want you to keep the land and 
such things as you need to raise your children the best you can . . . carry 
on your business as if you never expected me at home.” If the family did 
not own slaves, many white women, then, began working in the fields for 
the first time. By the end of 1862, they had become farmers.” 

Women left alone on plantations and farms with slaves but without 
overseers often had great difficulty compelling their bondsmen to do 
their accustomed work. Black women, of course, had always worked in 
the fields and white women, too, in the poorer families of small-scale 
farmers, but now their labor was particularly needed, and they entered 
the fields in uncustomary numbers. One Alabaman reported to Governor 
John Gill Shorter that during spring planting “Feemales” would soon be 
seen “between the handles of the plow.” In July white women went into 
the wheat fields in Jefferson County, Virginia, to harvest an abundant 
crop, but observers reported that most of it would be lost for want of 
labor despite their work in the fields.” 

By 1862 the war also brought planter women into agriculture as never 
before. Many plantation women hired overseers whose age kept them 
from the army, but in time these men left as the government steadily 
increased the age limits for conscription. Or, they relied on an older 
male neighbor for advice and assistance. Still, white farm and plantation 
women often assumed responsibility for directing the slave workforce by 
default in the absence of their husbands. By so doing, they became the 
great defenders of the institution. When their slaves grew increasingly 
restless as Union forces neared and as the war progressed, women slave 
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owners or managers had little choice but to exercise their authority for 
the sake of agricultural production, maintenance of the institution, and 
the social order. Many women did not want to manage slaves, however, 
and some chose to rent out their bondsmen rather than direct them on 
the plantation. Other slave-owning women managed as best they could, 
knowing that their labor force differed significantly from that managed 
by their husbands, given the growing restlessness among their bondsmen 
for freedom. By 1862, then, the war brought social and economic change 
to farm and plantation women as they undertook agricultural work that 
until now had not been their domain.* 


THE WAR DID NOT YET produce substantive change for the black agricultural 
workforce. In early January slave sales increased, and bondsmen and -women 
brought high prices. In Georgia, executors of estates sold slaves at City Hall 
Square in Atlanta at prices undiminished from the previous year. In Decatur, 
an estate sale brought $1,665 for a “plain field hand,” while “second class” 
men, that is, men past their prime working years, usually older than twenty- 
five years of age, sold for $1,450 to $1,500. In DeKalb County, a twenty-five- 
year-old man, still considered a prime field hand, brought $1,400, while a 
teenage male sold for $1,601 and a twenty-two-year-old woman with a two- 
year-old child for $1,877. Buyers with good agricultural securities, such as 
land, received credit until Christmas, with the interest calculated from the 
day of sale if the first payment did not determine the day from which they 
paid interest on the loan.” 

Optimism prevailed about slave prices. Auctioneers sold slaves at es- 
tate sales from courthouse steps, and private dealers maintained active 
slave markets. One North Carolina slaveholder boasted that he could sella 
woman for $1,300 and two men for $1,000 each. He also sold male children 
at prices ranging from $40 to $200 each, and hired others out. He reported 
to a friend that “the impression prevails that after [the] war they will com- 
mand fabulous prices — there seems no fear of losing them off the coast.” 
In March a twenty-year-old woman sold for $900, while a sixteen-year-old 
girl brought $925 in Richmond. Prices declined by age after approximately 
thirty, and here a sixty-year-old man brought $415. In South Carolina slave 
prices remained steady with a number of mothers and small children as 
well as families on the auction block. In Charleston, however, prices had 
declined. A fifty-year-old woman and her sixteen-year-old daughter each 
brought $605. Family groups sold for an average of $400 to $450 each. 
Prime male and female field hands sold for only $700 to $800 each.® 
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In early July, despite increasing apprehension about the ability of 
southern farmers to meet the public need for grain, pork, and beef, slave 
prices held steady on the Atlanta market. At an estate sale a twenty-one- 
year-old woman with a child sold for $1,300 while a fourteen-year-old boy 
brought $1,540, a sixteen-year-old boy sold for $1,400, and a girl of fifteen 
brought $1,399. One five-year-old boy brought $575. These prices held firm 
through July and buyers believed that their labor investment would bring 
both immediate and future dividends. In the Abbeville District of South 
Carolina a thirty-year-old man sold for $900, a twenty-five year-old woman 
with a three-year-old child for $1,160, a nine-year-old boy for $600, a six- 
year-old girl for $425 and another for $600, a four-year-old girl for $250, 
and a thirty-five-year-old woman with a three-year-old child for $900. In 
Richmond fifty slaves sold for $34,670 for an average of $693.40. In that lot 
a twenty-two-year-old boy sold for $1,500 and an eighteen-year-old girl for 
$1,320. These prices were considerably higher than a decade earlier, when 
slaves in their early teens brought about $500 and prime field hands from 
eighteen to twenty-four years of age went for $800 to $900." 

In August, however, the price of slaves began to slip. Although some 
slaves sold at “sound prices,” most did not bring the price that their own- 
ers desired. Many of the slaves sold at Atlanta’s City Hall Square returned 
lower prices than comparable slaves a month earlier. Some owners re- 
fused to accept the prices offered and withdrew their slaves from the mar- 
ket. While believing that the institution remained secure, some observers 
speculated that the fighting near Richmond, the decline in tobacco prices, 
and Lincoln’s impending Emancipation Proclamation might have caused 
the decline. This lack of confidence among slaveholders did not last long. 
In early September one Virginian wrote that “it would seem that South- 
ern confidence in the perpetuation of the peculiar institution remains 
unshaken, judging from the recent sales of negroes in Richmond.” Two 
“very likely” boys had been sold for $1,100, while other slaves, young and 
old, male and female, also brought good capital gains. “Prices have not 
been so regularly buoyant since the commencement of the war, especially 
in Virginia,” one observer noted.® 

Although field hands brought from $1,300 to $1,450 in Richmond dur- 
ing October, prices trended downward and varied by age and gender. 
One slave owner with a plantation along the James River sold a forty-six- 
year-old man for $1,000 and a thirty-six-year-old woman for $600, but a 
thirteen-year-old girl brought $1,250, an eight-year-old girl $650, a seven- 
year-old girl $500, and a four-year-old boy $250. He also sold another slave 
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whom he listed as “Old Moses” for $350. Still, slave owners remained 
confident that their investment was secure. Despite the war, one Georgia 
woman wrote, “the servants appear content and doing their duty.” Her 
“boys” were busy plowing and shearing sheep. In Georgia a farmer re- 
ported that “our negroes are doing tolerable well.” 

Yet by October prices dropped due to overstocking, as owners from 
the upper counties of Virginia tried to sell their slaves to prevent a mon- 
etary loss if Union troops confiscated them as contraband. Some slave 
owners believed they needed to take their “negroes” farther south to get 
high prices. Other observers felt that the price decline resulted merely 
from the lack of buyers and speculators, not a “permanent diminution in 
the value of likely negroes,” because “young and likely negroes of both 
sexes” still commanded “standard prices.” Once the war ended, optimists 
believed, the counties where the slave population had been reduced by 
Union confiscations or slave-owner removals would repopulate, and high 
market prices would prevail.” 

In early November the sale of a “young and likely negro man” for $1,600 
and several women sixteen to twenty-two years of age for $1,500 in Rich- 
mond gave some hope for “buoyancy” because dealers from the Deep 
South had entered the market and kept prices high. In late November in 
the “sale rooms” of one Richmond dealer, a family of eight consisting of 
the mother and seven children — one in the mother’s arms — sold for $5,100 
and a second family consisting of the mother and four children brought 
$2,880. In the “auction rooms” of another slave dealer, a “likely boy” of 
fifteen years of age brought $1,480, a “common woman” and a girl $1,015, 
a “likely” sixteen-year-old girl $1,290, a woman with a boy anda girl $1,860, 
a woman and a boy $1,200, a “likely girl mulatto” $1,320, a “likely mulatto 
boy” age ten years $1,300, a woman with two “likely” children $1,900, and 
a “likely farm hand (man)” $1,010. At the end of December a report from 
Atlanta indicated that “the negro market still keeps active, at high prices.” 
Slave prices on the Richmond market “advanced” where “likely” young 
girls brought from $1,250 to $1,400, “likely” boys, “farm hands,” and plow 
boys brought $1,040 to $1,390, adult male “farm hands” brought $1,020 to 
$1,660 at the sale house of Messrs. Dickson, Hill and Company. 

Slave owners with surplus labor also continued the custom of hiring 
out their hands. In Virginia and North Carolina, owners offered a large 
number of slaves for hire at prices ranging from $50 to $80 per year for 
women and $75 to $100 for men. But a Florida planter hired out a boy for 
$400 per year, paid quarterly, an increase of $100 from 1861. He also had 
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slaves in North Carolina, but by November he was discouraged: “Some- 
times I think the chance of keeping them so small as hardly to justify the 
expense and trouble of sending for them.” He also worried about the even- 
tual application of the Emancipation Proclamation, which theoretically 
would free approximately 3.4 million slaves on January 1, 1863. Moreover, 
with Confederate money declining in value, one Alabama planter hired 
out a female slave in the fall for 55 bushels of corn, which had a value of 
approximately $1 per bushel. He also hired out a man for $10 per month, 
but the form of payment remains uncertain. In late 1862, the Confederate 
Ordnance Department in Macon, Georgia, hired eleven slaves from a Ten- 
nessee planter who had taken his bondsmen there to escape seizure by 
Federal forces. Another slave owner hired out thirteen slaves for $160 per 
hand for the year, with the Ordnance Department providing food, cloth- 
ing, and medical attention. In the absence of agricultural productivity and 
profits, slave owners gained at least some income from hiring out their 
bondsmen, but at a further cost to southern agriculture. 

As the bondsmen and -women went about sowing, cutting wheat and 
clover, and performing other work according to the season, one Georgian 
wrote that “our negroes have been an element of strength in this struggle, 
in cultivating our fields, whilst our laboring white men have taken up 
arms in the cause of freedom.” Although he did not see the irony in his 
statement, he believed without question that slavery strengthened south- 
ern agriculture in the fight for independence and that northerners were 
just now beginning to understand and appreciate this elemental truth. By 
August, however, a considerable number of slaves had fled through Union 
lines in northern Virginia, which had a “deplorable” effect on agriculture. 
Many sought Union lines at harvest time, and much of the wheat went 
uncut. The corn crop also suffered because field hands in the absence of 
white supervisors did not cultivate the crop, and the weeds choked the 
plants and diminished the yield.” 

In July, the Congress of the United States struck at the institution of 
slavery with legislation titled “An Act to suppress insurrection, to punish 
treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate the property of rebels, and 
for other purposes,” which could only further limit the use of slaves for 
agriculture beneficial to the South. When President Lincoln signed the 
Confiscation Act on July 17, the principle of the right of the sovereign 
belligerent permitted the seizure of all Confederate property as a pun- 
ishment for secession. Congress now declared that the slaves of anyone 
proved guilty of treason would be “declared and made free.” In addition, 
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slaves belonging to persons engaged in rebellion against the United States 
upon capture or desertion to Union lines or found in areas occupied by 
Union forces would be “deemed captives of war, and shall be forever free 
of their servitude, and not again held as slaves.” Southerners could not 
help but realize that if the North won the war, their agricultural labor 
system was doomed. As a result, slave prices declined in some areas. Al- 
though slaves still sold at “sound prices,” most did not hold the value that 
their owners desired.” 

Other agricultural labor problems developed. On November 7, 1861, the 
Union navy captured Hilton Head and Bay Point, and the military imme- 
diately occupied the Sea Islands of South Carolina and took possession of 
several thousand slaves and a large cotton crop. A month later Secretary 
of the Treasury Salmon Chase sent Colonel William H. Reynolds to Beau- 
fort as an agent of the Federal government to collect the cotton seized on 
the plantations and to ship it north for sale. The plantation bondsmen 
and -women were now in reality neither slave nor free, but they required 
food and many northerners questioned whether they could work for and 
by themselves to meet their own food needs. Cotton agents and textile 
manufactures also wanted a crop of long-staple Sea Island cotton.” 

Secretary Chase sent Edward L. Pierce to report on the condition of the 
quasi-freed people and the state of the plantations on Port Royal. Pierce 
observed the freedmen and -women picking cotton for Reynolds at the 
rate of $1 per 400 pounds of unginned cotton delivered at the Port Royal 
landing. The pay for their labor came in the form of money, clothing, and 
provisions. In February 1862, Pierce reported that the black contrabands 
on the Sea Islands would cultivate cotton “with proper inducements.” 
Pierce recommended the appointment of superintendents to manage the 
plantations and black labor force. Chase, with the approval of Secretary of 
War Stanton, then appointed Pierce to the position of general superinten- 
dent and director of All Persons Engaged in the Cultivation of Lands and 
the Employment of Blacks to assist military officials with the confiscation 
of abandoned property and the organization of freed labor for plantation 
agriculture. Pierce planned to use the freed black workers to cultivate 
food crops so that they could feed themselves and thereby limit the need 
for Federal assistance. He also wanted the freedpeople to raise cotton 
for northern manufacturers and for sale to Great Britain for diplomatic 
purposes. This revitalization of agriculture on the Sea Islands would pay 
the government for the cost of its labor experiment, and Pierce recruited 
northern farmers and missionary groups to supervise the black workers 
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on the confiscated plantations. Each superintendent had responsibility 
for as many as six plantations and 500 freedmen and -women.” 

On April 29, Stanton ordered General Rufus Saxton, commander of the 
Southern Department, to “take possession of all the plantations hereto- 
fore occupied by rebels, and take charge of the inhabitants remaining 
thereon within the department, or which the fortunes of war may here- 
after bring into it.” Saxton also had the authority to make “such rules and 
regulations for the cultivation of the land and for protection, employ- 
ment, and government of the inhabitants as circumstances may seem 
to require.” The plantation superintendents now answered to military 
authorities, although this policy merely sanctioned existing practices. 
Saxton did not make any immediate changes, and the contrabands or 
freedpeople continued to work on the plantations in gangs under the 
direction of superintendents for which they received a wage. They also 
were assigned “nigger fields,” or private plots, which they were expected 
to cultivate for their own food needs.” 

Under Saxton, Pierce and his superintendents soon managed 189 plan- 
tations and controlled 9,050 freedmen and -women. Field hands totaling 
4,429 were assigned task work in the cotton fields by the superintendents. 
Their work routines and responsibilities, then, remained essentially un- 
changed from the days of slavery. However, Secretary Chase’s plan to allot 
plantations among “loyal” blacks and to furnish plows, hoes, rakes, horses, 
mules, food, and clothing at government expense and to supervise their 
work raising cotton for the government caused some alarm. Critics of the 
plantation supervision at Port Royal believed the venture would cost the 
government $2 per pound of cotton. Others hoped that Chase would not, 
in the planter tradition, pledge the 1863 crop to finance the 1862 crop 
through New York bankers. The plantation superintendents also quickly 
learned that the differing needs of the Treasury and War departments 
caused difficulties that hindered them from organizing the freedmen and 
-women and reestablishing productive plantations on the Sea Islands. The 
army, for example, took the horses and mules from the plantations in the 
Port Royal District for its own use and left only the animals too old or sick 
to pull a plow. When Chase complained to Stanton, the secretary of war 
suggested that the Treasury Department purchase the needed horses and 
mules from the proceeds of the cotton sold at Port Royal.” 

Similarly, in March, General John E. Wool, who commanded the De- 
partment of Virginia, appointed Charles B. Wilder as superintendent of 
negro affairs for the department and authorized him to appropriate all 
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Confederate land and cultivate it with freedmen and -women. Wilder 
placed each confiscated farm and plantation under the control of a white 
superintendent who had the responsibility to employ as many freed- 
people as possible and to pay them wages monthly or at the end of the 
crop season. Black workers who opted for payment at the end of the crop 
year when the cotton, corn, or other crops reached market would, in the 
meantime, receive a small monthly wage for living expenses. This pay- 
ment would be deducted from the total due when the crops were sold 
and the final payment made. Black workers also had the directive to raise 
vegetables for northern markets, and the secretary of war authorized free 
shipment of those provisions northward. Wool’s system to employ con- 
traband workers on the plantations, however, became expensive, and his 
plan to revitalize plantation agriculture in Virginia proved ineffective. It 
required new planning and leadership, but by that time the year ended.” 

Naval authorities also attempted to establish a colony of freed slaves 
on St. Simons Island, Georgia. To make the freedmen and -women self- 
supporting, the navy ordered them to “procure” their living from the land 
and “to plant cotton and thus .. . become of use to themselves.” By mid- 
April the former slaves had planted eighty acres of corn as well as fields 
of potatoes and beans. By July they had 300 acres of food crops under 
cultivation, and they had picked 25,000 pounds of long-staple cotton. 
This effort to restore agriculture on St. Simons, however, largely failed 
because the freedpeople “showed a great dislike to do the work they had 
been accustomed to.” Commander S. W. Gordon attempted to encourage 
fieldwork by withholding their beef ration and by placing contrabands in 
irons when they did not work hard enough. For the freedpeople, planta- 
tion work seemed nothing less than a return to slavery. Federal officials 
would encounter similar problems across the plantation South as Union 
forces occupied Confederate territory. The reinstitution of agriculture by 
black workers on white-owned lands would require time, new policies, 
and social and economic adjustments.” 

Still, Federal efforts to reestablish agriculture on St. Simons, Sopelo, St. 
Catherine’s, and Ossabaw islands in Georgia achieved modest success. Under 
the direction of navy officials, the freedpeople planted subsistence crops on 
a collective and an individual basis and marketed their surplus vegetables 
and poultry for cash. In July the former slaves sold their agricultural produce 
to the navy on St. Simons at the scheduled rate of 4 cents per quart for milk, 
65 cents per bushel for corn, 5 to 15 cents each for watermelons, 12 cents per 
dozen for eggs, 10 cents per peck for okra, 5 cents per peck for peas/beans, 
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50 cents per bushel for potatoes, 12 cents per chicken, and 13 cents each for 
cantaloupes, all considerably less than free-market prices but better than 
none at all. Periodically, the plantation superintendents distributed fish, 
bacon, and molasses to each family as well as paid $1 per acre for all cotton 
that had been planted for the Federal government before April.”* 

In August, the War Department issued a circular for the military su- 
perintendents responsible for confiscated or occupied plantations. It 
announced a pay schedule for work “done by negroes” on government 
lands. Blacks would be paid 25 cents per bushel for the corn raised but 
only after each worker contributed an unspecified amount to the army 
for the plantation’s horses and mules. If these workers failed to produce 
enough corn on their “private patches” to meet their own food needs, 
they could take payment for their work in corn, as long as they had the 
means to store it. On Edisto Island, South Carolina, the freed blacks or 
refugees also earned $1 per acre for plowing and planting cowpeas, tur- 
nips, and potatoes for government use, 50 cents per acre for hoeing these 
crops, 30 cents per day for splitting eighty fence rails, 20 cents per day for 
cutting and gathering hay and cowpeas, 25 cents per day for gathering 
potatoes, and % cent per pound of cotton picked. The superintendents of 
the plantations had orders to provide their freedpeople or refugees with 
one pint of meal, a half pound of salt, four pounds of meat, two pounds 
of flour, and 100 crackers each month to supplement the food crops that 
they raised on their allocated patches.” 

By September, 3,817 “effective” laborers planted 6,444 acres of corn and 
1,407 acres of potatoes on the islands of Hilton Head, Port Royal, and St. 
Helena, which authorities believed would feed the black population. Pierce 
now believed that “the Negroes will work for a living.” But only 3,384 acres 
of cotton had been planted, which returned about 90,000 pounds for an 
average of 26 pounds per acre; that compares poorly to the prewar average 
of 137 pounds per acre, although the discrepancy was due primarily to late 
planting, insects, and frost as well as poor seeds. Even so, by November 
the government reported that it obtained 3,500 bales of cotton, worth 
nearly $1 million (at 63 cents per pound based on 450-pound bales), from 
these workers on Port Royal, up from 2,000 bales the year before.* 

In December Saxton attempted to improve the operation of the confis- 
cated plantations and supervision of the black labor force by devising a 
new management plan. He based it on recommendations from his super- 
intendents, and it harkened to the days of plantation management under 
slavery. Plantation superintendents now required their black workers 
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to produce enough corn, potatoes, and other vegetables to meet their 
own needs and to cultivate sufficient corn for the plantation’s mules and 
horses. The superintendents allotted land for that purpose on the basis 
of one and a half acres per hand. The superintendents also appointed a 
black plowman, who had the responsibility for all implements and draft 
animals, and paid him 30 cents per day. Although the black workers did 
not object to raising corn and potatoes, they balked at raising cotton for 
the Federal government because of its linkage to slavery. In fact, the for- 
mer slaves had destroyed so many gins in 1861 that the cotton taken from 
the plantations had to be ginned in New York, thus losing the seed for the 
1862 crop. General Saxton tried to encourage the black workers to culti- 
vate cotton by paying them 25 cents per day for planting and cultivating 
and 2% cents per pound for picking. A foreman similar to an overseer 
took responsibility for the daily operation of the plantation and manage- 
ment of the labor force. By late 1862, however, this government agricul- 
ture experiment had failed on the Sea Islands. The revival of agriculture 
with black labor would take time, and the army and its superintendents 
could not do it alone.® 

While Union officials experimented with an agricultural labor system 
for black men and women on the confiscated plantations, the slave own- 
ers in Confederate territory confronted their own labor problems. By 
1862, the planters along the Georgia coast had abandoned their rice fields. 
The presence of Union troops in North Carolina caused many slave own- 
ers to move their bondsmen to relatively safe areas in the Piedmont and 
the mountains. Some planters in that state took their slaves as far south 
as Florida. In January near McPhersonville, South Carolina, a planter re- 
ported that “our plantations are in ruin & wreck—no negroes but a few 
old and decrepid [sic].” In April the Confederate army further disrupted 
agriculture in South Carolina when it ordered all of the planters near the 
coast to take their slaves inland above the “line of defense.” One witness 
to slave removal observed that “the negroes generally are very unwilling 
to go.” 

The planters who moved their bondsmen used them for subsistence 
agriculture on interior lands, which they bought or rented, usually at 
high prices, or they hired out their slaves for railroad or military work, 
a practice that further reduced agricultural productivity. Although some 
rice planters sent their slaves back to the river plantations on a limited 
basis to plant and harvest a crop, they had difficulty keeping a cohesive 
workforce due to flight, and rice production remained comparatively 
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limited. By late 1862, then, the Civil War had severely damaged this most 
prosperous agriculture in the Eastern Confederacy, an agriculture that 
had created vast wealth for a few planters. Further decline would follow. 


IN EARLY SEPTEMBER GENERAL LEE moved north with the intent to 
rout Union forces and encircle, or at least threaten, Washington. Federal 
troops under McClellan and led by Joseph Hooker and J. L. Reno blunted 
his invasion, and Lee took up a strong position near Sharpsburg, Mary- 
land, on the banks of Antietam Creek. After hard fighting and heavy 
losses on both sides, Lee did not have sufficient strength to advance and 
withdrew on the 18th. The Union had repelled Lee’s attack; whether it 
could do more to prevent a Confederate invasion remained to be seen. 
The defeat of the Army of Northern Virginia, however, gave southerners 
pause. Lee needed more men and appealed for a conscription law that 
soon took more farmers from their fields and further reduced agricultural 
production. Southerners could not defeat the Union unless northerners 
tired of the war and chose to end it. If they did not, the North would wear 
away at the Confederacy, and no southerner wanted a war of attrition.“ 

By early autumn, then, the agricultural power that most southern- 
ers believed would help win the war had substantially weakened. The 
grain-growing and agricultural-provisioning country stretching from the 
Potomac at Harpers Ferry to Memphis, Tennessee, had been exhausted 
of food supplies. The Confederate armies had consumed most of the ag- 
ricultural produce in the central portion of that region, and northern 
and southern armies had taken the farm products on each end of that 
expanse. The most productive farming areas in North Carolina and along 
the Gulf Coast had been drained of food supplies as well.®° 

Everything edible bore a high price. Cattle brought $7 per hundred- 
weight in southwestern Virginia, which served as the chief cattle raising 
area of the Upper South. Hay, which could not be sold for 50 cents per 
hundred pounds before the war, now brought $2 per hundredweight in 
the interior if it could be purchased at all. Eggs, which cost 3 cents per 
dozen in Boston, brought a dollar in Richmond. In Atlanta wheat reached 
$6 per bushel and flour $40 per barrel. In Charleston sugar brought 60 
to 70 cents per pound, molasses $2.50 per gallon, and lard 50 cents per 
pound. One observer noted, “Every article of farm produce has gone up to 
these fabulous prices and the ready payment of these tempting rates has 
exhausted the farming regions of the South of their supplies.” Farmers 
had made a great deal of money selling their produce, but they had sold 
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so much of their surplus that they had few reserves. Only the planting of 
grain in the cotton regions of the Deep South would save the civilian and 
military populations from hunger and want. This region, however, could 
not meet the needs of the population for meat, and the supply would soon 
worsen now that Texas beef could not easily cross the Mississippi River be- 
cause of the Federal gunboats, and with the railroad broken for cattle ship- 
ments from Texas. Only by capturing Kentucky could southerners obtain 
an adequate meat supply. Farmers in that state produced large numbers 
of cattle, hogs, horses, and mules, as well as food and forage in sufficient 
quantity to meet the civilian and military needs of the South. “The cam- 
paign in Kentucky,” one contemporary wrote, “is not only for securing 
another State to the Confederacy, but for meat and bread.” In September 
when Lee invaded Maryland, many southerners also believed that its farm 
produce would soon move to southern markets once Confederate forces 
captured the state. As a result, farm prices fell on the Richmond market. 
Bacon briefly declined to 60 cents per pound, but after the Confederate 
defeat and retreat at Antietam, farm prices again increased sharply.*® 

In the Shenandoah Valley, Confederate general William Nelson Pem- 
berton reported that the country north of Winchester, Virginia, was “dou- 
bly desolate. Army after army has passed over it, and a cloud of locusts 
were hardly less destructive.” When a rumor spread through Winchester 
that Pendleton’s army would winter in the town, a resident could only say 
“God forbid it.” She reported, “The country is barren in this portion” and 
“there will be some danger of a famine.”*” 

Still, not everyone despaired. In the valley wheat farmers profited from 
the presence of the Confederate army, which in October agreed to pur- 
chase wheat for $1.50 per bushel, cornmeal for $2 per bushel, and flour for 
$8 per barrel from farmers. The soldiers hauled the grain to local mills, and 
the government provided the grain bags and flour barrels, and the price of 
flour fell by 40 cents per barrel. Yet sugar brought $2 per pound and hay 
cost from $25 to $30 per ton, and, in November, potatoes brought $8 per 
bushel —a jolting increase from $5 per bushel a few weeks earlier. In Win- 
chester, Julia Chase reported that “no one seems to place much value upon 
the money now in circulation.” In South Carolina one planter observed 
that “the Confederate Treasury notes have now taken the place of all bank 
bills and gold and silver are never seen.” Farmers asked and received high 
prices in inflated Confederate currency, but they did not like it.** 

In October Thomas Waddell, who lived in Staunton, Virginia, observed 
that the farmers in Augusta County had difficulty feeding the population. 
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“Provisions of all kinds scarce and prices high,” he confided in his diary. 
Flour brought $14 per barrel, and “the extortion practiced by those who 
have anything to sell adds greatly to the hardship of the times.” Waddell 
saw difficult days ahead because southerners had “more to fear from the 
scarcity of foodstuffs and clothing than from the Yankee armies.” He wrote 
that “the drought continues unabated — the fields are perfectly barren — 
the wheat must perish soon. Farmers are unwilling to sell the produce they 
have on hand.” He added, “Many persons who have money can scarcely 
procure necessary food, even this early in the Fall, usually the most abun- 
dant period of the year.” By late autumn, then, farmers profited from high 
corn, grain, and pork prices if they had these provisions to sell.*° 

By early November, Commissary General Lucius B. Northrop estimated 
that the Virginia wheat crop averaged less than one-third the normal har- 
vest. The Confederate government now impressed flour and paid $12 per 
barrel, but farmers who had their wheat ground at local mills could sell 
it for $24 per barrel on the commercial market. They groused about the 
inequity, and consumers complained that the railroads would not deliver 
it in a timely fashion because the army controlled the lines and privileged 
military traffic. At the same time, an editor in Staunton, Virginia, wrote 
that “the short crop of wheat and corn for the past year, the fatality that 
has attacked the hog crop; the waste super induced by large standing 
armies; the drought which has retarded the Fall operations of farmers 
getting their wheat sown .. . the presence of the enemy, and the demand 
made upon them by our Government, State and Confederate, will we 
fear, be manifest in a short supply of bread and meat next year.” In South 
Carolina bacon and lard brought 60 cents and butter 75 cents per pound, 
respectively; flour sold for $30 per barrel and sorghum molasses for $2.50 
per gallon — prices comparable across the Eastern Confederacy. Drought 
had ruined much of the corn crop. The future looked bleak, while the 
present was a time of “earnest self-denial.”*° 

In early December corn became scarce in northern and central Geor- 
gia and some families suffered from the want of food. When a report 
circulated from Savannah that the army and people in the state faced the 
“peril of starvation,” and that the grain supply would force the army to 
disband within eight months, southerners became increasingly worried. 
The Quartermaster’s Department of General Bragg’s army necessarily for- 
aged farther to acquire food supplies: some detachments had to venture 
more than two hundred miles from their camps. Critics still maintained 
that more corn would be available for both civilians and the military if it 
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was not used for distilling whiskey, which brought as much as $12 per gal- 
lon on the Atlanta market and $20 per gallon in Richmond. Many south- 
erners had not given up the distillation of whiskey despite state prohibi- 
tions and congressional urgings because they preferred to convert their 
corn into a high valued product. Georgia’s governor Brown so wanted 
to close down the distilleries to conserve grain for food that he urged 
farmers to inform on those who distilled whiskey from corn and other 
grains. By the end of the year, only the distilleries in Georgia that had 
government contracts to supply the military with whiskey for medicinal 
purposes could avoid seizure. At the same time, farmers in southern Ala- 
bama had harvested an abundant corn crop and willingly sold to anyone 
who would pay $12 per bushel. In Atlanta, flour brought $45 per barrel. 
Housekeepers wanted sugar but stood little chance of getting it. Tobacco 
farmers also profited from the military market and from sales through 
Union lines for greenbacks. Most southern farmers were patriotic, but all 
understood the value of hard money and knew that Union currency held 
its value while Confederate notes did not.*! 

Southerners had many reasons to be despondent by the end of the year, 
but they took heart with a major Confederate victory. In mid-December 
Generals Thomas J. Jackson, James Longstreet, D. H. Hill, and J. E. B. Stu- 
art prevented Ambrose E. Burnside from crossing the Rappahannock and 
marching on Richmond. When Burnside attacked Confederate entrench- 
ments near Fredericksburg and suffered 15,000 casualties, southerners 
rejoiced but few expected the North to give up. Fredericksburg provided 
hope, but more Yankee soldiers would come with the waning of winter 
and the renewal of spring planting time.” 

In 1861 four of every nine southern men who enlisted were farmers. 
But by the end of 1862 those numbers had changed to three of every 
five soldiers after Congress in September passed the Second Conscription 
Act, which raised the draft age from thirty-five to forty-five years. But the 
army’s inability to feed all of the men in that age group reduced the call 
to those ranging in ages from thirty-six to thirty-nine. Despite a grow- 
ing agricultural labor problem, southern planters and farmers still met 
the overall food needs of the Confederacy. Nevertheless, the margin for 
error had become slim. Southern civilians and Confederate soldiers alike 
needed peace as their best defense against hunger.” 

Many southerners still believed that the Confederacy had the agricul- 
tural ability —that is, the power—to meet the food needs of the military 
and civilian population. Although New Orleans and Nashville had fallen 
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to the enemy and Union forces were nipping at the northern periphery 
and along the East Coast, planters and farmers had converted much of 
their cotton lands to grain and forage crops. Yet cholera had taken a toll 
on the hog crop. Railroad transportation for carrying food stuffs to city 
markets and consumers continued to worsen. Union soldiers had taken 
grain, livestock, and slaves and burned rail fences and cotton bales. Con- 
federate forces did much the same.” 

By the end of the year, wholesalers and retailers had come under in- 
creasing criticism, and some suffered physical violence for charging high 
prices. In December a group of women in Greenville, Alabama, attacked 
a railroad agent demanding “salt or blood,” and a group of “regulators” 
raided a government depot at Bladenboro, North Carolina, and took sacks 
of corn and rice. In the Eastern Confederacy, the general price index rose 
from 193 in January to 686 in December (January-April 1861 = 100). High 
agricultural prices now meant little because of rampant inflation, and 
farmers increasingly refused Confederate money. So many Georgians suf- 
fered from want of food that the legislature purchased 97,000 bushels of 
corn and requested the railroads to ship it to distressed areas at half the 
normal rate. While some 800,000 to 1 million bushels of wheat had been 
shipped to Richmond annually before the war, that number was now only 
250,000 to 300,000 bushels. The drop-off was even more serious because 
the white population had doubled and the city had become the supply 
center for the army. The continued enlistment of small-scale farmers took 
even more land out of production. 

Across the Eastern Confederacy, cotton planters grumbled about the 
Confederate loan program, but many had replaced cotton acreage with 
corn for the 1862 crop. Tobacco farmers profited from the military market 
and from some sales through Union lines for greenbacks. Rising prices, 
hoarding, and speculation as well as isolated food shortages raised the 
question of whether southerners had the will power to stay the course. 
Many southerners had now reached the conclusion that the war would 
not end soon and agricultural shortfalls would make a bad situation 
worse. The agricultural power of the South did not seem as dominant as 
it had in the spring of 1861. Earlier a Georgia farmer had asked, “When 
will war cease and the swords be beaten into plowshares?” No one knew 
the answer, and farmers and planters anticipated more hard times.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 





Western Troubles 


+ 


In the Western Confederacy many farmers and planters greeted the new 
year with optimism that faded to despair by December 1862. When the 
fighting began, the substantial expanse of the South and the absence of 
military engagements or the great movement of Confederate and Union 
soldiers meant that the war continued to benefit many western farmers. 
In the Texas wheat counties, farmers enjoyed the “easy circumstances” 
brought by the previous year’s bountiful crop. Texas farmers believed the 
blockade of the Mississippi River had enlarged the demand for their wheat 
and flour, which enabled the establishment of local mills because the 
blockade prevented grain and flour from reaching the Confederate West 
via the Mississippi River from the north. Some farmers broke their land 
with gang plows manufactured in Dallas and used oxen for draft power 
to prepare the land for grain crops. Wheat farmers averaged twenty bush- 
els per acre the year before, and they anticipated a large yield from this 
year’s summer harvest. A Tennessee observer reported that “the people 
of the wheat country have very little cause to complain of the blockade, 
as [it] is scarcely known to them except by its benefits.” By January 1862, 
however, the war had affected farmers and planters for both good and ill. 
In Mississippi one plantation woman sold “frying sized chickens” for 20 
cents each and butter for 32% cents per pound, all high prices. But her 
husband produced 100 bales of cotton, which brought only 8 cents per 
pound locally. She lamented that Texans sold their cotton to Mexico for 
good prices but that Mississippians could not reach that market.’ 

In mid-February another Mississippi planter reported that “our war 
news is awful.” By April a Texan observed that wagonloads of baled cotton 
arrived daily in San Antonio with most destined for market in Mexico. In 
New Orleans the editor of the Crescent wrote, “It cannot be disguised that 
our bacon is running low. From whence and how is the stock or supply to 
be replenished? Fifty dollars for a barrel of pork, one dollar for a bushel 
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of corn, fourteen dollars per barrel of flour.” The threat of a Union occu- 
pation of the city no doubt kept farmers from marketing their produce 
because in Bienville, a parish in northern Louisiana, they had a surplus 
of bacon and corn.’ 

In early February General Ulysses S. Grant struck at Forts Henry and 
Donelson, eventually driving Confederate forces across the Cumberland 
River. With the fall of Fort Donelson, Admiral Andrew H. Foote quickly 
powered his gunboats up the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers into Ala- 
bama and wrecked General Albert Sidney Johnston’s defense plan for east 
of the Mississippi River and, in late February, he evacuated Nashville, mak- 
ing it the first Confederate state capital to fall to Union control. The Union 
now controlled central Tennessee and its farms and plantations. In March 
Johnston struck Grant’s forces at Pittsburg Landing on the Tennessee River 
near Shiloh Church. After hard fighting the Confederates took a defensive 
position at Corinth, Mississippi. When the shooting stopped, some 10,000 
men from both sides lay dead. President Lincoln welcomed Grant’s victory. 
Southerners, farmers and planters included, feared dark days ahead.* 

They came quickly. In April Admiral David G. Farragut ran a flotilla of 
frigates, sloops, and gunboats over the sandbars at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River. After a hard fight passing Forts Jackson and St. Philip, the 
fleet sailed northward on the twisting river and took New Orleans. With 
the capture of the Crescent City, the Union controlled the largest and 
most important seaport in the Western Confederacy. Farmers who could 
reach the city could now sell their produce for greenbacks but the block- 
ade also tightened and further discouraged British intervention. Confed- 
erate farmers might remain loyal, but in the vicinity of New Orleans they 
now tilled Union soil.* 

Although most southerners, farmers included, were not yet totally 
at the mercy of northern armies, Union forces clearly threatened in the 
West, particularly in the Mississippi River Valley. Southerners worried that 
if New Orleans fell to the enemy, they would lose their source of sugar 
and molasses, the latter of which already brought $2 per gallon on some 
markets in the Eastern Confederacy. Agricultural observers urged farm- 
ers to plant more Chinese cane sorghum from which they could make 
sorghum molasses for cooking and to feed their slaves. Most farmers and 
planters heeded the call for more food production and reduced their cot- 
ton acreage substantially. In the Mississippi Delta slave women worked in 
the fields, “knocking down cotton stalks” and raking them into piles and 
burning the brush to help make plowing easier. The men followed with 
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plows preparing the fields for corn and potatoes. Most planters, however, 
could not forgo all cotton planting. Huston Huling Parker, owner of a 
large plantation near Brandon in Rankin County, Mississippi, planted 150 
acres. Others anticipated planting cotton, and they began sending more 
of their crop from 1861 to market in Natchez to make room for storage of 
the new crop. They eagerly anticipated the ending of the blockade. Some 
residents, however, urged them not to do it “under any circumstances” 
because they would endanger the city by inviting enemy attack to burn 
it and the city.° 

At the same time, Confederate armies moved on cornmeal, salt pork, 
beans, and hay, and in Arkansas the latter two provisions were lacking. 
The chief quartermaster of the Trans-Mississippi District made an “appeal 
to the patriotism of all farmers” to raise prairie grass and other hay crops 
that they could deliver for sale to the army at various locations along the 
Memphis and Little Rock Railroad. The quartermaster also urged plant- 
ers to put their slaves to work raising beans rather than cotton, which 
brought only 71% cents per pound on the New Orleans market before the 
capture of the city (unlike peas, which fetched high cash prices). By June 
some planters could not sell it for 6 cents per pound. One Mississippi 
planter remarked, “We can rely upon no source of supply for the wants of 
the army, but ourselves.” In the West as Union soldiers advanced, planters 
often burned their cotton as a matter of patriotism to keep it from falling 
into enemy hands or, if reluctant, government authorities burned it for 
them. In New Orleans authorities burned a large number of cotton bales 
in storage to keep it from capture as Federal authorities approached.° 

Either way, cotton farmers and planters lost their crop, although opti- 
mists contended that those who burned their cotton to keep it from the 
enemy benefited because they “deprived the enemy of the enjoyment of 
rich plunder.” Confederate soldiers also burned cotton for the same rea- 
son, and Union soldiers burned bales in retribution if the cotton could not 
be shipped north. In early May, Federal troops reportedly burned cotton 
in Louisiana whenever they found it. Rumors also circulated that between 
Memphis and New Orleans the work of burning cotton could be traced by 
the “ascending wreaths of smoke.” But one Mississippi observer reported 
that cotton bales did not burn easily or quickly, and they had to be stirred 
like a log fire to keep them aflame. Properly tended cotton bales would 
burn for days.’ 

By early spring, as Confederate soldiers abandoned territory to Union 
forces, Mississippi cotton planters wanted the Confederate government 
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to insure their claims for the loss of any cotton burned by its agents. They 
wanted a promise that they would receive the payment due for the cotton 
that they had sold to the government under the cotton loan program if 
Union forces confiscated or destroyed it. At the moment, they only held 
vouchers showing transfer of the cotton to the government. With their 
cotton in danger of destruction or confiscation, and in the absence of a 
government agricultural policy for wartime losses, they wanted assurance 
that they would be paid.* 

Many attempted to hide their cotton and wait for peace. With New 
Orleans under attack, editors called for all planters and farmers to burn 
their cotton along the Mississippi and its tributaries to prevent confisca- 
tion. In Arkansas planters along the Red, Arkansas, White, and St. Francis 
rivers and the Mississippi River also prepared to burn their cotton, which 
they estimated at more than 100,000 bales. Most cotton planters, however, 
responded with reluctance and, on April 26, General Pierre G. T. Beaure- 
gard ordered General Earl Van Doren to burn all cotton within the reach 
of Union forces along the Mississippi River if the planters hesitated to do 
it. The Confederate officers had orders to keep an account of the number 
of bales destroyed pending future payment by the government. Because 
so many planters refused to burn their cotton without coercion, however, 
Louisiana organized cotton-burning committees, which had the authority 
to summon planters before them to prove they had burned or “otherwise 
destroyed” their cotton as ordered by Brigadier General M. L. Smith on 
May 28. Overseers usually appeared before the local cotton committees 
and received a certificate signed by the board members, who recognized 
that the planter’s cotton had been destroyed and that legal action would 
not be pursued against him. In Louisiana rebel guerrillas received orders 
from military authorities to help the cause by burning cotton likely to fall 
into Union hands and to hang planters and farmers who resisted. Some 
planters began to consider the guerrillas more dangerous than Federal 
soldiers, and a few even praised Union soldiers for upholding “the prin- 
ciples of justice and civilization.”® 

When planters burned their cotton, they were not committing the 
fiber to the cotton loan program. By June some 500,000 bales had been de- 
stroyed in the Mississippi River Delta and another 300,000 bales in Arkan- 
sas alone. At the same time, Commodore Farragut’s gunboats had passed 
the mouth of the Yazoo River on their way to lay siege to Vicksburg, and 
his men and supporting forces burned cotton along the Mississippi River. 
Below Vicksburg, Union forces torched an estimated 250,000 bales. One 
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contemporary lamented, “Our agricultural power is diminished... by the 
loss of some of the richest domains in the South.” 

As the cotton burned, farmers expressed outrage over the presumed 
privilege that President Jefferson Davis enjoyed. They were angered 
when a rumor spread from Mississippi that not a pound of cotton had 
been burned on the plantation of Davis and his brother Joe E. Davis near 
Vicksburg. Many cotton men expected their fellow planters to support 
the cause by denying the enemy an important agricultural commodity. 
In Tennessee rumors circulated that speculators were purchasing large 
quantities of cotton from planters and farmers with the intent to sell it 
to Federal forces when they arrived. The extensive amount of cotton in 
storage at Knoxville, the hotbed of Unionism in East Tennessee, indicated 
treason to some southerners. As a result, the army ordered the Western 
& Atlantic Railroad to suspend the shipment of cotton over its line until 
further notice and to refuse acceptance of cotton for storage at any depot 
or building along the road. If the planters and farmers kept their cotton 
at home, they might lose some money, but speculators could not use it 
for their own advantage while aiding the enemy. The loyalty, if not the pa- 
triotism, of some planters and farmers had begun to weaken depending 
on the proximity of northern forces and the potential to earn greenbacks 
for their agricultural commodities.” 

Clearly, by the spring of 1862, some cotton farmers near Federal lines 
had begun to separate their feelings of self-interest from their sense of 
loyalty to the Confederate States of America. Already many cotton farm- 
ers and planters realized that neither the government in Richmond nor 
the Confederate armies could protect them, particularly the farther they 
lived from the Eastern Confederacy. Moreover, they may not have yet real- 
ized it, but the Federal government wanted to appease them with trade: it 
hoped to regain their allegiance, or at least their neutrality, through the 
exchange of cotton for badly needed sound currency.” 

Lincoln had authorized trade with southerners in Union-controlled ter- 
ritory but not with farmers, planters, and speculators in states or areas still 
under Confederate control. All loyal citizens — at least those who testified 
as such — could trade cotton for northern goods and money, provided that 
they could provide evidence that they rightfully owned the fiber. Federal 
Treasury Department agents supervised this agricultural trade. In June, 
when Memphis fell to Union forces, the cotton trade began in earnest 
and advanced downriver with the army. Cotton planters may have equivo- 
cated early in the war, but their allegiance became shakier as the conflict 
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dragged on. Without military protection their loyalty waned, particularly 
when northern agricultural markets beckoned. Agricultural self-interest 
and loyalty to the Confederacy increasingly became separate ideas, even 
needs, in the months ahead, especially in the Western Confederacy.” 

The Confederate government did not have a consistent policy on the 
cotton trade with the Union. Jefferson Davis left the matter to the War 
Department and his generals, whose policies ranged from prohibition 
to assistance. Secretary of War James Seddon authorized licensed deal- 
ers and government agents to conduct trade to gain needed supplies for 
Confederate soldiers, but he prohibited the exchange of cotton and other 
agricultural goods, such as vegetables, eggs, and butter, by farmers, plant- 
ers, and speculators. Nevertheless, farmers sold these provisions to Union 
forces because they needed the money. In this sense, loyalty to family su- 
perseded loyalty to the nation-state. Seddon did not, however, enforce his 
restrictions, and this failure made the War Department a complicit part- 
ner in illegal agricultural trade. The trade of provisions to the Union to 
benefit Confederate soldiers arguably indicated a merger of self-interest 
and national loyalty. Farmers and planters could benefit themselves and 
the Confederacy with this trade. Agricultural trade with the enemy, then, 
stemmed from complicated and sometimes conflicting motives arising 
out of necessity, opportunity, and loyalty — any one of which existed sepa- 
rately or which drove actions collectively.“ 

At the same time, the Hinds County Gazette in Mississippi urged planters 
to seed a “good deal” of cotton for the sole purpose of keeping their slaves 
employed, even ifa successful crop drove the price down to 4 or 5 cents per 
pound. The editor of the Weekly Mississippian in Jackson disagreed, arguing 
that it would be “suicidal” for cotton growers to have two crops on hand 
when the war ended. Optimistically, he expected the war to end next year, 
and the 1861 and 1862 cotton crops would keep the price low for a long 
time. Slaves need not plant, cultivate, and pick cotton for the sake of keep- 
ing them busy. Rather, planters should “let” their slave women and chil- 
dren raise corn, potatoes, and hogs while the men were deployed elsewhere 
to build fortifications and to serve the army camps and on railroad labor 
details. Or, the editor argued that the slaves should work on the small-scale 
farms of the white owners who served in the army. “If the worst comes,” 
he wrote, “give them arms to fight by the side of their masters,” thereby 
showing the speed by which sensibility can give way to absurdity.* 

In May cotton planters in captured portions of Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee increasingly sold their cotton for greenbacks, which buyers 
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transported north for resale to textile manufactures or shipment abroad. 
From Nashville an observer reported that “buyers are scouring the coun- 
try in all directions as far as the protection of the Federal lines extend, 
and sometimes even further. The planters are acting like men of practical sense, 
and are quick to trade.” Cotton prices ranged from 16 to 17 cents per pound 
in specie or U.S. Treasury notes and brought 22 to 25 cents per pound in 
Tennessee currency. The planters were bankrupt. But seeing that the Fed- 
eral government would not confiscate their land, they quickly expressed 
their desire to sell their cotton to northerners and return to the business 
of planting more cotton. After the fall of New Orleans, however, Louisiana 
governor Thomas O. Moore prohibited Louisiana farmers, planters, and 
factors from selling cotton to the enemy “under all circumstances.” Cot- 
ton planters and farmers had much to lose by obeying his edict. When 
Union forces captured an area, they began collecting cotton for shipment 
to New Orleans. One Union soldier reported, “Cotton is king for the army 
[and it] is doing nothing else but gathering cotton.” 

Yet, while planters and farmers wanted to sell their stored cotton to 
northern buyers, they were accused by neighbors, the Confederate army, 
and the government of being unpatriotic, even traitorous. Their dilemma 
worsened during the summer when speculators and northern agents 
from the captured cities of New Orleans, Memphis, and Nashville arrived 
in cotton areas with large quantities of Confederate currency that no lon- 
ger had value in the Union-controlled territory. These speculators offered 
Confederate notes for cotton: they wanted to get rid of depreciating Con- 
federate money while purchasing cotton in storage that they could sell on 
the northern market for greenbacks. The fall of New Orleans, Memphis, 
and other towns encouraged cotton farmers and planters to trade with 
Union agents.” 

In midsummer Confederate authorities in Mississippi reportedly pur- 
chased cotton and burned the fiber to keep the planters from selling it 
through Union lines for greenbacks. Yet that summer thousands of bales 
of cotton and barrels of molasses and sugar were arriving in Memphis 
for reshipment to Louisville and other northern markets. In Nashville 
a resident reported that “large quantities of cotton pass through our 
streets daily. The planters have too much sense to burn their cotton, if 
they can help it.” In Mississippi, farmers and planters alike had hid much 
of their cotton and now carefully but swiftly hauled it to market. When 
this cotton reached New York City, it sold for 44% to 50% cents per pound. 
The occupation of New Orleans and Memphis, then, permitted the legal 
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reopening of the cotton markets, and many farmers and planters took 
advantage of the opportunity to sell their fiber. If they could get their 
cotton to market or at least to northern buyers, high prices and payment 
in greenbacks awaited them. With New Orleans factors paying an aver- 
age price of $230 per bale for the 1862 crop, cotton farmers and planters 
earned immense profits.” 

At the same time, Confederate editors and politicians urged western 
farmers and planters to seed corn rather than cotton but many saw the 
monetary possibilities in hedging their bets and profiting from the mis- 
takes of others who abided by government wishes and reduced their cot- 
ton crop. These cotton producers still believed the war would end soon 
and the domestic and international market would pay high prices to those 
who had cotton to sell. In March the Arkansas legislature, not trusting 
farmers and planters to reduce their cotton acreage during spring plant- 
ing, mandated that no one could plant more than two acres of cotton per 
hand, under penalty of a $500 to $5,000 fine. At the same time, a bill was 
pending in the Mississippi legislature that would allow each planter only 
three acres of cotton for each field hand; the measure also mandated that 
not more than five bales weighing 500 pounds each could be produced on 
those three acres or sold. Violators would face a fine of $1,000 and not less 
than twelve months imprisonment and forfeiture of their crop. A month 
later the governor asked Mississippi farmers not to plant more than one 
acre of cotton per hand and to seed the majority of their land to grain.” 

Despite the efforts of Arkansas, Mississippi, and other states to limit 
the production of cotton, neither Louisiana nor Texas made any provision 
for decreasing the acreage planted as a matter of law. Robert H. Miller, a 
Confederate soldier from the “Flowery Mound” plantation along the Black 
River in Concordia Parish, Louisiana, wrote home: “I advise Pa to plant 
just as much cotton as he can cultivate, and these are my reasons, if % of 
the planters fail to do so (as you suppose) the crop of that staple will be 
considerably smaller than it has been for years. If the Blockade is raised 
in six months from this time all the cotton now on hand will have been 
disposed of before the new crop comes to the market, but this new crop 
will bring more money than the last because of the shortness of the supply 
introduced by so many planters refusing to plant, or it will at least, bring 
as much as any crop ever did.” If his father planted cotton, he could take 
advantage of those who did not by reaping a high price despite the war.” 

The Confederate government did not mandate or allocate acreage re- 
ductions and abdicated the responsibility to the states. It then failed to 
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create an efficient bureaucracy to enforce agricultural policy. Union com- 
manders, meanwhile, encouraged planters to bring their cotton to them, 
for which they would receive payment in gold or greenbacks. In Jackson 
the editor of the Weekly Mississippian warned that the goal of their “mag- 
namity” was to weaken planter support for the Confederacy. Rather than 
sell cotton to northerners or let the Yankees confiscate it, he advised them 
to burn it. He also advocated the death penalty for any planter or farmer 
who sold cotton across Union lines, a punishment that would keep all 
cotton from the enemy and prevent “base and avaricious” men from sell- 
ing out “their country.” The cotton trade had to be stopped, the editor 
contended, for the good of the Confederacy. For many planters and farm- 
ers, however, the opportunity to make a wartime profit selling cotton 
trumped loyalty and patriotism.”! 


WHEN THE YEAR BEGAN FLOUR brought $9.95 to $11 per barrel in New 
Orleans, an increase from $4.55 to $5.45 a year earlier. Although buy- 
ers wanted corn, little reached the market. In late March corn brought 
$1.50 per bushel on the New Orleans market and $1 per bushel on local 
markets. The editor of the Natchez Weekly Courier contended that if the 
war continued farmers and planters would make more money from grain 
than from cotton and tobacco, and they would better serve the Confed- 
eracy by planting corn and wheat. In early April, just weeks before New 
Orleans fell to Union forces, the Confederate provost marshals in conjunc- 
tion with the committees of public safety fixed the price of flour at $15 
to $16 per barrel and corn at $1.25 per bushel. Some farmers and planters 
wanted $2.50 per bushel for wheat and corn, which prompted the editor 
of the New Orleans Crescent to suggest that President Davis declare martial 
law to keep agricultural and food prices under control. With corn selling 
in Shreveport for only 50 to 55 cents per bushel, the Committee of Safety 
encouraged farmers to sell their grain in New Orleans to help alleviate the 
food shortage. The New Orleans editor supported that suggestion, telling 
farmers and planters that “you have corn, you have hogs, you have cattle, 
send them to the city, the money is ready for all you may send, and at 
better prices than selling cotton at 121% cents per pound, or even 15 cents; 
in fact $16 per barrel of flour is equivalent of 20 cents per Ib. for cotton.”” 

As spring planting time approached, the Natchez editor reminded 
farmers in April “that if they wish a speedy termination of the war, and 
the speedy establishment of their independence, they must raise very 
large grain crops.” Indeed, he wrote that “any people who have enough 
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to eat... can not be conquered.” Patriots planted grain, not cotton. “Let 
it be remembered,” the editor continued, “that if you wish to grow rich, 
you must fill your corn cribs and granaries now, and be prepared to raise 
large crops of cotton when the blockade is raised.” Moreover, the best pro- 
tection against speculators was the production of surplus crops. Bluntly 
the editor told farmers that “you owe it as a solemn duty to God and your 
country — to your wives and children — to religion and liberty, to raise very 
large crops of provisions.” Without agricultural power, the Confederacy 
would be lost.” 

The plea for grain production was no idle alarm. Hunger stalked many 
families in Natchez and its surroundings because so many farmers had 
departed with the army. The situation had become so serious that resi- 
dents wanting to eat were forced to pay inflated prices at an open mar- 
ket supplied by farmers and planters. (One spring morning, 105 families 
drew food supplies at this market.) Agricultural and food prices contin- 
ued to increase, and in late March the editor of the Natchez Weekly Courier 
complained that residents paid $22 per barrel for flour while the army 
purchased it for $6.50 per barrel. Speculators and farmers reaped a profit 
in Confederate money on the open market, but farmers dreaded seeing 
impressment agents on their property. By April agricultural production 
also began to suffer in the Delta for want of labor. In Washington County, 
Mississippi, one resident reported that “there are only two young men left 
in our neighborhood and one of them .. . is lame and can’t go [to war].”” 

By midsummer Mississippi began to feel the effects of the blockade and 
war. In addition, rust had ruined the oats and damaged the wheat crop in 
many areas, and farmers cut it for fodder. The damaged grain meant that 
the “prospect for bread [was] very bad.” One-third of the slaves had fled 
the plantations, and food shortages had become severe. A Confederate 
wrote Governor John J. Pettus saying, “We are now proving our loyalty 
by starvation —the tears of our women and the cries of our children for 
bread!” At Natchez, located in one of the most fertile and productive areas 
in the state, flour had disappeared from the market and even low-quality 
cornmeal brought high prices. Drought made matters worse and ruined 
the corn crop, which in turn reduced the amount of grain for hogs and 
cattle, which then decreased the amount of pork and beef available at 
slaughter time. In June, Mississippi farmers sold fodder in Jackson for 
$1.25 per hundredweight, a good price, but they soon paid $20 per bushel 
for salt to pack their pork. As a result, some Mississippians who had advo- 
cated secession now professed loyalty to the Union.” 
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Planters near Vicksburg had not by July been able to seed their crops, 
so dangerous was the countryside, and the Union army and Confeder- 
ate guerrillas had confiscated so much food that residents had almost 
reached the “verge of starvation.” One planter reported “provisions scarce 
at Vicksburg.” He sold his cornmeal for $1 to $1.50 per bushel, but Vicks- 
burg merchants raised the price to $2 to $2.50 per bushel. Farmers wor- 
ried that their wagons would be “pressed” if they attempted to reach 
the city market. But a northerner remarked that Mississippians had corn 
and cotton to sell, and if they starved it was due to their “want of energy 
and loyalty.” Still, by late summer a Mississippian reported that corn had 
largely replaced cotton, and he believed that “no fears need be enter- 
tained as to our ability to feed the armies of the Confederacy.” 

Food prices by August had escalated so much in Arkansas that the pro- 
vost marshal for that region fixed prices on “all eatables.” Flour could not 
sell for more than $8.00 per hundred pounds, cornmeal $1.20 per bushel, 
eggs 20 cents per dozen, chickens $2.40 per dozen, and ham 30 cents 
per pound. Consumers supported this food policy, and beyond Arkansas 
others hoped that the provost marshals would do the same. Houston resi- 
dents also favored military imposition of fixed prices for food because 
flour sold for $15.00 per hundred pounds, bacon 23 cents per pound, eggs 
30 to 50 cents per dozen, and butter from 35 to 50 cents per pound — prices 
that they considered extortionate. Military authorities could not supervise 
or enforce price fixing policy such as that attempted in Arkansas, and ag- 
ricultural and food prices brought all the market would bare.’ 

In San Antonio flour brought $40 per barrel and corn $2.50 per bushel 
during the summer. One resident attributed these high prices to the de- 
preciation of Confederate currency and concluded that it was not worth 
more than “three bits on the dollar.” On September 1, when flour reached 
$30 per barrel in Houston, an editor urged the public to stop buying flour 
and to use cornmeal for bread. With an estimated 2,000 wheat growers 
in Texas who had produced an abundant crop, he believed that high 
prices could only be attributed to greedy millers and merchants, and they 
needed regulation. The residents of Austin gave a “great hue and cry” 
because farmers asked $15 per barrel for a sack of flour and $1 per bushel 
for corn and barley. The farmers responded that these prices still did not 
permit them to get a plow sharpened or a wagon repaired, or to purchase 
items for the home because the merchants and tradesmen charged them 
even higher prices. The editor of the Austin State Gazette suggested that the 
authorities might have to impose martial law to keep the merchants and 
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mechanics from gouging farmers and the public with unjustified prices. 
He believed that “as a class the farmers are now suffering more than any 
other from extortion.””® 

While wheat and corn supplies were dwindling, nearly 460,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar sat on the New Orleans landing and in planters’ storage 
facilities. Prices ranged from 2 and 4 cents per pound, depending on the 
grade, and the price of molasses ranged from 18 to 23 cents per gallon be- 
cause the blockade of the Mississippi River kept these prices suppressed. 
In April the imminent fall of New Orleans encouraged cane growers 
to sell their sugar rather than to store it. They were hoping for a short 
conflict, Confederate victory, and high postwar prices. Seizure by Union 
troops would mean no profit at all. Soon, sugar planters sent their hogs- 
heads up the Red River to Jefferson, Texas, and up the Ouachita River to 
markets in northern Louisiana and Arkansas. Houston and Beaumont, 
Texas, also provided a market for sugar and molasses. Later in September 
General Benjamin F. Butler conducted raids into the Lafourche region to 
confiscate sugar for shipment to northern refiners. Sugar planters had 
marketed their crops across the South, but war and the congestion of the 
railroads now forced them to sell their sugar in the towns and cities along 
rivers accessible to steamboats when Union forces were not nearby.” 

In May the occupation of New Orleans ended Confederate control of 
the southernmost sugar parishes, prompting many planters to flee with 
their slaves to Texas. Some planters remained, however, and hoped for the 
best when Federal troops arrived. The captured sugar plantations quickly 
became refugee camps, and Union soldiers plundered and burned sugar 
mills, destroyed equipment, and impressed horses and mules. Along the 
lower Mississippi River cane fields sometimes became battlefields. Some 
cane planters still managed to ship sugar and molasses to Natchez by 
steamboat, where it bought 8 cents per pound and molasses $20 per bar- 
rel before Union gunboats closed the river to unlicensed traffic. Some 
planters also marketed their sugar and molasses by steamboat at Shreve- 
port, but transportation costs made this venture unprofitable.” 

Before Union forces captured New Orleans and the sugar parishes, 
the price of sugar fell and banks reduced the extension of credit upon 
which the planters depended to purchase food for their slaves until they 
could bring the crop to market as sugar and molasses. In 1862, they owed 
some $20 million to their factors in New Orleans. Their sharp reduction 
in spring planting made further financing impossible. Some planters 
turned to cotton and rice production as an alternative, but without much 
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success. In late May, a reporter from Louisiana passed on the warnings 
of a resident that planters would not receive corn from the Northwest 
to feed their slaves and that the Union armies possessed large areas of 
the southern corn-producing states. The planters, the reporter wrote, had 
neglected their duty to raise corn instead of sugarcane, “although at the 
outset they were in favor of the most ultra measures.” Now they raised 
only enough corn to meet their needs rather than those of the army. Their 
selfishness in planting sugarcane had created a great danger because “a 
week’s lack of food would disband the whole Southern army.” A cynical 
northerner noted that perhaps the sugar planters could foresee the end of 
the war and wanted to be ready with a large sugar crop for sale northward 
rather than get stuck with a surplus of low-valued corn. Perhaps so, but 
the 1862 crop produced only 87,000 hogsheads of sugar.” 


BY 1862 TEXAS HAD BECOME the largest supplier of beef for the West- 
ern Confederacy. During the spring, commissary agents bought 200,000 
cattle in Texas. Louisiana drovers loaded them onto boats or swam them 
across the Mississippi. Between the last week of July and the first two 
weeks of August, more than 20,000 cattle in herds ranging from 400 to 
600 head made the crossing. These sales marked the peak of droving 
Texas longhorns to the New Orleans and Memphis markets, which by the 
summer were under Federal control. In November, however, a Richmond 
editor reported that 20,000 Texas cattle had crossed the Mississippi River 
destined for civilian and military markets in southeastern Louisiana and 
Mississippi. Along the way residents watched as hundreds of Texas long- 
horns passed through their towns. Congressman John A. Wilcox of Texas 
boasted that his state could “furnish the whole army with beef during the 
war, and charge nothing for it,” provided the government would pay the 
droving expenses. Local slaughterhouses, such as the one in Alexandria, 
Louisiana, also packed large quantities of salt beef from Texas cattle. This 
cattle trade from Texas to Confederate territory east of the Mississippi 
River continued until Union soldiers and sailors took control of the river 
in the summer of 1863. By the end of the year, Union gunboats prevented 
most herds from reaching the east bank of the Mississippi River, although 
some drovers made the attempt as late as 1864.” 

Meat packers processed Texas cattle in plants at Jefferson, Tyler, and 
Bonham, Texas, and helped supply Confederate soldiers in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Indian Territory, although the supply never met the de- 
mand. The enlistment and later conscription of cowboys also hindered 
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the raising of cattle in Texas. As a result, mostly old and young men re- 
mained to tend the herds, and their presence enabled many large-scale 
cattle ranches to continue operations. Congress provided a partial remedy 
to the draft law in October by exempting one stockman from conscription 
per 500 head of cattle on a ranch, but the stockman had to be exclusively 
engaged in cattle raising. Even so, the beef supply did not increase for the 
Confederacy because of Union control of the Mississippi River. 

At the same time, Union and Confederate armies impressed or simply 
took cattle from farmers east of the Mississippi River. In Tennessee, Union 
general Don Carlos Buell ordered his foraging parties to scour the coun- 
tryside for all the cattle (beef and dairy), yearlings, and calves that they 
could “scrape up.” But foraging for cattle proved no easy task because so 
few grazed in the countryside of the Western Confederacy. Southern Loui- 
siana was an exception: planters in the sugar parishes produced a large 
number of cattle. Four sugar parishes sent approximately 30,000 head 
of cattle to markets along the coast and to New Orleans during the year. 
By late November, however, with New Orleans under Union control and 
Federal forces creeping farther into Confederate territory, one planter 
wrote, “Louisiana is lost— our only hope is to go West to Texas where beef 
is plentiful.”** 


IN THE WESTERN CONFEDERACY HUNGRY Confederate and Union cav- 
alry and infantry took food and forage from farmers as a matter of right. 
These incursions onto the property of planters and farmers by both sides 
wreaked havoc on the agriculture of the Western Confederacy in the 
areas where the armies marched and fought. In April a planter’s daughter 
in Washington County, Mississippi, complained that Yankee troops had 
raided their property, drank their buttermilk, and taken all of their mules 
and 186 slaves and “many plows.” The men returned during the summer 
and stole their chickens. In July soldiers under General William Tecumseh 
Sherman’s command destroyed many of the farms near Cold Water, Ar- 
kansas. His men overran the county, “stealing and destroying everything 
they could lay their hands on—not leaving a barrel of corn or a piece of 
meat.” They killed every cow, hog, and sheep they saw and destroyed the 
growing crops by riding through them, and they took all of the horses and 
mules of value as well as more than two hundred slaves.* 

Near Nashville, a planter complained that “the federals seem to think 
that the property of the Rebels or Secesh as they term us belongs to them 
and act accordingly. If horses or mules are wanted they go and get them.” 
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He could have added “and slaves too.” In September a planter near Baton 
Rouge reported that Yankees had taken thirty-eight “head of negroes,” 
twenty-eight mules, and all of his wagons and cattle. He had a “tolerable 
crop of cane,” which would make about 500 hogsheads of sugar, and a 
“very good” corn crop, but he expected Union soldiers to take all of it. He 
also estimated that Union troops had taken 600 slaves from his parish. 
Another Louisiana planter spoke for many when he said that his family 
members were “getting along as well as we can,” but — between runaways 
and Union theft—he expected to lose all of his slaves unless he could 
move them to Texas.**® 

Horses, mules, corn, and forage remained in high demand by the 
Union army. In October near Nashville, a planter reported that the 95th 
and 106th Illinois Infantry had camped nearby and burned his cotton gin 
and killed his milk cows, hogs, and beef cattle, as well as those of other 
farmers throughout the area. When northern cavalry bivouacked on Con- 
federate farms, he also complained they turned their horses loose “into 
fields of hay and grain to graze at will upon the cherished crops of the 
farmer in the vicinity.” If the farmer attested that he was a Union man, his 
crops might be spared, or he might receive a note promising that the Fed- 
eral government would pay for the damages. In November, he lamented 
that the 11th Illinois Cavalry had camped in his front yard. They had cut 
down his timber, burned his fence rails, occupied his stable, taken his 
mules and horses, cut his harnesses into little pieces, and destroyed his 
farming implements. In utter despair he attributed his loss to “chastise- 
ment” by God because southerners had “sinned greatly.” In late October, 
a woman in Winchester, Tennessee, also reported that Union troops had 
taken “every fowl from the place except one or two old hens, which ran 
as if for dear life at the mere sight of blue britches.”*” 

Near Bolivar, Tennessee, in late autumn teams from the 78th Ohio ven- 
tured thirteen miles from camp to find forage for their horses. One sol- 
dier reported that for miles around the town, “fields are laid bare; fences 
used up for fuel; corn crops long since appropriated; cotton fields half 
picked; and hundreds of acres of plain-land, upland, hill-side, and hollow 
still white with myriads of untouched and open bolls. ... No horses, no 
mules, no cows, no calves, few hogs, no cabbage, no potatoes, apples, 
chickens —no nothing that is edible.” Then he noted, “The secesh stole 
the cream, we drank the milk. They took first choice, and we appropri- 
ated the remainder.” A Union officer confirmed that observation about 
middle Tennessee when he wrote, “This is a dreary, desolate, barren and 
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deserted looking country.” Near Holly Springs, Mississippi, a traveler re- 
ported seeing nearly endless cotton fields white with fiber but few people: 
farmers and planters had fled, taking their livestock and best slaves with 
them. Large cornfields that adjoined the cotton lands had gone unhar- 
vested. Only a few blacks remained who, to one secessionist, seemed “su- 
premely happy.”* 

Union pillaging of farms and plantations had become so destructive 
that in early December, General Sherman in Mississippi issued General 
Orders No. 2, decreeing that “the indiscriminate and extensive plunder- 
ing by our men calls for a summary and speedy change.” Sherman op- 
posed pillaging, but not the seizure of needed Confederate agricultural 
provisions. He ordered that quartermasters and commissaries of brigades 
could take only corn, fodder, livestock, meat, “or any species of subsis- 
tence store”; if the farmer or planter proved to be a loyal Unionist, the 
officers were to provide him with a receipt for later payment. Few Union 
soldiers paid much attention to the directive, particularly when they were 
hungry or feeling spiteful. Essentially, Sherman’s order meant that agri- 
cultural products belonged to the United States, and its agents would take 
and distribute them as regular rations.® 

Confederate “brigands” or guerrillas caused problems for farmers 
near Nashville, where they told farmers that they would confiscate their 
wagonloads of potatoes, vegetables, and fowl as well as apples, eggs, and 
other agricultural commodities if they attempted to market their produce 
in the Union-occupied city. As a result, food prices escalated. Housekeep- 
ers with money now began hoarding food, which made the acquisition 
of provisions more difficult for the poor. One resident suggested that the 
Union army send forage trains into the countryside so that traders could 
purchase agricultural products directly from the farmers under the pro- 
tection of the military. At the same time, some farmers believed that if 
they made it to Union-controlled Nashville with their produce, the Fed- 
erals would impress their grain, meat, butter, and other provisions, as 
well as wagons and teams, so they stayed home. Their absence did noth- 
ing to help Nashville’s “famishing citizens.” General Henry W. Halleck 
attempted to assure them that Union soldiers would not take agricultural 
produce, wagons, or horses belonging to farmers who were transport- 
ing their produce to the Nashville market. But farmers remained uncon- 
vinced, and only time and the strict enforcement of military policy would 
ease their fears and encourage them to take their commodities to the 
city. In the meantime, prices remained “exorbitantly high.” By autumn 
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many farmers and planters who occupied the lands where Confederate 
and Union armies marched saw little reason to invest the money, time, 
and labor needed to replant and split new rails for fences. Most Confed- 
erate farmers and planters remained patriots, but the yeomanry was 
demoralized.” 


MISSISSIPPI PLANTERS REPORTED DURING THE Spring that overseers 
were “scarce,” and one hoped that his new man would “not need as much 
overseeing as his predecessor did.” Planters, however, easily hired out their 
surplus labor, and slave prices held firm in the Western Confederacy into 
the spring. Even in Unionist East Tennessee, the price of slaves had not 
depreciated. In late March a twenty-year-old man sold for $1,500 and a 
woman with an eight-month-old child brought $1,180 while a lot of five 
slaves, gender unreported, sold for $5,000. Slave prices also remained 
high in Texas. High slave prices meant capital gains and income from the 
sale of surplus labor, but the war also jeopardized that investment in the 
Western Confederacy. In Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkan- 
sas slave owners confronted the increasing problem of bondsmen fleeing 
to Union lines as Federal forces captured Confederate territory, which 
meant considerable loss of high-value property. They also struggled with 
the rapidly depreciating Confederate currency. In Mississippi one planter 
suffered arrest for refusing Confederate money for the sale of a slave.” 
While the arrival of Union forces did not technically free the 139,000 
slaves on the sugar plantations, planters made adjustments to the new 
labor conditions. Some abandoned their sugar plantations. Others planted 
cotton despite the absence of a market and an unsuitable climate in the 
lowlands. Some rented their plantations to those who had the capital 
for, and the interest in, planting crops. Other planters leased their lands 
under sharecropping-like conditions —the tenant received one-third of 
the crop and the owner two-thirds, with the tenant paying one-third of 
the expenses and taxes. Lessees, who agreed to pay half of the operating 
costs, received half of the sugar produced for the year. And some planters 
sent their slaves to Texas, where they hired the men out at the rate of $40 
per month to cut and haul railroad ties and the women at $20 per month 
to do lighter work. Some were hired out to help coopers make flour bar- 
rels at the rate of $15 to $24 per week. Texas planters occasionally paid 
in cotton at the rate of 8 cents per pound. Other sugar planters hired 
their slaves to wheat farmers in Texas. By doing so they earned some in- 
come from the labor of their slaves and kept them from capture by Union 
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forces. In Mississippi, planters also moved their slaves as far from the riv- 
ers as possible to protect them from Union raiding parties.” 

When General Butler and Federal troops occupied New Orleans and 
took charge of the sugar country, planters saw the price of the staple 
plunge. The fall of New Orleans in the spring made the planters’ problems 
of no markets and little credit far worse. Many slaves fled behind Federal 
lines. In July 1862 a Bayou Lafourche planter noted, “There has been a per- 
fect stampede of the negroes on some places in this vicinity.” When slaves 
remained on the sugar plantations they often refused to work. Land prices 
also declined, which further hurt planters’ ability to borrow money.” 

Although the flight of slaves from the sugar plantations angered the 
planters, confiscated slaves meant that the Union army had to feed, 
clothe, and shelter them as well as find them work. Some quasi-freedmen 
and -women could be put to work on various army details, but too many 
fled behind Union lines to accommodate all of them with employment by 
the army. Moreover, by the summer the Federal government still did not 
have a policy for dealing with fugitive slaves. In July the U.S. Congress, 
however, passed the second Confiscation Act and the Militia Act, which 
freed the slaves on the plantations where their masters had abandoned 
the land and authorized their employment for the military’s benefit. Yet 
many slaveholders remained on their plantations and took the loyalty 
oath. These slaveholders wanted their property back so they could re- 
sume sugar and other agricultural production, and Butler had the legal 
responsibility to protect the property of loyal citizens.“ 

By autumn the labor supply problem had become serious and uncertain 
on the sugar plantations. General Butler responded to the dual problem — 
planters lacked sufficient labor to raise crops, and too many freed slaves 
had fled to Union lines to feed and clothe them — by devising a solution 
that existed in some similar form until after the war. In October, he pro- 
vided the planters with labor and the freedmen and -women with protec- 
tion from slavery. The de facto free men and women would be hired by 
loyal planters and lessees of abandoned plantations to work on their old 
plantations or other plantations of their choice, with all proceeds going 
to the Federal government. The freedpeople within Federal lines provided 
the labor at the rate paid of $1 per ten-hour day. He later applied this 
policy to other plantations in Louisiana. Butler also leased and sold some 
abandoned sugar plantations to speculators. If a planter took the oath of 
allegiance to the United States, he could continue operating his planta- 
tion and employ black men and women at the rate of $10 per month for 
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able-bodied males, with women and children paid less for a month’s work. 
Work consisted of ten-hour days, six days a week, for twenty-six days per 
month. The planters provided food, shelter, and other care and promised 
not to abuse their workers with corporal punishment. Butler’s labor policy 
essentially made slavery a dead institution in the sugar region where it 
had not been politically declared illegal.* 

On November 9, Butler issued General Orders No. 91 to help deal with 
the agricultural labor situation in Bayou Lafourche. The Lafourche Par- 
ish had many of the largest sugar plantations, some of which the owners 
had abandoned and on which remained thousands of freedpeople. With 
this order Butler attempted to revive the plantation economy, employ the 
freedmen and -women, and produce crops, especially sugar, for the Fed- 
eral government. The order sequestered the plantations of disloyal owners 
and imposed the general’s labor policy. In addition, it authorized a Seques- 
tration Commission consisting of army officers to administer confiscated 
property, including slaves, and supervise the work on the plantations. 
Planters who had not borne arms against the Union since the fall of New 
Orleans and who took the oath of allegiance would have their property 
spared from confiscation. The Sequestration Commission rented the plan- 
tations of unrequited Confederates, often to northerners, thereby creat- 
ing even more animosity. Some slave owners took their bondsmen and 
-women away rather than lose them to Butler’s emancipation policy. This 
paid labor force, however, showed little inclination to bring the planta- 
tions back to full productivity, particularly for sugar, and the freed workers 
produced only 20 percent of the 1861 crop. This decline in sugar produc- 
tion, however, resulted from more factors than just low productivity by 
the freedpeople. When the year ended, only a few nominally loyal sugar 
plantations, whose owners had taken the oath of allegiance, remained in 
operation; instead, the majority hoped that with the retention of slavery 
they could return to the profitable production of sugar and molasses.“ 

In December General Nathaniel Banks succeeded Butler as commander 
of the Department of the Gulf, which constituted the Union-occupied por- 
tion of Louisiana south of the Red River. Banks wanted to get the freedpeo- 
ple back on the plantations, and he expanded General Butler’s provisional 
labor system. Even so, the management of plantations in Union-occupied 
areas and the supervision of the freedmen and -women developed differ- 
ently in the West than it did in the Sea Islands in South Carolina under 
General Rufus Saxton. In the West, the Federal government did not have 
control of all the plantations because some continued to be occupied by 
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the freedpeople, while others remained with Confederate owners who 
had not fled. General Banks confronted this agricultural labor problem as 
soon as he took command of the Department of the Gulf. The sugar plant- 
ers, while grateful that the Federal government did not confiscate their 
lands, complained that the newly hired black labor force did not work as 
hard as slaves, and they could not use force to motivate them.” 


BY NOVEMBER COTTON PLANTERS IN the Mississippi Valley had become 
disgruntled with the Confederate cotton purchase program. In Louisiana 
the government reportedly paid 13 cents per pound less than agents of- 
fered for cotton in Virginia and 8 cents less than they paid for cotton in 
Georgia and Alabama. The price difference resulted from transportation 
problems, but few planters accepted that explanation. Cotton planters 
in the lower Mississippi Valley believed the government should pay the 
highest market prices, reasoning that it was the fault of the Confederate 
army that their cotton was not safe from Federal confiscation. In Louisi- 
ana some government purchasing agents argued that all cotton acquired 
by the government had to be stored at least twelve miles from the Missis- 
sippi River. This regulation, they hoped, would keep farmers who lived 
close to the river from selling their crop to Federal or northern agents.** 

Not all cotton farmers suffered. James Alcorn, a planter in Coahoma 
County, Mississippi, reported to his wife, who was living with her parents 
near Eutaw, Alabama, that he was sending her a wagonload of bacon, 
flour, sugar, and $1,050.75 of Federal money, $2,100 in gold, and $1,000 in 
Confederate currency. He had sold eighty bales of cotton for more than 
$12,000 in Memphis, and he hoped to sell another hundred bales for more 
than $15,000. He sold his cotton for 35 cents per pound in greenbacks. He 
could exchange some of the greenbacks for Confederate money for 30 
to 40 cents on the dollar. When he went home, crossing through Union 
lines, he had a negotiable currency in Confederate-held territory, which 
he planned to invest in land, thereby paying for it with depreciated Con- 
federate money rather than good Federal dollars. He smuggled his cotton 
to Memphis up the Mississippi River and reported, “The smuggling busi- 
ness has now become popular and people are beginning openly to trade.” 
His planter friends were doing much the same. Federal dollars meant 
more than unequivocal allegiance to the Confederacy for many farmers 
and planters in the Western Confederacy.* 

Alcorn also told his wife to purchase corn with Confederate money, 
as well as food for the slaves and forage for the horses and mules on her 
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parent’s plantation. The Federal dollars merited saving for the future be- 
cause he believed the South was going to lose the war. “We will hope for 
the best, and prepare for the worst,” he wrote. That preparation meant 
trading cotton to the enemy for all the profit it would bring in Federal 
dollars. And profit he made. In December he wrote, “I have been very busy 
hiding & selling cotton.” He had marketed 111 bales and had $10,000 in 
greenbacks and $1,000 in gold. He still had 50 bales of old cotton and 40 
bales of new but unginned fiber, which he hoped to sell for $20,000. “I am 
busy I assure you,” he told his wife, “and am making my time count,” by 
selling his cotton at 40 cents per pound.*° 

By early December, however, the summer drought meant failure of 
the corn crop in Mississippi, except in the bottomlands, and privation 
began to give way to hunger. One farmer complained to Governor Pettus 
that the farmers who cultivated corn in the river valleys had produced 
a “superabundance of corn,” but they refused to sell it at a fair price. 
They commonly rejected $2.50 per bushel because the “Demon spirit” of 
speculation encouraged them to keep their crop off the market until they 
received $3.00 per bushel. Greed, he believed, harmed the Confederacy 
more than Yankee soldiers. This Mississippi farmer wanted the legislature 
to establish price controls to protect the poor and small-scale farmers 
from the more fortunate planters. Similarly, a Mississippi soldier reported 
to the governor that his wife could not afford corn at $3 per bushel on 
his soldier’s salary of $11 per month, and he could not return home to 
help her with the farm. At the time, the army paid farmers $1 per bushel 
for corn when they needed or took it. Food prices had escalated beyond 
the ability of the poor to purchase it. Hunger began to touch many poor 
families in the towns and countryside alike. The soldier wrote, “In the 
name of God, I ask is this to be tolerated? Is this war to be carried on and 
the Government upheld at the expense of the Starvation of the Women 
and children?” During the coming winter the Mississippi state legislature 
appropriated $500,000 for food and other assistance for the indigent fami- 
lies of soldiers, most of whom were farm families.*! 

Many areas of the Western Confederacy now suffered from food prob- 
lems, and prices continued to rise. In Houston, workers earned at best 
$3 per day, but bacon sold for 75 cents per pound, eggs for 75 cents per 
dozen, butter for $1 per pound, flour for $31 per barrel, cornmeal for 
$2.50 per bushel, and milk for 40 cents per quart —all prices that had in- 
creased since the war began, as they had across the Western Confederacy. 
Texas beef, however, remained plentiful at 30 cents per pound from the 
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butcher. In Corpus Christi, flour sold for $40 per hundredweight, sugar 
commanded 75 cents per pound on Christmas Day, and shelled corn 
brought $8 per bushel, which reportedly gave farmers a profit of $2 per 
bushel. Merchants and residents hoped that these high prices would en- 
courage farmers from the up-county to bring them their stock of provi- 
sions, all of which there was a “great scarcity” in the city. Although farm- 
ers enjoyed these high wartime prices, consumers complained that they 
could not make ends meet.” 

As the year drew to a close drovers still managed to swim or transport 
a few hundred head of cattle across the Mississippi River, but that supply 
had seriously diminished since 1861. In December a farmer near Nash- 
ville killed forty-two hogs collectively weighing 6,620 pounds, and other 
farmers also pursued this wintertime activity. Army and civilian needs 
for meat, however, still exceeded supply. Editors and Confederate officials 
continued to urge planters and farmers to seed grain and raise livestock 
rather than plant cotton in the spring. The corn yield had tallied less than 
average across many areas, although it proved bountiful in southern Ar- 
kansas where one resident noted, “There is more corn in the Confederacy 
than its people can possibly consume.” Hungry people in drought-stricken 
and heavily foraged areas could not appreciate his optimism.” 

The growing absence of slave labor made the cultivation of cotton 
problematic. One Tennessee slave owner wrote that “most of my negroes 
are gone. ... What the balance of the darkies will do remains to be seen.” 
Federal-occupied Nashville proved a compelling lure. But small-scale farm- 
ers also had their own grievances about labor, particularly the exemption 
from conscription for planters who owned more than twenty slaves. One 
Mississippian wrote Governor Pettus complaining that the Twenty Negro 
Law was “the handle at which most of the malcontents grind.” This law 
caused grievances to fester until the war ended among the farmers who 
did not own the required number of slaves for them to qualify for an ex- 
emption from the army. 

By late December, the key to agricultural prosperity in the Western 
Confederacy had become the northern market. A tobacco farmer near 
Clarksville, Tennessee, had been unable to sell his crop to Confederate 
buyers unless he accepted Confederate money. When Federal troops occu- 
pied his neighborhood and enabled him to safely transport his tobacco to 
Kentucky for sale, he received a high price of $20 per hundredweight and 
got $2,269.40 for 11,347 pounds or 20 cents per pound. He accepted pay- 
ment in Kentucky money, however, rather than greenbacks because he 
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and his neighbors still believed the Confederacy would win the war and 
bring Kentucky with them. Confederate farmers liked the high wartime 
prices, provided they could sell their produce for good, sound money — an 
outcome that became increasingly difficult to achieve when buyers paid 
with Confederate currency. In Murfreesboro, Tennessee, Confederate cur- 
rency exchanged at the rate of three to one for greenbacks, another clear 
indication that southerners in the Western Confederacy were wavering in 
their support for independence.* 

Agricultural prices had so escalated from lack of production and infla- 
tion that hunger prevailed in some areas of the Western Confederacy. In 
Arkansas military authorities continued to set food prices, but a lack of 
agricultural produce was not the essential problem. Rather, greed ruled 
the marketplace to the detriment of hungry people. Some planters were 
accused of refusing to sell foodstuffs unless they received their asking 
price, such as getting $4 per bushel of potatoes. If they did not get their 
price, they took their produce home. In Little Rock, residents called farm- 
ers, who sold cornmeal for $2 to $3 per bushel from their wagon beds, 
“extortioners.” One observer noted, “There is . . . no established price 
for anything; everybody, even to the negroes, getting all they can.” The 
sugar plantations suffered from neglect or abandonment. Drought had 
damaged grain crops, and hog cholera remained a threat across the re- 
gion. Union foraging parties and Confederate impressments left farmers 
and planters with few provisions. Still, many farmers looked forward to 
spring when they hoped to plant large cotton crops if the war ended. In 
the meantime, the agricultural problems in the West meant shortages of 
corn for meal, hogs for bacon and salt meat, and flour for bread as well 
as little beef.°° 

In late December Confederate general Braxton Bragg engaged Union 
general William S. Rosecrans’s forces along the Stones River near Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee. When the fighting ended Bragg withdrew to Chat- 
tanooga. Although Rosecrans did not pursue him, this Union victory gave 
the North another incremental piece of Confederate soil, and it bode ill 
for southern farmers and planters as well as soldiers in the Western Con- 
federacy during the coming year.” 

While Confederate and Union forces maneuvered, Robert H. Cantrell, 
a Tennessee planter, confided in his diary that his situation had become 
grim. “I was well fixed here before the war, even within the last six 
months but how different now. My place is a perfect waste. House burned 
down, fencing pretty well all burned, not an acre enclosed on the place, 
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no hogs — about 130 killed. My cattle, except 2 milch cows killed; 1 mule & 
3 good horses taken ... my gin house & lint room greatly injured. ... My 
harness run through the cutting knife. .. . Farming implements destroyed 
or burnt up.” Foraging Union and Tennessee cavalry had taken at least 
1,000 bushels of corn. Indeed, the war had cost him dearly. In despair he 
reflected, “I am at a loss what to do.” Cantrell spoke for many farmers and 
planters in the Western Confederacy.** 
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CHAPTER FOUR 





Eastern Realities 


+ 


Southern farmers and planters greeted the arrival of 1863 with guarded 
optimism across the Eastern Confederacy. In mid-January Georgia farm- 
ers crowded the streets in Atlanta with their wagons hauling corn, fod- 
der, hogs, peas, potatoes, and turkeys. Tobacco sold at “advanced prices,” 
increasing 10 percent in one week. Corn whiskey brought $15 per gallon. 
One observer noted that fat hogs and “greasy speculators” both squealed 
and grunted “ad libitum.” Eggs brought 75 cents per dozen and hams $1 per 
pound. Farmers who had commodities to sell received “enormous prices.” 
Everyone wanted Irish potatoes, but the demand exceeded the supply. 
One local editor urged farmers to “drive up here with your North Carolina 
wagons loaded with them: you can get apple prices and more for ’taters.” 
Milk cows, mules, horses, and beef cattle were in good demand. Only 
transportation problems caused by muddy roads and inadequate railroad 
service curtailed large transactions of farm commodities in the city mar- 
kets. In eastern North Carolina, farmers prepared for the planting season. 
They, too, anticipated high prices due to scarcity because they could not 
meet the food needs of the army and the people and because speculators 
purchased commodities but held them from sale unless they received 
their asking price. An inflated currency also contributed to escalating 
agricultural and food prices.' 

By the winter of 1863, however, the food supply problem became in- 
creasingly serious in North Carolina. In February a Raleigh resident re- 
ported, “Our market has been very barren for the last few days, and what 
is offered is held at such prices as to make the contemplation of a perfect 
torture.” Cornmeal brought $4 per bushel, corn-fattened pork sold for 
50 cents per pound, and turkeys brought from $5 to $8 per pair. “From 
sharks, speculators, extortioners, and other vermin and wild beasts,” 
he wrote, “good Lord deliver us.” Fresh meat had become a “luxury un- 
known,” and roosters allegedly had stopped crowing in Fredericksburg, 
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Virginia, because they had been eaten. For the moment hungry southern- 
ers primarily blamed the military, which controlled their railroads, but in 
time they would blame farmers for high prices and inadequate supplies. 
One Mobile resident expressed a growing sentiment, saying “how in the 
name of God are the people to support this war. ... How are the people to 
pay for the support of the war and its armies when, through stupid official 
orders, provisions are put at famine prices, and it requires more than all 
the earnings of the masses of them to buy meat and bread.” In Charleston, 
bakers marked up the bread price to 25 cents for a half-pound loaf. Flour 
remained in short supply at $65 per barrel, which one resident considered 
“an enormous sin in the eyes of God.”? 

Southerners had rejected with considerable braggadocio the northern 
belief that the South could be starved into submission, but by spring 1863 
some were less certain about the South’s agricultural power. Farmers and 
planters often had commodities to sell, but depending on their location 
the market might not be southern. The region no longer had access to 
farm produce from Kentucky and Missouri, as well as from middle and 
western Tennessee and northwest Virginia (soon to be the new state of 
West Virginia). The Tidewater grain regions of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina had been lost to the North, which one contemporary believed had 
diminished the grain crops of southern farmers by one-third. Texas drov- 
ers also had increasing difficulty getting their cattle across the Mississippi 
River, and the Confederate meat supply declined by half. The substitution 
of grain for cotton by planters and farmers had partially offset these food 
losses, and grain seemed to be in “abundance” where armies did not fight 
and march. Although distribution of agricultural commodities remained 
a problem, large expanses of arable land lay unused and ready for farm- 
ers to make it productive. The agricultural potential and power of the 
South, many contended, only needed the “organization of a judicious and 
efficient system of distribution.” For these southerners, speculators and 
the railroads had caused the food problems, not a lack of agricultural 
productivity. Some suggested the government nationalize the railroads 
to improve the distribution of farm commodities.* 

In Atlanta prices were “greatly advanced” when the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation became operative on January 1. Tough beef brought 
20 cents per pound but bacon, one resident reported, “we never see nor 
hear tell of.” The sugar supply fell short of demand, and the price rose 
to 80 cents per pound for the best quality. Molasses brought $8 per gal- 
lon. The demand for wheat at $7 per bushel also exceeded supply and a 
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price increase from $1.60. per bushel a year earlier. Farmers sold corn at 
$1.90 per bushel, up a dollar in a year, and wholesalers resold it for $2.25. 
Farmers also sold butter from their wagon beds for 75 cents per pound. 
Whiskey and peach brandy brought the “fabulous prices” of $15 and 
$18 per gallon, respectively. Farm prices increased farther north and 
closer to the Union armies. In early January, consumers paid 50 cents per 
pound for beef and $1.50 per pound for butter in Charleston. In Richmond 
corn brought $3.50 per bushel, an increase of 80 cents per bushel in a 
year. Butter brought $1.50 to $1.60, up from 30 cents per pound a year ear- 
lier and bacon sold for 75 cents to 80 cents per pound, an increase from 
23 cents per pound in June 1862. The government purchased most of the 
wheat at $3.40 per bushel which officials hoped would prevent the price 
from escalating, although millers offered $3.55 per bushel.* 

Tobacco farmers believed that only the fall of Richmond would prevent 
prices from advancing for all grades. One tobacco planter reported, “As 
heretofore, most of the fine shipping tobacco is being bought up by foreign 
merchants and their agents. If the war continues twelve months longer, 
foreigners and Jews will have possession of most of the real estate and all 
of the tobacco in Virginia.” The leaf now brought $1.50 per pound. The prof- 
itable tobacco crop of 1862 that reached market the following February, 
however, brought more complaints that farmers should plant neither cot- 
ton nor tobacco. In the South man and beast alike needed food crops. The 
planters and farmers who raised cotton and tobacco increasingly had their 
patriotism questioned. One Virginian wrote, “The man who raises cotton 
and tobacco now is not only aiming a blow at the independence of his 
country, but at what, perhaps, he values more, his own interests. The only 
enemy we have to fear is the sacrifice of the common good to the individ- 
ual. One more year of self denial and in all probability the South can return 
to the cultivation of its popular staples with safety and profit.”® 

Farmers and planters who made the decision to limit their cotton crop 
continued to express considerable animosity toward those who did not 
restrict their acreage according to state and socially acceptable standards. 
In the spring a correspondent of the Savannah Republican declared that 
anyone who planted cotton “deserves to be destroyed, or to have all his 
plantations and negroes ravaged and desolated, and himself fed upon 
corn cobs as long as he lives.” Many planters in southwestern Georgia 
disagreed, however, arguing that they had produced an abundant corn 
crop the previous year at the government’s urging, far more than could be 
transported to market or the army by the railroads. Some farmers already 
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had planted the three acres of cotton allowed by law. Those who had 
not planted intended to do so, maintaining that it would be “unjust and 
unconstitutional” and “class legislation” against them if they could not 
plant cotton. In their own judgment they had produced enough corn, and 
this year many intended to plant cotton. Yet with some planters selling 
short-staple cotton for $1.07 per pound and long-staple cotton for $2 per 
pound in Charleston —crops that once brought only 16 cents to 18 cents 
per pound —the temptation to plant cotton instead of corn proved hard 
to resist.® 

In early April President Jefferson Davis appealed to the patriotism 
of farmers and planters by urging them to raise food and forage and to 
“abstain” from planting tobacco and cotton and to provide an immedi- 
ate supply of meat for the armies. The majority of planters and farmers 
supported the president’s call for change. J. B. Jones, a clerk in the War 
Department, observed that “we are planting almost every acre in grain, 
to the exclusion of cotton and tobacco—resolved never to be starved, 
nor even feel a scarcity of provisions in future.” The South’s agricultural 
power still seemed sufficient to prevent hunger, certainly starvation, and 
to help win the war, provided that farmers and planters made immediate 
adjustments in their planting patterns.’ 

Those who did were wise to do so, because Confederate food needs 
increased when Union soldiers came again in force, striking for Chancel- 
lorsville. However, the Army of the Potomac, now under the leadership of 
General Joseph Hooker, proved inadequate to the task. After clashing with 
General Robert E. Lee’s Army of Virginia on April 30, he withdrew a week 
later after losing more than 17,000 men. Despite the death of General 
Stonewall Jackson, Lee had taken bold risks and driven Hooker from the 
field. Once again Confederate military power prevailed. Whether Confed- 
erate agricultural power could endure remained to be seen.® 

Although most planters reduced their cotton acreage and planted more 
corn, public and government officials did not trust them to act in the best 
interests of the Confederacy. A correspondent to the London Times saw the 
danger because the Confederacy needed food, not cotton or tobacco. He 
warned that there was “a tendency in the Cotton States to plant a greater 
breadth of their great staple, as also in Virginia to plant more tobacco 
than is consistent with the safety of the entire community.” Indeed, too 
many planters and farmers still emphasized cotton, which they sold on 
local markets for manufacturing or held in reserve for the day when the 
international and northern markets reopened. The lack of a centralized, 
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authoritative control of agriculture meant that the observance of farm 
policy remained a matter of state regulation or voluntary goodwill. Loy- 
alty to wallets often came first.° 

The South Carolina legislature, in the absence of action by the central 
government, prohibited anyone from planting more than three acres of 
short-staple and one and a half acres of long-staple cotton during the 
year for each hand owned or employed by them between the ages of 
fifteen and fifty-five. Two hands between fifty-five and sixty-five or be- 
tween twelve and fifteen years of age could count as one hand for cultivat- 
ing purposes. White, nonslaveholding farmers could plant cotton under 
the same restrictions. Violators were subject to a $500 fine for each acre 
planted above the number specified, with payment made to the district 
Soldiers’ Board of Relief. The acreage allotment would be determined by 
the tax collector based on the number of slaves the planters reported for 
assessment. Slaveholders faced a $100 fine per slave for inaccurate report- 
ing (this money also went to the Soldiers’ Board of Relief).’° 

Governors Joseph E. Brown of Georgia, John G. Shorter of Alabama, and 
Zebulon B. Vance of North Carolina considered ways to reduce cotton pro- 
duction. Even General Braxton Bragg urged the government to mobilize 
agriculture on a wartime basis by prohibiting the planting of cotton and 
tobacco, by requiring planters and farmers to cultivate an allocated acre- 
age for corn and other grains — and by government operation of planta- 
tions, essentially nationalizing agricultural production as a war measure. 
Commissary General L. B. Northrop favored the latter proposal. Congress, 
however, would only urge farmers and planters to “subordinate the hope 
of gain to the certain good of the country” by planting food crops rather 
than cotton and tobacco. It left land-use regulations on acreage and pro- 
duction allotments to the states." 

The states, however, responded with recommendations rather than 
regulations. In April a committee in the Georgia legislature advised farm- 
ers that they should not cultivate more than one and a half acres of cotton 
per hand. Half of the crop could be sold for commercial purposes and half 
used for home consumption. The committee members recognized the im- 
portance of providing cotton as well as provisions because people needed 
not only food but clothing. They agreed that cotton would enable the 
Confederacy to “raise the blockade of our ports, and relieve us from this 
direful war.” The legislature, however, voted the bill down because it did 
not want to impose even this modest regulation on cotton planters. The 
editor of the Southern Confederacy in Atlanta did not believe that Georgia 
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farmers would plant more than one- to three-quarter acres of cotton that 
spring because “the patriotism of the farmers is equal to their duty in any 
emergency.” He did not believe that any cotton planting restrictions were 
necessary, and he urged farmers to raise as much cotton as possible after 
they grew enough food for their families, the public, and the military. 
He asserted, “Cotton is power. It is yet to be the most efficient weapon in 
achieving our independence, and the more we have of it the better. Plenty 
of provisions first—be certain of that; and then all the cotton that can 
be made. This should be our policy.” Wartime production based on vol- 
untarism rather than on efficient, enforceable government agricultural 
policy continued to weaken the Confederacy.” 

The editor of the Richmond Dispatch urged farmers to plant corn, veg- 
etables, and wheat rather than cotton. Food crops would help ensure in- 
dependence, while cotton planted with the intent of gaining high profits 
from northern buyers if the war soon ended would make them the equiv- 
alent of Benedict Arnold. Too many planters, he believed, sought gold 
rather than independence, and the time had come for the government to 
develop a systematic and efficient food policy.” 

A Virginian agreed and wrote that he was “pained” to learn that many 
planters prepared to cultivate tobacco. “We do not need more men in 
the army,” he contended, “but rather the ability to feed them.” The Con- 
federacy could only depend on heaven and the “productive earth.” The 
situation was clear. “No other friends have we; none other.” Every foot 
of ground had to be planted because “every grain of the soil is a grain of 
gold.” For him anyone who cultivated cotton and tobacco was a “public 
enemy” who would starve the defenders of his country. Then, with a call 
to all farmers and planters, he concluded, “Let us sacrifice selfishness and 
avarice ... upon the altar of public good. Let us consecrate the soil to the 
support of the army and people. Let every man who does not fight, work 
to feed those who do.”" 

The detractors remained. A Virginia farmer serving the army wrote home 
telling his wife to raise tobacco. “I had rather had it [tobacco],” he wrote, 
“than Confederate bonds,” because it was worth more than government 
securities. Another farmer agreed, saying that farmers should “make all the 
tobacco we can” because it was “bound to sell high.” With tobacco prices 
ranging from $8 to $10 or more per lug, farmers pursued profits and inde- 
pendence, although they usually put their wallets first. Moreover, when 
quartermasters’ agents arrived seeking food, they often left the tobacco 
alone —a decision that affirmed the value of raising it over food crops.” 
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While farmers and planters debated whether to plant cotton and to- 
bacco, the food situation worsened in Richmond. “All kinds of fresh and 
cured meat now command in the market prices the like of which never 
were asked nor paid before,” one observer reported. Until mid-February 
the Richmond Daily Examiner, in the words of its editor had stopped quoting 
market prices of provisions because that notification tended to “enhance 
them” and “alarm the community.” But high prices had become “chronic 
and stationary,” and he saw “no harm in letting the people know what 
they have to pay for a dinner.” Indeed, high food prices had escalated 
with beef selling for 75 cents, pork for 90 cents, and bacon for $1.0 per 
pound respectively, or as much as the seller chose to charge, but consid- 
erably more since January. Irish potatoes brought $8 and sweet potatoes 
$10 per bushel, onions sold for $30, and apples for $40 to $50 per barrel, 
respectively. Other vegetables sold at high prices. Butter brought $1.75 
and soon reached $3 per pound. Turkeys brought from $7 to $10 apiece, 
and chickens $2 each. These food prices had increased the cost of board- 
ing in the city by 500 percent from the previous year. Richmond residents 
considered these prices “ridiculous,” but “stern necessity” obligated con- 
sumers to pay them. Residents asked, “What next?” It seemed unimagi- 
nable that food prices and scarcity would increase and bring hunger and 
want to the nation’s capital. Outside of Richmond, the price of forage also 
rose. In Southampton County, General James Longstreet’s men foraged 
for grain and fodder, driving the price for corn to $20 per barrel and fod- 
der to $3.50 per hundredweight. In Mobile, flour reached $73 per barrel 
in March.” 

As food prices rose in areas where supply could not meet demand, 
quality declined rapidly. In Richmond, which was always taxed by the 
food needs of the Army of Northern Virginia and plagued by insufficient 
railroad transportation, food quality had reached a “miserable condition.” 
One observer noted, “The beef when not entirely destitute of fat is grisly 
and jaundiced. The mutton looks like poor venison, red, blue, and stringy. 
The hogs are diminutive, with very long legs and noses.” To make matters 
worse, he noted, “there is offered for sale a suspiciously large quantity of 
sausage meat. The less that is said about the probable components of this 
article of food the better,” and he hoped that all of the horses that died 
about the city did not end up in some form on grocer’s shelves and family 
dinner tables. Virginia farmers desperately wanted to send their produce 
to the Richmond market to reap high prices, but Confederate impress- 
ment officers made their efforts risky, if not impossible.” 
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As a result, one Richmond resident noted that “the truth is, we are in 
danger of famine amid plenty.” The very existence of the nation had been 
jeopardized by the Commissary Department, he believed. Moreover, the 
food scarcity drove prices upward. Richmond’s prices became the “rule 
of the country,” further contributing to inflation in the Eastern Confed- 
eracy. One Alabama resident reminded farmers and planters that “there is 
a power to sustain your sons and brothers in the field, and it is expected 
of you. .. . Let the plowshare turn up every fertile yielding acre in your 
possession and plant therein corn and wheat -— these alone.” They were 
the Confederacy’s “only salvation,” while ensuring an “ample chance for 
profit.” Cotton should only be planted for home consumption.* 

In Atlanta grocers had taken sugar off the market, holding it until they 
could command prices above the 90 cents per pound as the Louisiana 
sugar plantations became increasingly threatened by Union forces. Con- 
sumers made a “great demand” for flour, cornmeal, and Irish potatoes, 
and they paid “advanced prices” for them. The city markets, however, had 
little of these food commodities. Wheat brought from $7 to $9 per bushel, 
and rice about the same price. In February near Asheville, North Carolina, 
a farmer’s wife sold turkeys for $1.50 each, which satisfied both seller and 
buyer. Corn, however, remained scarce in the area and sold at “any price” 
but at least $2 per bushel.” 

In early March the editor of the Richmond Daily Examiner warned planters 
not to depend on peace to decide what to plant in the spring. But because 
Confederate impressment agents usually paid them 50 percent below the 
market price, many planned to limit corn production to meet only their 
own needs. Robert Garlick Hill Kean, head of the Confederate Bureau of 
War, wrote that “the army will be starved and famine will ensue in the 
cities unless the Secretary changes his policy and buys in the market for 
the best price.” Many people in Richmond needed food with supplies in- 
sufficient; with the railroads either unwilling or unable to transport food 
supplies; with much of the population employed by Confederate and state 
governments and unable to leave the city; with a large slave population 
working in the munitions and other war-related industries and hospitals; 
and with the army nearby. Outsiders formed an “immense population” 
and a “great city” on their own. Many government officials responsible 
for supplying the city could not manage the job because of incompetency, 
while others relied on confiscation “with too over bearing and sweeping 
a hand.” Still, one North Carolina planter’s wife contended that the food 
shortages in Virginia for the army resulted from failed “management,” not 
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supply. She charged that the Quartermasters Department failed to “exert 
themselves” to find it. Her slaves had planted a large crop of Irish potatoes 
because of Army need and a high price, but she lamented that govern- 
ment buyers in her Halifax County neighborhood paid only $2 per bushel 
for wheat while civilian buyers paid $5 per bushel elsewhere. The govern- 
ment’s low prices and inequity prevailed.” 

In late March, Josiah Gorgas, chief of Confederate ordinance, reported 
a “deplorable state of the currency.” Gold exchanged at the rate of five to 
one for Confederate dollars. With approximately $10 in paper now circu- 
lating for every $1 before the war, savvy farmers and planters could pay 
expensive prewar debts with cheap paper money. This increase in the cur- 
rency supply, however, did not help consumers. As a result, flour reached 
$30 per barrel in Richmond. Butter brought $3 per pound and eggs $2 per 
dozen. Turkeys cost $15 each and beef $1.50 per pound. An employee in 
the War Department complained that his $3,000 salary would go about 
as far as $700 in 1860 because of these high prices. By October his salary 
equaled the prewar purchasing power of $300. Flour now reached $100 
per 200-pound barrel. Richmond prices, however, did not always dictate 
farm prices everywhere in the Eastern Confederacy because local condi- 
tions affected consumer demand and prices, but they usually set the bar. 
In April farmers near Asheville, North Carolina, sold bacon for 75 cents 
per pound, corn for $4 to $6 per bushel — double and triple the price since 
February — and flour for 25 cents per pound. One farm woman called these 
prices “dear living to those who have to buy.” In Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, farmers sold bacon for $1 per pound, and flour for $12.50 per hun- 
dredweight. Rice brought $9.25 per hundred pounds in Charleston where 
the “scarcity of food” led to apprehension. Bacon sold for $1 per pound 
and flour from $50 to $60 per barrel and soon reached $70 per barrel.”! 

Editors and government officials constantly responded to high agricul- 
tural and food prices by urging farmers to plant more corn. If peace came 
they could ship their surplus grain to European markets. If the war con- 
tinued, the crop would be needed to make meal and pork. Surplus produc- 
tion would not be a problem. Yet, while loyalty and patriotism remained 
potent in 1863, farmers always favored profits over other considerations. 
In North Carolina some farmers refused to sell corn at $1 per bushel even 
though they could make a profit at that price. But much of the southern 
wheat crop had failed in 1862, and too many planters were still cultivat- 
ing cotton. Flour, as a result, had escalated in price “beyond the reach of 
men of moderate means, and corn commands a price which is almost 
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appalling to those who have not independent fortunes,” the editor of the 
Southern Cultivator observed.” 

To solve the supply and distribution problem, one observer recom- 
mended that the Confederate government collect all food commodities 
at a central location for systematic distribution, including supplies sent 
to the army. This procedure “would give the higher and more responsible 
class of officials control of them.” Such a policy would not only ensure 
the provision of adequate food for the civilian population and army but 
would also lower the cost of living and ease the plight of women and 
children struggling with food shortages. Jefferson Davis and other Confed- 
erate officials did not respond, however, and the food supply and distribu- 
tion problems continued to plague civilians and soldiers alike. Another 
Georgian complained about impressments, noting that “everything that 
man or beast can eat, scarce, enormously high, and will be as long as 
government agents seize anything. Country people will not bring in their 
eatables when they are thus abused.”” 

Others continued to urge farmers to plant more corn and less cotton. 
In mid-March the editor of the Southern Confederacy asked, “Every farmer 
and every body who has a patch of ground, to put his whole force and his 
whole breadth of land to raising corn, peas, beans, potatoes — anything 
that will make food for man and beast. Cotton is important, but food 
far more so. It will pay better than cotton.” He reminded farmers that 
“whoever raises the most corn and meat will make the most money for 
the high price that can be obtained for cotton, it cannot equal that which 
corn and meat will bring.” Then, he added, “If you love your country plant 
corn.” Yet here was another call for voluntarism, rather than a govern- 
ment-directed agricultural policy that mandated grain production with 
guaranteed, but controlled, high prices while prohibiting production and 
penalizing farmers who raised cotton. Many southerners also thought 
that food problem would be resolved if the government would not con- 
script so many farmers.” 

In Richmond an observer attributed food shortages and high prices 
to three abuses: government impressment of agricultural commodities 
at prices two-thirds below that paid by citizens; farmers and merchants 
holding back provisions for still higher prices; and poor transporta- 
tion, particularly bad road conditions. He rightfully charged that had 
the government regulated agricultural and food prices and paid those 
same prices—that is, regulated its own purchases-— prices would have 
been lower and supplies greater. Instead, the government let free-market 
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prices escalate while it paid lower prices for food and forage. This two- 
price policy created considerable ill-will among consumers.” 

Some Confederates, such as General Braxton Bragg and Commissary 
General L. B. Northrop, proposed other solutions. In April, they recom- 
mended to Secretary of War James A. Seddon that President Davis pro- 
hibit the cultivation of cotton and tobacco, require planters and farmers 
to plant an allocated acreage in grain and other crops in proportion to 
their holdings of land and slaves, authorize the government to take con- 
trol of plantations where fields remained unplanted in grain, and employ 
slaves to raise such crops “as may be deemed necessary.” Desperate agricul- 
tural and food conditions led to public demands for authoritarian govern- 
ment regulation and control far beyond the ability of the government to 
enforce or farmers and planters to abide.*® 

Still, spring brought optimism for many farmers. In Georgia the wheat 
crop near Milledgeville and Macon appeared “promising.” Similar reports 
arrived from Selma, Alabama, where farmers anticipated an abundant 
harvest if a heavy frost did not damage the crop. Only inadequate railroad 
transportation “meddled with by the military” kept millions of bushels of 
corn and thousands of pounds of meat from market, all to the disadvan- 
tage of consumers and farmers alike. This problem indicated more than 
a lack of rolling stock. A military that meddled with railroad transporta- 
tion meant that the Confederate government did not have organizational 
control of the lines. Miscommunications between government, railroads, 
and the army prevented a cohesive policy for transportation of agricul- 
tural provisions to civilians and soldiers alike. When wheat reached $7 
per bushel on the Richmond market in early May, Virginia farmers an- 
ticipated a substantial income from their grain. Realists, however, saw no 
cause for optimism in the countryside. A Georgian wrote, “Food, particu- 
larly meat, is scarce. There is not enough meat in the Confederate States 
to feed the army and people; and bread is scarcer than many suppose.” 
The Yankee threat to starve the South into submission now became the 
Confederacy’s greatest danger for some southerners.” 

By April, even the residents of prosperous Macon had begun to com- 
plain about the rise in food and agricultural prices and the corresponding 
inflation of the Confederate currency. As the blockade became increas- 
ingly effective, and as armies disrupted farming in various areas, both 
consumers and the military began to feel the pinch of inadequate food 
supplies. At the same time, some southerners attributed the increasing 
food scarcity to government agents who bid against the public for army 
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provisions, which increased the price and decreased the food available on 
local markets. A report from Selma indicated that a merchant sold four- 
teen bacon hams for $918.76, which he considered a “big pile of money for 
these hard times.” Then, upon reflection, he added, “Why it is almost the 
price of number one negro.” In Lynchburg, Virginia, a farmer sold a sheep 
to a city butcher for $130, but the same animal would have brought only 
$5 or $6 a year earlier. A yoke of ordinary work oxen now commanded 
$800. One town dweller remarked, “When our country friends talk of the 
high prices of articles purchased from stores in town, doesn’t it sound 
like the pot calling the kettle black?” 

As the capital of the Confederacy, Richmond was a showcase city. If 
the government could ensure that agricultural commodities could be 
brought safely into the city and “secured against the selfish designs of 
idiotic schemes of corrupt or conceited officials,” farm provisions would 
soon flow into the town from every accessible area. The danger was clear, 
as one resident noted: “If Government induces the producers of grain 
and meat to bury it in the ground to keep it out of the way of its com- 
missaries, the starvation of the army and subjugation of the country are 
certain events.” Virginia farmers could and would meet the food needs of 
Richmond if the government stopped seizing grain and other commodi- 
ties and paying low prices for it. Unless government agricultural and food 
policy changed, many Virginians believed, starvation and the collapse of 
the Confederacy seemed certain. The editor of the Savannah Republican told 
farmers and planters that “one grain of corn in the earth is as a bullet in 
the heart of a Yankee soldier; and a ridge of potatoes is worth any mile of 
breastwork from Vicksburg to the Rapahannock.””® 

Farmers in the Deep South experienced similar problems. One Geor- 
gian argued that Confederate agricultural policy should be founded on 
free-market principles. If farmers could grow what they pleased and as 
much as they pleased —and if they could use the railroads to ship their 
commodities and then could sell them at whatever price they could get — 
agricultural production would increase and food shortages would disap- 
pear. That would happen, however, only when the government bought 
goods in the marketplace, as individuals did, and paid a reasonable price 
for the commodity or food needed. As long as the government ignored the 
Constitution, which prohibited the seizure of property without paying a 
fair price, food shortages would continue. Moreover, if the government 
continued to seize crops and slaves for special work projects, farmers and 
planters could not produce enough grain and livestock to pay their taxes, 
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let alone feed their families and city and military populations. If the gov- 
ernment sent agents into the countryside to purchase agricultural com- 
modities at fair market prices, and if farmers and planters delivered those 
commodities to local warehouses and distribution centers, Confederate 
agricultural policy would be based on system, order, and fairness. Farmers 
and planters would make money, the food needs of citizens and soldiers 
would be met, and the Constitution would be respected. Free-market prin- 
ciples and government organization in the agricultural sector, however, 
always worked better in theory than in practice, particularly in wartime.” 


AS THE FOOD SUPPLY FOR Richmond became worse during the winter 
and early spring, the public criticized city, state, and national governments 
for their increasingly desperate situation. Ultimately, a group of women — 
their number was uncertain, but one press report estimated 3,000 were 
involved — led a looting spree where participants demanded food “at gov- 
ernment prices.” On April 3, the editor of the Daily Examiner wrote that 
the “so-called riot” on the previous day resulted when “a handful of pros- 
titutes, professional thieves, Irish and Yankee hags, gallows-birds from all 
lands but our own, congregated in Richmond, with a woman huckster at 
their head, who buys veal at the toll gate for a hundred and sells the same 
for two hundred and fifty in the morning market.” The editor did not be- 
lieve that they wanted food but only to injure merchants whose wartime 
prices had escalated. He noted that “they broke open half a dozen shoe 
stores, hat stores, and tobacco houses, and robbed them of everything 
but bread, which was just the thing they wanted least.” Instead of shoot- 
ing “every wretch engaged at once,” the authorities arrested them and 
brought them before a police court for fines.*" 

One Richmond resident admitted, “It cannot be denied that want of 
bread was at this time too fatally true, but the sufferers for food were 
not to be found in this mob of vicious men and lawless viragoes.” Other 
observers also did not attribute the Richmond riot to hunger. Gorgas, the 
ordnance chief, wrote that on April 2, “their pretense was bread; but their 
motive really was license. Few of them have really felt want.” He noted 
that “the President went down amongst them and said a few words to 
them telling them that the course they were pursuing was the one most 
likely to bring scarcity of food on the city.” He contended that “it was a 
real women’s riot, but as yet there is really little cause for one— there is 
scarcity, but little want.” The Richmond riot, however, was the largest and 
most important demonstration for food in the South during the war.” 
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Some southerners thought that the Richmond “bread riot,” or the 
“women’s riot,” had been instigated by emissaries of the Union govern- 
ment. “Plunder, theft, burglary and robbery, were the motives of these 
gangs; foreigners and Yankees the organizers of them,” charged Edmund 
Ruffin, planter and irreconcilable secessionist. He believed that “the ac- 
tors were mostly women, prostitutes & low foreigners, set on and encour- 
aged by men of bad charter.” Ruffin contended “that not one of these 
rioters was impelled to their criminal conduct by hunger or destitution.” 
The demonstration that was first seen as a joke, however, soon became no 
laughing matter, particularly when one female leader demanded “bread 
or blood” and other participants threatened men and women alike with 
violence. The South always took care of its poor, some argued. If such 
a riot occurred again, a Richmond editor urged that it be ended with 
“immediate death.” By blaming northerners for instigating the riot, Rich- 
mond leaders downplayed the seriousness of the food shortage in the 
city. 

News of the Richmond bread riot soon spread across Virginia and into 
the Deep South. Telegrams informed local newspapers that a “terrible” 
bread riot had occurred, fueled by “a great mob, consisting of three hun- 
dred women and between five and ten thousand men” who roamed the 
city ransacking stores, only to be quelled by force of arms. To the delight 
of northerners, the New York Herald reported that “three Thousand Armed 
Women attacked Government and Private Stores.” The militia was called 
out to put down the bread riot but refused to go into the streets. Only an 
appeal and threat of death from President Davis supposedly calmed the 
“infuriated women” and restored the peace after he ordered a company 
of soldiers to fire on the demonstrators if they did not disburse. Although 
many women were subjected to fines and jail sentences for their par- 
ticipation in the riot, an astute Georgian noted that “even when hunger 
drives women to riot and violence, it is remarkable that they demand 
‘bread’ and not ‘peace.’”** 

Women responded to high food prices not only as consumers but es- 
sentially as citizens of a nation that had broken its covenant to protect 
and care for them. They came not as supplicants but as soldiers’ wives de- 
manding their right to food. They had sacrificed sons, husbands, fathers, 
brothers, friends, and relatives for the cause of independence and the cre- 
ation of a new nation. They, too, had sacrificed with care and want. As citi- 
zens, they demanded their right to food and sustenance unhindered by 
government and military bureaucracy. Although they did not have legal 
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rights as citizens, they expressed their political views in the streets and 
gained some incremental improvements in Confederate food and relief 
policy at the state and national levels. That they had to resort to rioting is 
another indication of the government’s failure to create and enforce an 
effective food and agricultural policy during the war years.* 

Critics now believed that agricultural and food prices could be con- 
trolled only by government price fixing. With the government allegedly 
paying only one-third of the market price for farm produce, hoarding 
and hiding naturally occurred. Soon after the riot a rumor spread in Rich- 
mond that the army would confiscate the horses of country people when 
farmers brought their produce to town. As a result farmers had one more 
reason to hold on to their provisions, sell their produce locally, or store it 
rather than risk the loss of their horses.**® 

In hindsight, the Richmond bread riot resulted from numerous factors: 
the disruption of food production on the farms of northern Virginia; in- 
creased population due to refugees flooding into the city; the food needs 
of the Army of Northern Virginia; inadequate railroad transportation to 
ship food supplies from other states; a recent snowfall that hindered the 
movement of food into the city; speculators and farmers who kept provi- 
sions off the market while awaiting still higher prices; merchants who 
would not sell food at the prices that the government paid to farmers; 
and women who believed the government did not provide for them as sol- 
diers’ wives. The Richmond riot was not spontaneous but planned. Yet the 
city did not experience another bread riot until April 1865, because city 
officials improved the welfare system by enacting an ordinance for “the 
Relief of Poor Persons not in the Poor House” to enable them to acquire 
adequate food for free or reduced prices. An unintended consequence of 
the Richmond bread riot was that the city council appropriated $20,000 to 
establish free-food depots and appointed a committee to oversee the feed- 
ing of the deserving poor in each ward. The army also helped maintain 
law and order, in part, by placing cannon at major street intersections to 
intimidate the population.’ 

The riot was also important because it reflected a fundamental public 
response to the failure of government. The food riot, if it indicated any- 
thing, was a political response by an aggrieved public, primarily poor 
soldiers’ wives. The bread riot in Richmond had political meaning. They 
were the public and political demands of Confederate women who de- 
manded that government meet their basic needs as part of the social 
contract. They had experienced hunger, want, and separation from their 
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husbands and family members, and they demanded protection and assis- 
tance from a government that claimed to represent them. 

The Richmond women did not act alone. Others wanted state inter- 
vention to set and regulate food and agricultural prices. Demonstrations 
had occurred previously in Greenville, Alabama, in December 1862; in 
Bladenboro, North Carolina, in February 1863; in Atlanta, Salisbury, North 
Carolina, and Mobile, Alabama, in March; and in Petersburg, Virginia, in 
April. From February to late April 1863, women successfully used mob and 
organized violence to compel government action and satisfy immediate 
needs. They expressed the mass politics of direct action. 

In North Carolina, six weeks before food riots broke out in Salisbury, 
a group of women in Bladen County informed Governor Vance that they 
wanted corn at no more than $2 per bushel, and they would seize it when- 
ever anyone charged more. They stated that “the time has come that we 
the common people has to hav [sic] bread or blood and we are bound 
boath [sic] men and women to hav it or die in the attempt.” Much like the 
Regulators in 1760s North Carolina, they would force the government to 
do what it had been unable or unwilling to do —that is, meet their needs 
as citizens of the state and the Confederacy. And they would use violence 
if politicians failed to meet their needs. They also would take what they 
needed from merchants and planters (a vocal minority of women would, 
that is).°° 

By March food had become scare in some areas of North Carolina, with 
farm women and the elderly struggling to maintain adequate production. 
As hungry city people became more desperate, they began to take mat- 
ters into their own hands, such as when a group of women who called 
themselves “Soldiers’ Wives” marched into downtown Salisbury and de- 
manded food from local merchants at government prices. Upon refusal, 
one woman reported that they forced their way in and “compelled them 
to give us something.” They took from the merchants and a local Confed- 
erate depot and “succeeded in obtaining twenty three bbls of flour two 
sacks of salt and a half a bll of molasses and twenty dollars in money, 
which was equally divided among us.” Residents supported this “female 
raid” against speculators who charged high prices for food.” 

On April 8, a similar confrontation occurred in Greensboro, North Car- 
olina. Governor Vance attempted to reason with the crowd by saying that 
“broken laws will give you no bread, but much sorrow; when forcible sei- 
zures have to be made to avert starvation, let it be done by your county or 
state agents.” Two days later Governor Brown in Georgia received a report 
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that a “lawless mob” was pillaging stores in Milledgeville, and neither the 
merchants nor city authorities could restore order. Brown responded by 
sending the Thirty-Third Regiment of the Georgia militia to the town to 
serve as a posse comitatus. Under the orders of the mayor, the militia was to 
suppress the rioting, recover the stolen property and restore it to its right- 
ful owners, and arrest all women and men involved in the disturbance.*! 

In early April a group of women stole food at gunpoint in Clarke 
County, Alabama, where some, who had been eating cornbread for days, 
entered a store and asked the price of bacon. When the merchant replied 
that it cost $1.10 per pound, an argument ensued and the leader drew “a 
long navy repeater, and at the same time ordered the crowd to help them- 
selves to what they liked, which they did accordingly, giving preference to 
the bacon, until they had taken . .. something like $200 worth.” Norfolk, 
Virginia, also suffered a food shortage by late April, when some 700 fami- 
lies totaling approximately 3,000 people needed assistance, according to 
the Baltimore Gazette. Charitable groups working through the army sent 
40 hogsheads of bacon, 150 barrels of flour, and gallons of molasses to 
the city merchants for distribution by a method that remains uncertain.” 

With the Davis administration struggling to feed the army, the govern- 
ment now took one-tenth of all agricultural production and increased the 
draft age to forty-five. These harsher steps, as a result, took more men 
from the farms and worsened the plight of the civilian population, espe- 
cially in areas threatened by Union forces. Hungry and aggrieved people 
are seldom silent and passive. The food riots were nothing less than raw, 
direct-action politics.* 

In Atlanta, private citizens and city officials set up a relief fund for 
the poor. In Mobile the city council established the Citizens Relief Com- 
mittee to secure food and sell it at reasonable prices to the needy and to 
even establish a free market for the poor. In Georgia the state legislature 
appropriated $2.5 million for food distribution to the destitute. It would 
increase that funding in the years ahead. Georgia and other states now 
transferred welfare responsibilities to the state legislature from the coun- 
ties, but the Richmond government would not be part of it. Although the 
Confederate Congress and Davis called for farmers to plant food crops 
rather than cotton, military conditions often prevented them from ex- 
panding production and getting their food crops to market. In the end, 
however, the food riots brought only incremental change. In Richmond 
food prices remained high and provisions scarce, and the public, particu- 
larly those in need of assistance, disgruntled. The only people able to 
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meet their food needs were farmers far removed from Union and Confed- 
erate armies and government impressment agents. 

Yet despite the food riots and relief efforts, many optimists throughout 
the Eastern Confederacy remained convinced that the North could never 
starve the South into submission; the South, one said, would win “by 
knife and fork what it cannot do with the sword!” Yet, these bread riots 
indicated that the agricultural power of the South had many weaknesses 
born of poor organization, nonexistent or insufficient restrictive policies, 
and inadequate coordination between military and civil authorities at a 
time when Union soldiers increasingly menaced farmers in northern Vir- 
ginia. These problems would remain for the duration of the war.*° 


THE GOVERNMENT’S INABILITY to raise sufficient operating money from 
its tax policy and its produce loan program, along with rampant inflation, 
made the procurement of supplies difficult for the army. In addition, the 
unanticipated food shortages for the army during the winter of 1862-63 
became severe. On April 24 Congress attempted to deal with its inability 
to resolve the army food shortages by passing a Tax-in-Kind Act (also called 
the tithe tax), and by so doing finally take some institutional responsibility 
for crafting agricultural policy. This legislation authorized a tax-in-kind 
to help the Subsistence Department acquire sufficient food and forage 
for the soldiers. This tax enabled farmers and planters to pay in food and 
forage rather than money. It would not be affected by inflation, specula- 
tion, impressment, or hoarding because each farmer would contribute his 
assessed tax from his subsistence stores. The law provided that at market 
time for each crop, the tax assessor would estimate the quantity of the 
commodities that the farmer owed the government. If a farmer disagreed 
with the assessment, local appraisers would determine the amount owed. 
Essentially, the act provided for an 8 percent tax on all agricultural prod- 
ucts raised in 1862 that remained on a farm on July 1, 1863. It also levied 
a 1o percent tax-in-kind on all products raised in 1863. Each farmer would 
reserve sufficient food for his family, then provide one-tenth of his taxable 
field crops and one-tenth of his slaughtered hogs as bacon, all of which 
he would then transport to a government depot if one was within eight 
miles of his farm. The government would pay for the transportation of 
the tithed crops to depots situated at longer distances from his home and 
provide grain sacks and barrels for molasses. Farmers who did not deliver 
their tithe within two months of the appraisal would be subject to a 50 
percent fine and to forced collection of the commodity in question.* 
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Section II of the act permitted farmers and planters to defer payment 
on the first 50 bushels of sweet and Irish potatoes, 100 bushels of corn, 50 
bushels of wheat, and 20 bushels of peas or beans produced. Although this 
reserve supply of provisions was exempt, they had to pay a 10 percent tax- 
in-kind on all produce thereafter, such as corn, wheat, oats, Irish potatoes, 
sugar, and rice as well as hay, fodder, and cattle. The tax-in-kind also included 
cotton and tobacco. The tithed cotton had to be “ginned and packed in some 
secure manner,” and the tobacco had to be “stripped and packed in boxes.” 
The same delivery and penalty provisions of the act applied to cotton and 
tobacco planters. Produce loan agents took control of the cotton paid as the 
tax-in-kind and stored it in a safe, secure warehouse in a nearby town, on a 
plantation, or at a railroad depot where they weighed, marked, and tallied 
the bales. The tax-in-kind absolved farmers and planters of paying the pro- 
gressive income tax of 1 percent to 15 percent of their net income from the 
land. However, they still had to pay income tax on the profits from the sale of 
beef cattle as well as a1 percent property tax on the value of all cattle, horses, 
and mules not used for cultivation. Secretary of the Treasury Christopher G. 
Memminger and members of Congress believed the tax-in-kind would yield 
$130 million, or about one-third of the war expenditures, and would meet 
the food needs of the army while reducing government expenses.” 

The War Department had overall responsibility for administering the 
tax-in-kind except for cotton, tobacco, and wool. Those three products 
were the responsibility of the Treasury Department, which intended to 
hold them for sale or export. Treasury agents also were responsible for 
visiting farms and plantations and determining the quality, quantity, and 
value of the commodities produced. They were to send tally lists to des- 
ignated post quartermasters in each state. Post quartermasters then ap- 
pointed agents to receive the provisions —that is, the tithe —at various 
collection depots and notified the farmer to deliver the produce. From 
there, the produce would be sent to issuing depots for distribution. Quar- 
termaster agents often used slaves to load wagons with fodder and hay, 
while commissary agents employed whites to drive cattle to designated 
shipping points. In some cases farmers and planters could pay the tax in 
cash if conditions proved “impractical” and prevented them from hauling 
their commodities to a depot. Treasury Secretary Memminger hoped the 
tax-in-kind would reduce agricultural and food prices and decrease the 
need for the impressment of provisions for the army.*8 

Farmers and planters objected to the tax-in-kind, arguing that it pre- 
vented them from profitably marketing a considerable portion of their 
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crops, and they called it “tyrannical,” “unconstitutional,” and “anti- 
republicanism.” They contended that the tax permitted government 
agents to enter households, farms, and plantations to confront farmers, 
often women now home alone, about what they owed in the form of corn, 
cattle, bacon, and other provisions. They resented government regulation 
to the core. For most farmers and planters, the Confederacy had now 
become an intrusive state. Only surplus provisions were subject to collec- 
tion, but government agents took as they pleased, which particularly hurt 
small-scale farmers. One North Carolina farmer called tax-in-kind agents 
“as grate enemys as the yankies.”*° 

In North Carolina a group of farmers met in protest and labeled the 
tax “oppressive and a relic of barbarism, which alone [was] practiced in 
the worst despotisms.” Basically, farmers and planters objected to the tax 
because they had to pay in high-valued crops rather than in low-valued 
Confederate currency. Essentially, the tax-in-kind was a sign that the Con- 
federate government had retrogressed to a barter economy. In the end, 
the tax-in-kind increased food prices because it took more commodities 
off the market for the public, and consumers had more unspent money 
to buy food from merchants and farmers, which drove up inflation. The 
agricultural press also argued that farmers paid more taxes than anyone 
else, and that a direct tax on their profits would be more equitable. Farm- 
ers preferred to pay the tax-in-kind after they sold their products, that is, a 
tax on their profits. Many farmers and planters avoided paying that tax-in- 
kind, and the government could not create the bureaucracy in wartime to 
make it effective. Farmers and planters who lived near a railroad or army 
post soon learned that the tax assessors visited them most often because 
collection from them was easier than from those who lived in more iso- 
lated areas, particularly where poor roads prevailed. When government 
agents arrived on a farmer’s premises, their attempts to collect the tax 
created even more animosity against the government. The tax-in-kind, 
however, gave the government the ability to collect agricultural commodi- 
ties to redistribute as food to needy soldiers’ wives, widows, and families.” 

Southern farmers and planters wanted high prices and profits without 
government interference in their activities. They wanted to provide food 
and forage for the public and military but only from free-market sales, 
not by impressments at below market prices or by taxes of any kind. They 
knew that corn and meat would earn the most money and that the pub- 
lic and military needed large quantities of both commodities. They also 
understood that the future of the Confederacy depended on each farmer 
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planting every “patch of ground.” The editor of the Southern Confederacy 
agreed and urged, “If you love your country, plant corn. If you want to 
make money, plant corn and raise what pork you can.” Cotton could wait 
for peace and independence. Rumors from Albany, Georgia, that 100,000 
bushels of corn moldered in government storage facilities, the product of 
mismanagement and inadequate railroad transportation, raised further 
questions about the government’s ability to acquire, store, and use agri- 
cultural provisions.” 

Southerners did not doubt that their land and climate was well suited 
for diverse agriculture and that under normal circumstances, even allow- 
ing for drought, famine would not be a possibility. But the time was not 
normal. A large portion of Virginia had been ravaged by both northern 
and southern armies. Food was scarce, and many people were relegated to 
purchasing each day’s food at a morning market. The Confederate govern- 
ment had worsened the problem by supplying the armies in Virginia from 
local supplies and impressing provisions and forage when they could not 
be acquired on the open market. Moreover, it shipped agricultural com- 
modities produced in northern Virginia to other areas in the state, where 
contractors controlled the supplies and the profits. Still, famine and star- 
vation had thus far been avoided due to the natural bounty of the land, 
the labor of its people (black and white) —and despite “the action of the 
most stupid commissariat that ever existed, operating during the most 
stupendous of all the wars ever known.” In early May, peas reportedly 
sold for $5 per quart, equal to $160 per bushel in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
and a Savannah, Georgia, editor wrote that southerners had less to fear 
from northern generals than “general starvation.” With a flourish of his 
pen equal to his alarm, he declared that “our farmers, every man, woman, 
and child that can wield a hoe can meet the latter in the field. If they can 
drive him from our midst, our brave soldiers will vanquish the others.”*” 

Yet many farms in Virginia went unplowed and unplanted because 
thousands of slaves fled to Union lines or their masters took them farther 
south to prevent them from running away. Portions of the other slave 
states suffered a similar labor problem. A short crop following the partial 
failure of cereal crops the previous year, along with a scarcity of railroad 
transportation for the distribution of meat, grain, and forage, meant star- 
vation by autumn in the minds of some. A northerner observed that with 
“the army every day eating away the insufficient supplies on hand, the 
prospect must indeed be one of terror.” Still, optimists anticipated a good 
wheat crop, which, in June, looked “very fine” in Georgia. The governor 
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of Alabama, however, saw the agriculture and food problems differently 
due to the Emancipation Proclamation alleging that “the enemy has 
called to his aid the terrible appliances of want and starvation, and is 
carrying out this savage and inhumane policy by the wholesale larceny 
of slaves, the seizure of provisions, and the destruction of agricultural 
implements.”*? 


BY EARLY SUMMER OF 1863, many southerners still remained confi- 
dent that they could not be starved into submission, and farmers contin- 
ued to enjoy high prices. In Georgia’s Etowah County, the previous corn 
crop sold for $2 per bushel, and “plenty” of it remained in storage. Near 
Eutaw, Alabama, reports indicated that the wheat crop was “maturing 
splendidly,” that great quantities of potatoes, peanuts, and peas had been 
planted, and that the corn crop promised the best harvest in years, all of 
which the Mobile Register said proved the “humbug of scarcity.” The Mobile 
editor proclaimed, “We have plenty to eat, and Heaven smiles upon us in 
the rich promise of abundant harvests.” But in June beef sold for $1 and 
bacon $1.65 per pound respectively in Richmond. Common or “family” 
flour brought as much as $37 per barrel, cornmeal $12 per bushel, and 
pork $1.50 and butter $3 per pound respectively; chickens sold for $2.50 
each, and eggs $1.50 per dozen. Sugar brought $1.60 per pound due to the 
capture of many plantations in Louisiana. Soon, watermelons from North 
Carolina reached the Richmond market and sold for $6 to $8 each primar- 
ily to speculators who intended a high markup at the grocery stores. Few 
vegetables reached the city market, in part, because drought stunted their 
growth, and one resident reported that “a single cabbage, merely the 
leaves, no head, sells for a dollar, and this suffices not for a dinner for my 
family.” Oats brought $6, wheat $7, and corn $10 per bushel from the 1862 
harvest, but almost everyone anticipated large crops in the coming weeks 
and months. Hay brought $12 per hundredweight and good summer rains 
and sunshine would enable multiple cuttings of grass for hay. The tobacco 
market in Richmond and Lynchburg, Virginia, remained lackluster, and 
prices ranged from $12 to $20 per lug depending on the quality of the leaf 
in storage from the previous autumn harvest, but the tobacco available 
appeared ample to meet all needs until the next crop reached market in 
the late fall. Optimism and uncertainty, then, prevailed for farmers and 
consumers alike as they entered the summer of 1863. Inadequate supply 
kept agricultural and food prices high. In early July the editor of the Rich- 
mond Daily Examiner wrote that “the second siege of Richmond may now 
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be considered raised and lucrative prices await the dealers in meats and 
vegetables, and all kinds of produce from the country.” 

His optimism proved unwarranted. In June, Lee launched a second 
invasion of the North, which culminated with the battle of Gettysburg 
fought between July 1 and July 3. Blocked by the Army of the Potomac 
under General George G. Meade, Lee withdrew after hard fighting and 
considerable loss of life on both sides. His defeat did not bode well for the 
Confederacy. It indicated that the North could not be defeated militarily. 
The war would go on, and farmers and planters, like Lee’s soldiers, would 
have even greater demands placed on them.” 

In late July an Alabama planter wrote, “The wheat crop is yielding finely 
and is much in demand at five and six dollers per bushel. Flour is sixty 
dollers a barrel. The currency is so expanded by large issues that a great 
depreciation has taken place. Gold is worth ten to one, every article is 
bringing enormous prices, some things from scarcity is beyond reason, 
horses from five hundred to one thousand. Cows and calves one fifty to 
two hundred. I paid about five hundred dollers for one barrel of sugar. . . 
the whole usually cost about twenty-five dollars.” Near Asheville, North 
Carolina, farmers got $6.50 per bushel of wheat and $25 per hundred- 
weight for flour.*® 

By August flour sold for $45 per barrel in Richmond. But few farmers 
brought wheat flour to the Richmond market because, as one observer 
said, they “do not care to add to their ample stocks of Confederate Trea- 
sury notes.” Some farmers thought that the Confederacy would “go down” 
during the winter. If it did, they would have large supplies of wheat and 
flour for Yankee buyers, who would pay with sound money. Soon rice 
reached 25 cents per pound, bacon brought $2.10 per pound, corn and 
cornmeal sold for $9 per bushel, and potatoes brought $6 per bushel. Mill- 
ers paid a slightly lower price of $5 per bushel for wheat due to the arrival 
of newly harvested grain, although speculators paid farmers $6.50 per 
bushel and took the risk of impressment at lower prices. Low prices also 
prevailed for farmers when commissary agents impressed their produce. 
In South Carolina commissary officers seized beef at 25 cents per pound, 
bacon at 75 cents per pound, corn and oats at $2 per bushel, flour at $20 
per barrel, pork at 35 cents per pound, hay at $1.50 per hundredweight, 
potatoes at $3 per bushel, and wheat at $3.50 per bushel. One South Caro- 
lina distillery bought peaches for $3 per bushel, which had cost only 40 
cents per bushel in 1862, but it sold brandy for $25 to $30 per gallon. Farm- 
ers with fruit to sell could make money. In September peaches brought $6 
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per dozen from the wagon beds of farmers in Richmond, whereas before 
the war they sold for 5 cents each. Officials in the War Department were 
heartened by reports from Georgia that farmers would produce sufficient 
grain that would lower prices and provision the army and cavalry for 
the next twelve months. By late October, however, wheat brought $8 per 
bushel in some areas, while farmers received $10 per bushel for rye.*” 

By early August, farmers near Richmond were loudly complaining 
about Confederate soldiers stationed along the Mechanicsville Pike who 
robbed them of their produce as they made their way to market. Rich- 
mond residents feared that farmers would stop coming into the city and 
their food shortages would become worse. These farmers had already 
stopped hauling their wheat to market in anticipation of higher prices 
and because they feared seizure of their wagons on the roads by com- 
missary officers. Speculators in the capital who had access to railroad 
transportation purchased hundreds of barrels of wheat for storage until 
“famine prices” ensured a high profit. One contemporary recommended 
sending speculators to the front lines, where they could be shot and bayo- 
neted by the Yankees who they were assisting. Some critics urged the 
government to seize all barrels of flour in the possession of speculators to 
prevent them from hoarding it in warehouses. As a result, the demand for 
flour and ultimately bread exceeded the supply. Virginians believed that 
these food and agricultural problems would become worse. 

They were correct. By mid-August the prospects for a bountiful harvest 
had become less certain, at least in Henrico County, Virginia. There, farm- 
ers complained that “marauding soldiers” from the Confederate army 
had trampled, wasted, and destroyed thousands of dollars’ worth of corn, 
fruit, and vegetables. These farmers primarily supplied the Richmond 
market. The Henrico farmers petitioned the secretary of war to provide 
military protection for their farms “from depredations from domestic 
invasion,” but to no avail. Virginia wheat farmers also exchanged five 
bushels of wheat for one barrel of flour with the millers. The govern- 
ment paid them $25 per barrel, but they could sell it on the open market 
for $40 to $60 per barrel. Scarcity and the open market price for flour 
compelled at least one Richmond baker to close. Consumers and farmers 
alike now preferred exchange in-kind rather than sales for Confederate 
currency. One observer noted that if farmers sold their wheat for $5 per 
bushel, millers could supply the market with flour at $25 per barrel and 
all would be well, but if they held their crop for higher prices and the 
weevils or Yankees ruined or carried away the crop, flour prices would 
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become “unprecedented” and “universal suffering” would prevail, includ- 
ing for farmers.*° 

In Richmond the demand grew for the state or central government 
to fix the price of meat and groceries in city markets. Government food 
prices would end extortion, many claimed. Only government regulation 
of food prices would save the citizenry from “much suffering and want” 
during the coming winter. With food on the Richmond market “alarm- 
ingly limited,” and with farmers and merchants withholding provisions 
to drive prices still higher, bad days lay ahead. Some Richmond residents 
wanted the legislature to regulate food prices, but others argued that such 
regulation would prevent farmers from selling their provisions if they 
could not receive all the market would bear, and consumers would suffer 
even more. Farmers complained that butchers paid low prices for their 
cattle but gouged consumers for beef. Consumers also had begun to real- 
ize that suffering for want of food did not contribute to the war effort. 


BY JANUARY THE BEEF supply for the Army of Northern Virginia con- 
sisted of a few hundred scrawny cattle, which General Lee did not con- 
sider worth slaughtering unless they could be fattened for several months. 
Government purchasing agents also found livestock raisers increasingly 
reluctant to sell their cattle. In March, one Confederate officer reported 
from Oxford, Alabama, that he had found a considerable quantity of 
bacon in the vicinity, “some in the hands of speculators and some in the 
hands of wealthy planters, who like the speculators, are holding it up for 
prices much above the maximum established by the Secretary of War.” 
He believed that if he received authorization to impress the needed meat 
that he could “secure many thousand pounds” of bacon in the area. He 
also had purchased 60 “good beef cattle” from nearby farmers, and he 
intended to drive 80 to 100 head to the army near Chattanooga. More- 
over, he anticipated purchasing 100 to 400 head before the “grass beef” 
reached the market, meaning that he had acquired corn-fed cattle. In 
Georgia, however, the Commissary Department had difficulty acquiring 
beef cattle because the Army of Northern Virginia had taken most of the 
railroad cars to move troops and supplies. While farmers in southwest 
Georgia had “a good many beeves,” they could not sell them to the army 
because delivery or shipment proved impossible. In Florida, farmers had 
an “abundance of cattle,” but they were “indisposed” to sell them for 
Confederate currency. As a result, the prospect of feeding the Army of 
Tennessee seemed “quite gloomy.”® 
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After Vicksburg fell on July 4, Union forces effectively prevented most 
of the Texas cattle from crossing the Mississippi. Texas cattle now re- 
mained essentially confined to grasslands west of the river. The army, 
then, also lost direct contact with Arkansas and western Louisiana, and 
Florida became the largest supplier of beef for the Eastern Confederacy. 
Joseph D. Locke, chief commissary officer in Georgia, estimated that Flor- 
ida livestock raisers would need to ship at least 1,000 head of cattle per 
week to meet the beef needs of General Bragg’s men at Charleston and 
those of General P. G. T. Beauregard in Tennessee. But Florida cattle rais- 
ers could not or would not meet that need, and in July soldiers in Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia had their beef ration reduced to one-quarter 
pound per day, unless marching, which meant a half-pound ration. By Au- 
gust, the Commissary of Subsistence in Mobile had only thirty-four days 
of food, including bacon, salt pork, and beef for 20,000 men. Farmers in 
Georgia and South Carolina could not help because they had few cattle for 
sale. By December Lee had but a three-day supply of beef.” 

In February Lee also experienced difficulty procuring adequate feed 
and forage for his cavalry and draft horses as well as replacing them when 
they wore out or died. Heavy draft horses for the artillery were particu- 
larly hard to find, because farmers usually did not willingly sell them or 
the army had already taken them. In April Lee wrote to General William 
N. Pendleton, his chief of artillery, saying, “The destruction of horses in 
the army is so great that I fear it will be impossible to supply our wants. 
There are not enough in the country.” In mid-April Edmund Ruffin noted 
in his diary that in Richmond hay cost $25 per hundredweight. He added, 
“It seems to me that our country & cause are now, for the first time during 
the war, in great peril of defeat — & not from the enemy’s arms, but from 
scarcity & high prices of provisions, & the impossibility of the govern- 
ment feeding the horses of the army, which is even much more difficult 
than to feed & support the men.” Without corn and hay, “as might be 
expected, the horses are reduced very low in flesh & strength, & many are 
dying, & more failing entirely.” The cavalry, artillery, and wagon teams 
could not perform even moderate service without feed and forage. Ruffin 
lamented that southern farmers had never raised many horses and mules 
and preferred to buy them from the western states. Overwork, battle, and 
disease, particularly glanders, had killed many, and now it was too late 
to breed and raise more for immediate needs. As a result, Lee and other 
army commanders never had enough horses and mules. “This alone,” Ruf- 
fin observed, “is a very serious subject for gloomy anticipations.”® 
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Diseased horses continued to hamper the army. Like diseases that 
plagued soldiers and took more lives than battle, microorganisms prob- 
ably felled more horses and mules than shot and shell. The physical envi- 
ronment of heat, rain, mud, and cold as well as insufficient food helped 
wear out men and beast alike, but disease also proved a lurking enemy 
that arrived unseen. It brought sickness, incapacitation, and death, which, 
together with losses from battle, placed great demands on Confederate 
farmers for resupply. 

After Gettysburg Lee’s horses were weak and worn out. With the corn 
crop not ready for harvest in Northern Virginia, and the railroads un- 
able to deliver grain and forage from the South, Lee could provide only 
about one pound of corn per day per horse. While the general struggled 
to acquire and feed his horses, he created four “inspection districts” or 
“horse infirmaries” where artillery horses could be kept to supply the 
cavalry and wagon service. The first station operated by the Quarter- 
master Department began service in the fall of 1863. By December, how- 
ever, glanders—an infectious disease that primarily afflicts horses — had 
become epidemic and soon spread across the inspection districts. Only 
slaughter of diseased animals would prevent glanders from spreading, 
but Lee needed all the horses that he could get, and he had little choice 
but to hope for the recovery of the sickened animals during a mounting 
death toll. Southern farmers could not make up those losses, and this 
further harmed Lee’s ability to fend off the enemy. Virginia farmers also 
saw their horses become infected with glanders because the Confederate 
quartermaster contracted with local farmers to graze army horses and 
mules. As forage became nearly depleted, the Quartermaster Department 
for the Army of Northern Virginia sent its horses farther into the interior 
for rest and recuperation. This decision, however, spread the disease. Im- 
pressment agents often seized these horses for return to the army, while 
the horses of the farmers became diseased and often died before they 
could be sold or used for agricultural work.® 

By early August Lee’s army needed 1,000 bushels of grain per day for 
its artillery, cavalry, and wagon horses. Lee complained to President Davis 
that “some days we get a pound of corn per horse, and some days, none, 
some time our limit is 5 lbs. per day per horse.” Receiving only three or 
four pounds of corn per day, artillery horses were not strong enough to 
perform heavy duty. In contrast, Union horses received ten pounds of 
grain per day. Virginia farmers could not provide the necessary corn, and 
the government bought corn in Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina 
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and transported it north to feed Lee’s horses and mules. Yet the Confeder- 
ate armies never had a sufficient number of horses, and as cavalry mounts 
wore out or died, they could not be replaced. Other armies across the 
Confederacy suffered similar shortages. A soldier in Georgia reported that 
few good horses could be found on the farms. One North Carolina farmer 
sold a “small horse” for $450, which his wife considered a “big price.” By 
late autumn Union raids had taken a toll as well. 

In November a Union expedition left Limestone and Madison coun- 
ties in Alabama “scoured and swept clean of horses and mules, cattle, 
sheep, poultry, hogs, meat and flour.” When the soldiers departed they 
took 2,000 to 3,000 horses and mules for nearly all of the working stock, 
and “thoroughly stripped” the farms and plantations. This raid was the 
twenty-first of the year. These farmers were discouraged, because fre- 
quent Union raids had taken not only an economic but also a psychologi- 
cal toll. One observer wrote, “This time all has been swept off and our 
people feel as if it is useless to try to fix up again, even with old wagons, 
broken down mules and horses, as all may soon be taken by another raid. 
We have not enough now to haul and plough with. . . . Milch cows are 
worth as much or more valued than negroes.” In Virginia farmers had a 
particularly hard time keeping their horses because Confederate soldiers 
took them unless they could be securely hidden, and some farmers now 
used oxen for plowing because of the equine shortage.” 


IN NORTHERN VIRGINIA where Union cavalry ranged, farmers bom- 
barded the Confederate War Department with complaints that they were 
doubly injured by the Federals taking their horses for fresh mounts and 
leaving their worn-down horses in exchange — and then have Confederate 
cavalry confiscate those horses, leaving the farmers without draft power 
for cultivating their crops. Confederate forces also impressed barrels of 
flour from nearby markets, further hurting farmers. Farmers complained 
“pitterly” that they were “about as harshly used, in this war, by one side 
as the other.” In mid-March, John M. Daniel, editor of the Richmond Daily 
Examiner, contended that no issue concerned farmers and planters more 
than the impressment of their produce and livestock by the Commis- 
sary and Quartermaster departments. He warned that “if this business 
is not regulated on some satisfactory basis, the food of the country will 
be diminished in all the grain producing portions of the Confederacy by 
one-third.” Too many farmers and planters hoarded and hid food. If Con- 
gress and the president did not provide a systematic and fair regulation of 
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impressment with a “just compensation” and a commission to fix prices, 
he believed, “more cotton and tobacco [would] be cultivated in the South 
than was ever known before,” because the government did not impress 
these commodities. Without regulation of impressment, farmers and 
planters would raise only enough food and forage crops to meet their 
own needs while they produced more cotton and tobacco to store until 
the war ended.® 

Farmers across the Eastern Confederacy had similar complaints. In 
February corn reached $3.00 per bushel in Cherokee County, Georgia, 
but little reached the market because farmers did not want to risk im- 
pressment by commissary officers. As a result, families in the cities and 
towns experienced hunger, which prompted Governor Joseph Brown to 
write President Davis that “if this continues the rebellion in that section 
will grow, and the soldiers in service will desert to go to the relief of their 
suffering families.” He urged the army to purchase corn in southwestern 
Georgia, where supplies remained abundant, rather than to impress it 
from farmers who had little or where the threat if impressment kept the 
grain from market.®° 

Farmer and planter complaints about the impressment process forced 
the Confederate Congress to clarify the circumstances that permitted the 
seizure of farm commodities. In March Congress attempted to rationalize or 
at least regulate the impressments of agricultural goods by approving “An 
Act to Regulate Impressments.” This legislation allowed impressment offi- 
cers to seize food and fodder. If the farmer and the impressing officer could 
not agree on the price or value of the commodity taken, two individuals, 
one selected by the farmer and the other by the impressing officer, would 
decide the payment. If they could not agree on the price they were to select 
a third person who would take an oath to appraise the property fairly, and 
his judgment would be final. The impressing officer also had to provide a 
document that specified the battalion, regiment, brigade, division, or corps 
to which he belonged and to certify that the commodities impressed were 
essential for the army, that it could not be otherwise procured, and that he 
had taken it only because of absolute necessity. And he had to record the 
time, place, and amount of provisions taken and the amount of compensa- 
tion due, which theoretically would be paid quickly.” 

This impressment legislation provided an alternative procedure. It au- 
thorized the president and the governor of each state to appoint two ap- 
praisers who would determine the prices for all agricultural commodities. 
These prices would be published bimonthly. If the board commissioners 
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could not agree on a price for the schedule, they were to choose a third 
commissioner to decide the issue. Farmers could now look at the pub- 
lished price schedule and know precisely what the impressment officer 
had to pay. This pricing policy gave system and order to the process of 
acquiring agricultural products from farmers and planters by providing 
a recommended guide for all purchasing or impressments, and it indi- 
cated a reluctant but important realization that the war effort mandated 
Confederate regulation and control over the agricultural economy. Still, 
farmers complained that the schedule prices were too low and did not 
account for local conditions, and that they could make more money on 
the private, that is, commercial, market. In February government agents, 
for example, offered 35 cents per pound for pork but farmers in Florida 
demanded more than a dollar.” 

By July the impressment price of corn averaged 70 percent less than 
the market price. The legislation authorizing the government price sched- 
ule had the potential to solve impressment and pricing problems because 
it provided for arbitration at the local level, or for published prices ad- 
justed every two months. Nevertheless, army foraging parties operated on 
the premise that need superseded the formalities of law. As a result, some 
southerners close to Union lines preferred to sell their grain and livestock 
to Federal forces to avoid impressment at low prices paid in worthless 
Confederate currency.” 

In May farmers in Jefferson County, Georgia, remained so unhappy 
with the low prices paid by impressment officers that they met in Louis- 
ville to set the prices that they would accept from the army. With more 
hope than certainty, they set their prices at 50 cents per pound for bacon, 
$1.50 per bushel for corn, $3 per bushel for wheat, $8 per bushel per hun- 
dred pounds of flour, $1 per bushel of oats, and $1.50 per gallon for sor- 
ghum molasses. The quartermaster at Augusta apparently ignored their 
price demands, because those commodities were not in his jurisdiction. 
In August, the impressment price per barrel of flour reached $20, but the 
market price ranged between $27 and $45 depending on the area. The 
Confederate agricultural price schedule for impressment of farm com- 
modities was a form of price control that did not function smoothly and 
only with considerable farmer and planter complaint.” 

As food prices escalated, the public continued to blame farmers for 
hoarding produce to drive food prices still higher. One South Carolin- 
ian confided in his diary, “Shame on farmers who are now asking four 
and five dollars per bushel of corn & seven and eight dollars for wheat!” 
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Agriculturists argued that their costs had risen exorbitantly and that 
they charged fair prices, but this contention fell on deaf ears unless they 
blamed speculators for hoarding food and charging high prices, or the 
Commissary Department for its impressment policy. In reality, high food 
prices resulted from an inflated currency, inadequate transportation, and 
insufficient agricultural production in some areas.” 

By the end of 1863, the editor of the Southern Cultivator noted, the im- 
pressments of provisions by Commissary Department officers seemed to 
have become “settled policy, if not for the government itself, at least, 
for its minor Officials.” The requisition of food and forage proved easier 
and cheaper than the purchase of those commodities from farmers on 
the open market. As a result, one contemporary observed that “the farm- 
ers near the army lines find themselves without horses, neat stock, or 
provisions to nourish their hands and their little ones.” Yet with the Con- 
federate currency “worthless,” farmers were reluctant to accept it. Con- 
sequently, commissary agents either took the provisions and provided 
a receipt or paid about half the value of the agricultural commodities 
taken. Either way, southern farmers essentially conceded their crops, 
animals, meat, and forage to the army without adequate remuneration. 
In December, a Florida farmer complained that “the abuse of the act of 
impressment is causing the people to regard their own government as 
its enemy.” Legalities aside, the army had to be fed, and only farmers and 
planters could provide food and forage. Essentially, the law further le- 
gitimized impressment while attempting to make it fair and systematic. 
Although it failed to meet the needs of the army for food, farmers and 
planters generally abided by the law, even while they complained bitterly 
about it.” 

By the spring southern farmers and planters could not ignore impress- 
ment of their crops and livestock, but they also could not ignore that 
considerable agricultural land had been lost and its production no lon- 
ger available for the Confederacy. Moreover, where the Confederate and 
Union armies had gone, their farms and plantations had been decimated 
and would remain unproductive for the remainder of the war. “Here is 
to be found the weakest point in our defenses,” wrote one southerner. In 
April, a foraging expedition led by a contingent of Joseph Hooker’s army 
entered Virginia’s Northern Neck and took 300 pounds of bacon, 1,000 
pounds of pork, 230 bushels of wheat, 3,000 bushels of corn, a substantial 
quantity of oats, and a large number of horses and mules from area farm- 
ers. A Confederate soldier near Fredericksburg, Virginia, noted similar 
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damage to farmers when he wrote, “It be gins [sic] to look like Spring, 
but I dont think the Farmers can do much on their farms here for their 
fenses are all burnt and the timber is all burnt til they can get nothing to 
fense their farms with[.] You have no idea how the Army weads out things 
where they go.” For him, the agricultural power of the South was slipping 
away. One Georgian believed that the only difference between Confeder- 
ate and Union soldiers who plundered farms was that the Yankees burnt 
their houses after they took what they wanted.” 

In the spring one Union officer reported that during a three-week raid 
in northern Alabama, his men had destroyed or carried off 1.5 million 
bushels of corn, 500,000 pounds of bacon, and large quantities of wheat, 
oats, rye, and fodder and confiscated all of the horses, mules, hogs, sheep, 
cattle, and slaves possible. In July a Confederate soldier reported that in 
northern Virginia, “nearly all the farms are deserted and the country a 
perfect waste.” Another observed that in Culpeper County, “plantation 
after plantation lay as bare of cultivation as a wilderness.” Near Orange 
County Court House a Virginian noted that “the farmers find it impos- 
sible to cultivate with our army trampling over their fields and fences, 
in every direction, not to speak of the Yankees coming upon them.” This 
latter fear was well-founded. As a Union officer commented, “We left the 
country in such a devastated condition that no crop can be raised during 
the year.” Little wonder, then, that many Confederate soldiers appealed 
for furloughs to return home and help their wives plant and harvest 
crops. When these appeals were rejected, desertion became an increasing 
problem, particularly as conscriptions took men away from their farms. 
One southern girl urged her brother not just to desert but to flee to Union 
lines “whear you can get plenty and not stay in this one horse barefoot 
naked and famine stricken Southern Confederacy.” By 1863, then, the 
Union strategy of exhaustion had begun to wear away at Confederate 
farmers and planters.” 


SLAVES CONTINUED TO FLEE to Union lines if they had the opportunity, 
particularly in Virginia. By late April so many had departed that a Yankee 
traveler reported that plantations remained unfenced and unplanted and 
that desolation characterized a large portion of the state for want of agri- 
cultural labor. Despite the urgings of Governor John Letcher, he reported 
that “a large crop cannot be raised the present season, even in the part 
of Virginia now in possession of the Rebels, because thousands of her ne- 
groes have left to become free, and their other thousands have been sent 
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farther south to prevent their running away.” In the Shenandoah Valley 
one Virginian speculated that farmers and planters would not provide 
much food during the year for want of labor. The reporter believed that 
“the recent proclamations of Davis and several Rebel governors, urging 
the people to raise food, cannot save the rebellion from starvation for an- 
other year.” Even if this report suffered from overstatement of Virginia’s 
agricultural labor problem, it contained sufficient truth to indicate the 
severity of the situation, and other reports made much the same assess- 
ment of agriculture in the state. Portions of North and South Carolina and 
Florida suffered the same agricultural labor problem.” 

By the end of the year, slave owners in northern Georgia began fleeing 
south en masse. The exodus from the region became so great that farmers 
and planters in southwestern Georgia could not hire all of these bonds- 
men. As a result, the plantations in northern Georgia essentially ended 
agricultural operations, while farmers and planters elsewhere in the state 
had to provide for their slaves, thereby increasing the food shortage in the 
Eastern Confederacy. Many slave owners now worried about their invest- 
ments, and one Virginian wrote, “Am afraid to buy negroes .. . in view of 
the uncertainty of such property in the present condition of the country 
to say nothing of their high price.”” 

Despite the flight of many bondsmen, slave prices remained high. In 
January slaves brought more than acceptable prices at an estate sale in 
Christiansburg, Virginia, when a man sold for $3,150 and a girl for $2,540. 
These prices were the highest received, which some believed made the 
town the leader in slave sales. In Charleston, South Carolina, where Rob- 
ertson Blacklock and Company conducted a steady slave-selling business, 
a twenty-eight-year-old woman with three children—a ten-year-old girl 
and boys ages eight and three —a single twenty-five-year-old woman, and 
two boys ages twenty and seventeen brought $6,870 for an average of $980, 
which observers considered fair. Even recalcitrant slaves brought good 
prices, as did one from a rice plantation, whom his owner judged unpro- 
ductive. Upon the slave’s sale for $1,700, the planter received $1,648 after 
deduction of the commission fee. In Richmond, prime male field hands 
brought from $2,200 to $2,500, “best girls” between $1,500 to $1,700, and 
“fancy girls” from $2,000 to $2,500, “according to appearance and quali- 
fication.” Boys and girls from ten to twelve years of age brought $1,200 
to $1,400. One “very likely fancy girl,” a mulatto, brought the astonish- 
ing price of $2,900, while another female slave who was “entirely white” 
brought $3,080. In June a Southampton, Virginia, planter paid $2,480 for 
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TABLE 1. Land and Slave Valuations, by Owner, for Sandy Creek District, 
North Carolina, 1863 





Land Valuation Number Valuation 
(in acres) (in dollars) of Slaves (in dollars) 
662.5 7,950 24 17,150 
765 11,375 12 7,950 
169.5 1,525.50 7 5,650 
1,073 10,730 333) 24,800 
310 3,100 29 23,950 
245 1,784 §) 6,300 
200 1,800 7 5,150 
1,073 16,095 33) 21,550 
35 280 4 2,300 
SDD) 3,550 10 8,800 
174 1,392 8 6,550 
380 5,700 20 15,850 
16 2,500 3 2,900 
24.5 1,900 Z 4,800 
506.75 6,081 13 8,900 
287 2,256 3 1,750 
82 820 1 750 
67 536 2 800 
395 3,160 3 2,150 
1,472 22,080 20 16,800 
369 4,428 22 15,850 
274 2,192, 1 9,250 
461.5 4,622.50 14 9,350 
4 3,250 
195 2,340 6 3,400 
645.5 6,450 35 28,550 
92 920 3 1,150 
211 1,688 4 2,800 
9,512 1,146 7 5,900 
165 1,320 3 3,000 
3 1,900 
3 2,500 
2 1,700 
832.75 8,327.50 22 16,600 
918.75 1,016.25 27 17,625 
965 9,650 20 14,300 
10 8,525 
13 8,850 
3 2,800 
211 1,688 13 7,950 
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Land Valuation Number Valuation 





(in acres) (in dollars) of Slaves (in dollars) 
1,478 21,088 68 55,300 
927 9,270 15} 9,900 
104.5 836 3 2,500 
16 13,775 
713 5,704 19 13,650 
3,500 49,500 58 42,237 
530 7,950 21 22,250 
350 
100 1,000 1 750 
236 2,360 2 1,700 
204.75 2,047.50 5 4,550 
1,300 15,600 23 18,300 
366.5 4,031.50 6 5,400 
1,400 
100 600 2 1,500 
2,400 28,800 AT, 32,500 
672 9,408 22 18,250 
350 4,200 17 12,300 
396 3,960 13 11,700 
350 4,200 18 13,275 
1,000 20,000 73 54,252 
12 9,350 
745 8,940 19 10,550 
161 1,288 5 2,950 
4,900 
473 4,730 13 7,450 
291 2,439 2 1,700 
121 1,210 2 1,150 
266 5,320 6 5,600 
315 4,725 3 3,000 
325 3,250 5 3,800 
4 1,400 
83 830 Ad 9,550 
5 3,500 
500 4,000 15 10,150 
350 2,800 7 7,350 
546.75 8,193.75 18 15,400 





Source: 1863 tax valuation list showing owners, lands, slaves, and valuations for the Sandy 
Creek District in Warren County, North Carolina, Steed and Phipps Family Papers, 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Note: Here slave valuations for tax purposes do not indicate individual values or market 
prices. Tax valuations were lower than market prices. Tax valuations are given in 
Confederate dollars. This tax valuation is suggestive of slave property values in this North 
Carolina locality. 
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a boy, age unknown. An observer of the “Negro Market” wrote, “The of- 
ferings are large, and the demand equally heavy.” These brisk slave sales 
indicated that local slaveholders were, if not selling out, at least disposing 
of the surplus labor as the Union army continued to threaten their planta- 
tions and farms.* 

In Richmond most of the slaves offered for sale came from counties 
threatened by the enemy, and their owners often offered them for sale at 
prices lower than customary to gain some remuneration if Union forces 
overran their farms and plantations. By mid-October, however, the value 
of slaves on the Richmond market increased, which observers attrib- 
uted “to the strong faith in the perpetuity of the institution of slavery 
as to the depreciation of the currency.” The recent sale of a woman for 
$5,000 cash, the most ever paid at public auction, brought considerable 
attention. At the same time, such sales required buyers from areas farther 
south, where they believed their property would be safe and where slave 
labor remained profitable for agricultural production and investment 
purposes.*! 

On the Atlanta market, slaves remained scarce and in great demand, 
and they sold at “stiff” prices as late as mid-May. Prices held firm or ad- 
vanced on the Macon slave market, where in November a black woman 
with three children sold for $2,950 and similar sales brought comparable 
prices. On South Carolina rice plantations, male slaves could bring $1,700, 
and in Anson County, North Carolina, they hired out at rates as high as 
$165 for nine months. Investments in slave labor proved costly across the 
Confederacy. John Jarnell, a Georgia planter, for example, owned forty- 
two slaves valued at $37,800. These bondsmen and -women needed to be 
kept busy to occupy their time and to return a profit on the owner’s in- 
vestment. Consequently, farmers and planters who did not have sufficient 
work to keep their slaves busy, but who did not want to or could not sell 
them, continued to hire them out to gain some income.” 

Early in 1863 Confederate departments, particularly the Engineering 
Bureau, began pressing slaveholders to hire out their bondsmen to gov- 
ernment agencies, and they threatened to impress the slaves and put 
them to work building fortifications and performing other tasks. In Janu- 
ary planters and farmers in Rockingham County sent a letter of protest 
to the Virginia General Assembly complaining about the call from the 
central government for slave labor. The hiring or impressment of their 
slaves would diminish the labor supply and “impair” their ability to cul- 
tivate and increase agricultural production. The petitioners argued that 
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“we cannot believe that it is less important to prepare an ample supply 
of food for our armies, and we are painfully impressed with the appre- 
hension that the great danger lies on the side of a scarcity of provisions.” 
As Richmond imposed impressment quotas on the counties, farmers 
and planters complied with the state governments, and the governors 
could not easily override these allocations. The depletion of slave labor 
from government impressment soon affected harvesting and other tasks: 
threshing wheat, hauling grains to the mills, slaughtering hogs, and per- 
forming other seasonal activities, which kept bondsmen and -women 
busy throughout the year.** 

In April one farmer in Chatham County, North Carolina, objected to 
an impressment call and informed Governor Vance that “it is my honest 
opinion we need something to eat worse than we do breast works and 
fortifications, if our negros are taken from us, our corn cannot be tended, 
and our wheat, and oats will rot in the field, with the force left behind 
the grain cannot be saved.” The army, however, took slaves as needed, 
but with most white men of fighting age in the ranks, the impressment 
of slaves hindered agricultural production. 

Although the army impressed slaves, the War Department promised to 
return them for critical work, such as harvesting grain, or when their mil- 
itary work had been completed. Frequently, this did not happen, at least 
in a timely manner. In June a Caswell County, North Carolina, farmer 
requested the return of his slaves from Wilmington, where the army had 
taken them to build fortifications. In his appeal to Governor Vance he 
wrote, “I am in need of them to save my crops of grain and to make some 
corn which I shall not be able to do without my hands.” Secretary of War 
James A. Seddon tried to accommodate farmers whose slaves he needed 
by delaying impressments until after the harvest of the major crops. How- 
ever, farmers and planters never accepted the impressment of their slaves 
as fair and equitable.* 

In October the editor of the Staunton Spectator warned that slave im- 
pressment discouraged production. “The practice of withdrawing every 
now and then hundreds of our stoutest and most athletic negroes from 
farming operations, to work on the fortifications near Richmond,” he 
noted, “is an enormous evil. These negroes are our best farm hands.” 
Moreover, he continued, “for everyone withdrawn the production of 
grain is diminished several hundred bushels.” Some slaveholders also ar- 
gued that the impressment of their bondsmen, plus the tax-in-kind, had 
depleted their own food supply. One North Carolina farmer thought that 
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“the loss of a hand is embarrassing in this situation.” The periodic im- 
pressment of slaves would continue to plague farmers and planters who 
complained loudly about it. As the conflict wore on, however, military 
needs superseded any claims to the agricultural labor. When the Confed- 
erate government assumed responsibility for the enforcement of slave 
impressments from the states after 1863, slaveholders continued to com- 
plain about government intrusion on their property rights and to demand 
recognition of their mandate to increase agricultural production, all to no 
avail. At best by spring, when Congress passed impressment legislation 
relating to slaves, the act provided that bondsmen could not be seized 
if the government could hire them or obtain them by consent of their 
owners. In addition, Congress provided that before December 1, “no slave 
laboring on a farm or plantation exclusively devoted to the production 
of grain and provisions shall be taken except in cases of urgent necessity 
without consent.”* 

On May 1, Congress amended the “Twenty Slave Law” of 1862. The mod- 
ifications excluded only the plantations of dependents, minors, femme 
soles, and men in the field from conscription. On plantations with twenty 
or more slaves, one white man remained exempt from conscription, pro- 
vided he had served as an overseer before April 16, 1862, and the law re- 
quired the owner to pay $500 to the Treasury. The law also did not become 
effective until autumn, so the plantations would have sufficient overseers 
to produce large grain crops. In addition, the president could exempt 
agricultural workers when necessary. These revisions did little to ease 
the labor shortage or mollify small-scale farmers, but it comforted whites 
who worried about slave rebellions emanating from the plantations.* 

While slave owners grappled with their agricultural labor problems, 
white women and their children necessarily went into the fields in num- 
bers that became noticeable to anyone traveling in the countryside. One 
Georgian wrote, “God bless the girls, they wear homespun, and plow and 
hoe and make corn.” In June, South Carolina farm women followed the 
few remaining male cradlers who cut the wheat crop, and they bound 
and shocked the sheaves. Across the Eastern Confederacy, white women 
on the small-scale farms worked in the fields and tended livestock while 
planter women continued to supervise their slave labor force despite the 
increasing insubordination and flight of their bondsmen and -women. 
Farm women with only a few slaves directed the needed work, often with 
the advice of their soldier husbands to have their hands sow wheat, gather 
corn, feed cattle, and kill hogs. In December one soldier in Lee’s army told 
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his wife not to shy away from butchering hogs. “Pitch in like a man and at- 
tend to it, and every thing of that sort.” She managed the farm and slaves 
with little need for assistance, but the loss of men decreased agricultural 
productivity and lowered food supplies in the towns and cities.*® 

In April, Governor Brown told the Georgia legislature that the poor pay 
of soldiers of $11 per month in depreciated currency and high food prices 
had forced women into the fields, where “thousands of them are now 
obligated to work daily ... to make bread. .. . Many are living upon bread 
alone.” He considered this disgraceful: “A large portion of the wealthy 
class .. . have avoided the fevers of the camp and the danger of the battle- 
field.” This was not the first criticism, nor would it be the last, that the 
conflict had become a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight — complaints 
that were usually most vocal in areas of food scarcity. The conscription 
of men to age forty-five after the battle of Gettysburg took even more 
labor from the fields and necessitated more fieldwork for women. The 
government’s plans to draft all men over forty-five years of age, however, 
brought considerable criticism. The editor of the Macon Telegraph called 
the plan “suicidal,” because these men would be “thrifty planters and 
farmers whose place could not be supplied.” The Charleston Courier also 
attributed the scarcity of food “solely to the rude and wholesale conscrip- 
tion acts of the Confederate Government, which have not left labor in 
the country sufficient to till the fields and gather the crops.” Agricultural 
production would further fall, he contended, and “with inadequate sup- 
plies of food, our cause is certainly ruined, although you should double 
her armies.”*? 

The lack of mechanized or horse-drawn implements contributed to 
the agricultural labor shortage. Primarily harvesting the grain crops were 
workers with a cradle scythes. They were followed by binders, who gath- 
ered and tied the gavels into sheaves with twine and set the sheaves in 
shocks. Some Virginia farmers used threshing machines, but by 1863 few 
had these implements because the equipment had either broken or worn 
out, and replacement parts or new implements could not be purchased. 
In Georgia reapers who used a cradle scythe or sickle received a bushel of 
wheat per day in pay. Some farmers used a two-bottom plow and steers 
or oxen for plowing, and they hoped that Confederate and Union soldiers 
would not take them. Union soldiers made fun of southern farming im- 
plements, which they considered a half century behind the North’s. They 
noted that the plows did not turn a furrow and only stirred the soil three 
or four inches deep. Many of those implements probably were shovel 
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plows, which farmers and planters used as an implement of choice to 
prepare the soil and to cultivate between the rows of corn and cotton. 
These plows were common because they cost little and could be easily 
made by plantation or local blacksmiths.” 

Farmers whose lands had been confiscated had additional labor prob- 
lems. Until spring the U.S. War Department controlled abandoned lands, 
while the U.S. Treasury collected cotton and taxes for the Federal govern- 
ment. This overlapping authority caused friction and led the Treasury 
to request total jurisdiction over the abandoned and confiscated planta- 
tions. On March 12, 1863, Congress granted that authority. This legislation 
authorized the secretary of the Treasury to appoint agents, locate aban- 
doned property, appraise it, and appropriate it for public use, or to sell 
it at auction to the highest bidder on behalf of the Federal government.” 

In South Carolina Union authorities, building on previous policy, con- 
tinued a system for employing freedpeople. On the captured plantations, 
each field hand received one acre and work assignments. The freedmen 
were paid 25 cents a day for fieldwork, ginning, and other tasks. In ex- 
change for the use of government land, animals, and plowmen, the freed- 
people would plant and cultivate as much corn as possible for themselves 
and one acre for the superintendent of the plantation. When the cotton 
harvest had been completed, the black workers received 212 cents per 
pound of cotton picked. The government also collected a tax from them 
in corn to feed the livestock and draft animals provided by the govern- 
ment and private owners. The workers received partial, small payments 
each month for their work, with their remaining earnings paid after the 
harvest, similar to the previous year.” 

In March, Edmund Ruffin reported that the Federal government had 
provided seed and land to freedpeople who remained on their planta- 
tions —that is, on land “stolen from their owners.” He did not believe 
this agricultural experiment would be any more successful than the one 
tried in South Carolina the previous year, where it allegedly had cost the 
Federal government $20 for every pound of cotton produced. In Georgia 
slave owners considered this scheme nothing less than a plot by Yankee 
overseers on the newly confiscated or purchased plantations to defraud 
“Sambo and Dinah” of the “small pittance” promised to them: the over- 
seers would fine the former slaves for poor performance or behavior and 
thus take all of the money paid to them. As one contemporary observed, 
“The whole management is a scheme to put money in Yankee pockets, 
and is a miserable farce so far as it makes any pretense to benefit the 
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negro.” Southerners could recognize servitude, if not slavery, no matter 
what northerners pretended to call it.” 

On the plantations where this military agricultural policy applied, 
black women and children and old men conducted most of the work 
because the Union army had taken the younger men for service. They 
planted 814 acres of cotton and harvested 72,000 pounds of the fiber (88.4 
pounds per acre), or about two-thirds of the former average per acre. 
Knowledgeable observers estimated that the cost of production averaged 
31% cents per pound, including interest on the investment, but they be- 
lieved that improved manuring and cultivation practices could boost pro- 
duction. By March, Sea Island cotton averaged about $1.50 per pound, or 
four times the cost of production, and the new northern planters believed 
they could make a substantial profit by producing this long-staple cotton 
with black labor. If this labor system could be transferred to the uplands 
for the production of short-staple cotton at a cost of about 8 cents per 
pound (or 10 percent of its market value), they believed that a profitable 
form of agricultural labor could be wedded to the production of cotton. 
This agricultural system continued until the Federal government sold its 
60,000 acres on March 16, 1864, of which only 16,000 acres were reserved 
for purchase by the freedpeople.™* 

By 1863, the Federal government faced increasing pressure to sell con- 
fiscated plantations in the Port Royal District of the Sea Islands. General 
Rufus Saxton, military governor of South Carolina, who supervised the 
plantations, believed that the freedpeople should receive parcels of land 
for subsistence agriculture before any land sales were made to whites. In 
March, New England planter-missionaries became the first purchasers of 
the confiscated plantations, and they eagerly continued the agricultural 
labor experiment. The missionaries were certain that the freedpeople 
could raise more cotton, more cheaply, and more efficiently than slave 
labor while also providing for their own subsistence. 

In March a joint stock company of six Boston investors purchased 
eleven plantations at auction. Each plantation cultivated cotton with paid 
black labor, and employed families received approximately one and a half 
acres for adults and lesser amounts for children to raise crops. Each fam- 
ily was also given land to cultivate long-staple cotton. These new owners 
paid their workers monthly for planting and hoeing at a “small rate,” 
reserving the principal payment for completing the harvest. Freedpeople 
earned additional money as piecework for plowing, collecting, manuring, 
ginning, cleaning, and packing cotton. Each family prepared the cotton 
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for market. Overall, these laborers made about 55 cents per day for work- 
ing in the cotton fields. They also received free housing. The freedpeople 
could not afford the nominal price of $1.25 per acre for Confederate land 
sold by Federal tax commissioners, but the former slaves clearly under- 
stood the importance of landownership to ensure their economic inde- 
pendence and freedom.*® 

The government proved reluctant to lease or sell plantation acreage 
to freedpeople; instead, it favored white owners and operators. Although 
a few black farmers ultimately purchased and leased acreage from both 
government and private owners, their landholdings remained minuscule 
compared with those of northern whites, who increasingly took control 
of the plantations, in part, because government officials believed that the 
new white plantation owners would be able to provide employment for 
landless blacks and those with only a few subsistence acres. By so doing, 
they would employ a large black workforce, prevent land redistribution 
based on race, and keep freedmen and -women sufficiently engaged in ag- 
riculture to discourage their migration to the North. Northerners believed 
the workers on the Sea Island plantations needed “new masters” who 
would teach them to survive in a free-market economy, particularly for the 
production of cotton. With cotton selling at record, albeit wartime, prices, 
northerners saw great opportunity in buying and renting plantations at 
prewar prices and to use a nearly captive black labor force for their own 
gain. For the freedpeople in the Eastern Confederacy, the perils of freedom 
loomed ominously across the plantation South as the year ended.” 

Even so, General Saxton issued a circular authorizing the freedpeople 
to locate on lands that the Federal government was about to sell for tax 
purposes. Each head of a household could claim 20 to 40 acres, provided 
those lands were not reserved for military or educational purposes. The 
government offered these lands for $1.25 per acre, with 40 percent of the 
price due upon preemption and the remainder upon receipt of a deed. 
Any loyal person of twenty-one years of age could claim preempted gov- 
ernment land, provided they had lived on it at least six months since Fed- 
eral occupation, or if they were in residence on December 31. Here, then, 
was the genesis of freedpeople’s expectation across the Confederacy that 
they would receive 40 acres when the war ended.*® 


BY AUTUMN VIRGINIA farmers who risked the loss of their produce to sol- 
diers or impressment agents sold their provisions in Richmond for the 
highest prices possible. Peaches that once brought 5 cents apiece now 
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sold for $6 a dozen, watermelons brought from $5 to $10 each, and apples 
$35 per barrel. Butter was scarce at $2.50 per pound. On September 4, a 
crowd of women in Mobile “rendered desperate by their sufferings” as- 
sembled with banners that read “Bread or Blood” or “Bread and Peace.” 
Armed with knives and hatchets, they marched down Dauphine Street, 
breaking open stores and stealing food and clothing. “It was,” some north- 
ern sympathizers reported, “a most formidable riot by a long-suffering 
and desperate population.” When the Seventeenth Alabama refused or- 
ders to put down the riot with force of arms, the Mobile Cadets broke it 
up, and the women returned peaceably to their homes.°*? 

By late September many Richmond residents wanted the government to 
fix prices for every article of food and seize agricultural produce if farmers 
withheld provisions from sale. Food and agricultural prices remained high 
in South Carolina, where rice brought $135 per hundredweight and cattle 
$150 per head, corn brought $3 per bushel, and bacon $2 per pound. In Oc- 
tober a rumor spread in Richmond that corn that now sold for $8 per bushel 
and cornmeal for $10 per bushel might soon be in short supply, because the 
harvest in the counties above Richmond and east of Albemarle had been 
less abundant than predicted. By the end of the month, corn sold for $11 per 
bushel. The hogs that fattened on the short crop already brought $2.50 per 
pound in blocks, or $3 per pound for sliced bacon. Corn whiskey commanded 
a good price of $35 or more per gallon despite public admonishments to 
farmers to feed corn to hogs and cattle to produce meat. Eggs, meanwhile, 
brought $2.50 per dozen, up a dollar since April, and butter $4.50 per pound, 
an increase from $1.25 per pound in January. Turkeys brought $4.00 each, 
chickens as much as $7.00 per pair, and beef by the quarter from 75 cents 
to 85 cents per pound, with the buyer responsible for cutting it. All of these 
prices were substantially higher than when the year began. Moreover, farm- 
ers had stopped bringing hay to Richmond because they seemingly lost most 
of it to impressment before they arrived. With farmers still withholding 
their wheat from market, the Richmond mills could not meet consumer 
demands for flour. Wheat farmers refused to accept the fixed government 
price of $5 per bushel. Critics attributed this decision to “obstinacy,” greed, 
and insufficient patriotism. Some millers, however, purchased wheat at a 
higher price on the black market to remain in business. High agricultural 
prices and an inflated currency caused the editor of the Richmond Dispatch to 
blame farmers for “weighing down the people.” 

In October Richmond grocers stopped purchasing even limited quan- 
tities of produce from farmers because they waited for news about a 
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“Maximum” or “Extortion” bill pending before the legislature that au- 
thorized price fixing on various commodities. Until they knew what 
their expenses might be, they let their shelves become bare. Farmers in 
northern Virginia, however, contended that they could not haul wheat 
to Richmond for the millers because they were too busy seeding next 
year’s acreage and cutting hay. Skeptics responded that farmers had their 
wheat ground into flour at local mills and stored it. As a result, the Rich- 
mond market was nearly bare of wheat and flour, a situation that farm- 
ers seemed to accept with “frigid indifference.” Grocers in Richmond, 
Lynchburg, and Petersburg adamantly opposed fixing a maximum price, 
arguing that they should be free to charge the highest possible price. Oth- 
erwise, they might pay more for farm produce than they could recover 
by law. Moreover, the state legislators considering the bill would soon go 
home, and if they passed it, they would leave Richmond in a state of star- 
vation while they enjoyed adequate, if not ample, food supplies in their 
hometowns and counties. Yet others accused the commissary general of 
creating the problem. If the government stopped impressing wheat, farm- 
ers would bring it to market, prices would decline, and consumers would 
have enough flour and bread to meet their needs. By late October, Rich- 
mond commission merchants charged $60 per barrel for flour, and near 
Asheville, North Carolina, $7 per bushel for corn and $10 per bushel for 
wheat. Animosity against farmers festered.'” 

The coming winter brought the threat of widespread hunger to the 
Eastern Confederacy. By early November flour reached $75 per barrel in 
Richmond. The price spike was caused not by the scarcity of wheat in the 
countryside but by the commissary officers who seized so much of it for 
the army. The problem was, some argued, due to “beardless and senseless 
boys, who do not know how many bushels of wheat it requires to make a 
barrel of flour... and, without knowing what is needed, they serve writ- 
ten notices upon the farmers that their whole crops are impressed, and 
that they must not send one bushel of grain to market.” Secretary of War 
James Seddon attempted to alleviate this problem by ordering his commis- 
sary Officers to support a resolution of the Petersburg City Council, which 
requested exemption for its agents to purchase food for the needy rather 
than compete with impressment officers for limited farm produce. To pre- 
vent a serious food shortage in Richmond during the winter, Seddon halted 
all impressment of grain and food from farmers except “one-third, or such 
other proportion thereof, as may be required for the use of the army.” Yet 
Seddon’s exception worried farmers and planters — it could reopen the door 
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to excessive seizures. Before the month ended, however, the War Depart- 
ment ordered commissary officers to halt the impressment of farm produce 
in transit to the Richmond market to ease the food shortage. Still, prices 
there remained high, with wheat at $20 and corn at $11 per bushel, respec- 
tively. Soon butter reached $5.50 per pound, flour $110 per barrel, cornmeal 
$16 per bushel, bacon $3.25 per pound, beef $1 per pound, onions $35 per 
bushel, Irish potatoes $10 per bushel, sweet potatoes $15 per bushel, and 
eggs $3 per dozen. Sorghum molasses brought $14 per gallon, rice 32 cents 
per pound, and whiskey as much as $75 per gallon. Food could be obtained 
in Richmond, but only at high prices.’ 

In Georgia and North Carolina the impressment system, which in- 
cluded published scheduled prices, no longer functioned. Georgia gov- 
ernor Brown complained to Seddon that unauthorized people posing as 
impressment agents preyed upon farmers and planters, while legitimate 
agents often stripped them of nearly all their provisions and livestock — 
all in violation of the congressional act that mandated proper procedures, 
particularly the right of arbitration, for impressing farm commodities. 
Indeed, across the Confederacy, some southerners had seen opportunity 
born of destitution and, posing as government officials, began impress- 
ing hogs and selling them on local markets. A Richmond editor urged the 
public to give a severe beating to these thieves. Other swindlers spread 
the rumor that the government would soon increase its impressment of 
hogs and pay only 20 cents per pound, but would offer hog raisers a few 
cents more in an attempt to frighten farmers into selling. Government 
officials worked quickly to put down the rumor, but not before some hog 
producers had been duped.'™ 

Governor Brown also complained that the price schedules remained 
too low. By denying farmers and planters market value for their produce, 
the impressment prices essentially served as another tax on the farm 
population that others did not share. Farmers responded to this policy, 
he said, by withholding supplies from the market and by concealing pro- 
visions from government agents. “The result,” he contended, “has inau- 
gurated the system of supplying the army by impressment instead of by 
purchase, which is contrary to the true policy of Congress which forbids 
impressments until after there is a refusal to sell.” Most important, disre- 
gard of the law has led to “open disloyalty.” Impressment agents should 
pay market prices and treat all farmers and planters equally, and Brown 
asked Seddon to get the law changed to require agents to pay market 
prices to farmers and planters.’ 
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Governor Vance of North Carolina agreed. He, too, complained to Sed- 
don in the waning days of 1863 that food supplies remained limited in 
the state and that impressment officers were making matters worse. “Im- 
pressing agents,” he wrote, “in many instances act in such a manner as to 
create great dissatisfaction among our people.” These agents often judged 
the quantity of produce that a farm family needed for the year and im- 
pressed the remainder as the surplus. Usually, those estimates proved in- 
correct and the family was left without adequate provisions. “This crying 
evil and injustice shall be corrected without delay,” Vance told Seddon. 
Moreover, he charged, “many military officers also, in violation of the law 
of Congress, assume the right of impressment. This evil cannot longer be 
tolerated, and I invoke your aid in its suppression.”’° 

By November the tax-in-kind had broken down, because the govern- 
ment did not provide for adequate storage and distribution. As result, 
thousands of bushels of potatoes rotted in warehouses and became unfit 
even for hog feed. Wet and bruised potatoes rotted quickly and became 
inedible if not quickly and efficiently transported to the army. The gov- 
ernment, however, never developed a tax-in-kind policy for perishable 
commodities that met soldiers’ needs. In addition, planters could pay the 
tax-in-kind easier than small-scale farmers because they produced more 
hogs, cattle, corn, and other crops. A 10 percent loss affected them far 
less than it did farm families. Farmers and planters also complained that 
if they fed their corn to their hogs, they were taxed twice, because they 
had to tithe the remaining corn and pork to the government. Congress 
responded on December 28, 1863, by commuting the tithe on sweet po- 
tatoes to a monetary payment and exempted farmers who produced less 
than 250 pounds of bacon. This action did little to ease the hostility of 
farmers and planters against the government because they believed that 
low impressment prices, worthless Confederate money, and overzealous 
impressment officers placed the burdens of war on them alone. Many re- 
sisted by hiding and hoarding produce and refusing to accept payment in 
Confederate paper money for their commodities; they instead demanded 
gold—that is, specie.’ 

Efforts by the Richmond City Council to improve the food supply 
largely failed because nearby farmers had little or nothing to sell and the 
army used the railroads for other purposes. In the capital the food short- 
age had reached a critical state, causing the editor of the Richmond Whig to 
lament that “we see every day evidences of an approaching bread famine 
in this city, while within the limits of the State, it is believed there is food 
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enough for all the people for twelve months. The population of Richmond 
cannot live upon air.” But he worried that bread supplies would remain 
inadequate during the coming winter. Provisioning the towns and cities 
came as a last resort. The new year did not bode well for farmers, planters, 
and consumers. Inflation made matters worse, even if farmers brought 
agricultural provisions to market.’” 

Increasingly, the public branded farmers and planters as unpatriotic, 
greedy speculators and believed that avarice was trumping patriotism in 
the countryside. In November Richmond residents continued to complain 
that farmers seldom brought flour to town for sale or would accept Con- 
federate Treasury notes for payment. Others charged that while a “great 
abundance” of cattle grazed in the Piedmont and the Upper Valley, beef 
sold for 35 to 50 cents per pound on the hoof. These prices merited drov- 
ing to city markets in Richmond and elsewhere, if only the impressment 
officers would stop seizing the cattle to feed Confederate soldiers and 
Union prisoners. Richmond residents worried that the arrival of more 
Yankee prisoners would further tax their food supply. The result would 
be an imposition “worse than that which the locusts inflicted on Egypt.” 
Area farmers cared not at all.’ 

By the end of 1863, then, many southern farmers knew that the war 
could not be won by patriotism and sheer force of will. Many southern- 
ers in the towns and cities now went hungry. A report from Charleston 
indicated a food shortage and that “all kinds of eatables” were “scarce and 
enormously high.” A Virginian also wrote that “the whole question now 
turns on food. If we can get meat enough, or our own Soldiers will do on 
less than enough, we can weather all the other blunders of Mr. Davis & 
the Generals.” But he was not optimistic: “I hope yes; I fear no.” System- 
atic, dependable agricultural production based on the traditional rhythm 
of the seasons had broken down. Georgia farmers planted 1 million more 
acres of corn, wheat, and potatoes than they had in 1862; North and South 
Carolina followed with 500,000 more acres each, and Florida produced 
50,000 more acres in these crops. Collectively, farmers contributed 50 
million more bushels of corn, 20 million more bushels of wheat, and 20 
million bushels of potatoes to the food supply than they had the previ- 
ous year. Even so, southern farmers and planters had failed to produce 
enough food due to Federal occupation of Confederate lands, transporta- 
tion problems, insufficient agricultural labor, and inadequate time for 
converting from cotton and tobacco to food crops and livestock. Farmers 
and planters preferred to plant cotton because soldiers could not eat it, 
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and because their food crops might be impressed by Confederate forces or 
seized by Union soldiers. Moreover, if cotton growers lived close to Union 
lines they preferred to trade it for greenbacks rather than worthless Con- 
federate currency, or they wanted to raise cotton and store it until the war 
ended when they anticipated reaping high domestic and international 
prices. The tax-in-kind had failed to provide the necessary provisions for 
the army, and, on December 28, Congress in desperation authorized farm- 
ers to pay this tax in money based on impressment rates.’” 

On December 31, John M. Daniel, editor of the Richmond Daily Examiner, 
wrote, “Today closes the gloomiest year of our struggle.” Union raiders 
continued to harass Confederate farmers and planters. The general price 
index for the Eastern Confederacy had increased from 762 in January to 
2,464 in December (January-April 1861 = 100). Federal forces had gained 
control of the Mississippi River and physically divided the Confederacy. 
“The cry of scarcity resounds through the land,” he wrote, “raised by 
producers in their greed for gain, re-echoed by the consumers in their pre- 
mature dread of starvation and nakedness.” Farmers, planters, and specu- 
lators who had withheld “any necessary of life” had done their worst to 
ruin the country. A North Carolina planter’s wife concurred. As a heavy 
rain fell during the last day of the year, she could only write, “So died 
1863! —a year of calamity & distress the like of which may never fall to our 
lot either as individuals or members of the community to see again.”'° 
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CHAPTER FIVE 





Western Losses 


+ 


On January 8, 1863, Federal troops camped in front of Robert H. Cantrell’s 
house near Nashville. As a southern farmer and slave owner he felt ag- 
grieved. They had taken his corn, fodder, and horses and used his fence 
rails for firewood. Cantrell confided in his diary a belief, no doubt ex- 
pressed openly by many farmers like him, that “the man who takes the 
oath of allegiance in good faith and ardently desires a restoration of the 
Union and peace once more, suffers equally with one who is an out and 
out Rebel.” By the time the war ended he believed that only the land 
would remain. John Houston Bills, a nearby planter, complained after 
the Fifth Ohio Cavalry passed through his farm that “it seems the last 
vestige of property & food for man and beast will be taken & no prospect 
of relief.” His sense of loss, however, was assuaged, no doubt, because he 
sold 3,014 pounds of cotton, at 50 cents per pound, to the Union army at 
Middlebury for $1,501 in U.S. Treasury notes. He also hedged his bets on 
the outcome of the war by purchasing $2,800 in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama currency at the rate of 80 cents on the dollar in U.S. Treasury 
notes. He preferred to trade greenbacks that he received from cotton sales 
for gold, which he exchanged at the rate of $1.90 in greenbacks for $1 in 
gold. With cotton selling for 85 to 90 cents per pound in Memphis, he did 
not believe he could lose no matter who won the war. In the meantime, 
farmers and planters went about their business, shucking and shelling 
corn, building fences, repairing equipment, and plowing fields for corn, 
potatoes, and cotton, as well as marking newborn hogs, branding yearling 
cows, and hauling manure. 

Southern farmers near Union-controlled Nashville gained safer access 
to the city’s markets by late January, when the army provided passes 
that permitted them to haul their produce free from fear of impress- 
ment by Union soldiers. In the city they sold hogs for $8 per hundred- 
weight, eggs for 25 to 30 cents per dozen, and butter for 4o cents per 
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pound, while beef brought as much as 15 cents per pound and chickens 
75 cents each. With improved safety farmers in the Nashville vicinity 
could make money, given the great needs of the occupying army and 
hungry citizenry — provided the war left them alone.” 

It did not leave them alone in Mississippi, at least not the small-scale 
farmers. By February some people were going hungry. “The public mind 
is just now so occupied with conscription and impressment,” one Law- 
rence County resident complained, “that one who talks about old men 
and women and children and bread and meat for them, stands a sorry 
chance of being heard.” The state legislature had recently passed a law 
creating a state militia that would take more farmers from the fields, 
particularly in southern Mississippi, where farms and not plantations pre- 
vailed. Moreover, the Lawrence resident charged that the planters were 
not meeting their responsibility to provide food for the public. The plant- 
ers represented about one-quarter of the population, and they had “sev- 
eral hundred thousand negroes,” but they “show no disposition to divide; 
and we have no security that they will produce corn and meat more than 
sufficient to supply themselves.” As a result, many Mississippians went 
to bed supper-less and rose without breakfast. He overstated his case, 
but many Mississippians now believed more than ever that the planters 
did not contribute their fair share to the war effort and that small-scale 
farmers could not meet the population’s food needs partly because of the 
conscription and state militia laws.* 

Another Mississippian wrote, “If all the men are to be called out and 
put into the militia, who are to make the crops and raise bread? How is 
the army to be fed? Who is to make corn for the women and children of 
the poorer counties, where there are no slaves?” Poignantly he noted, “It 
requires something more than a grand army to carry on war.” The Confed- 
eracy needed a strong agricultural sector in the form of people who would 
remain on their farms to plow, plant, and reap. Others argued, however, 
that Mississippi farmers and planters produced enough food for the army 
and civilians; the problem was that planters and merchants withheld it 
from sale in hopes of gaining still higher prices. Yet another Mississippian 
charged that “those producers who held their breadstuffs at high prices, 
and their bacon at seventy cents per pound, embarrassing the govern- 
ment in its effort to create supplies are simply men whose love of country 
has been eaten out of the most sordid of all human passions.” Greedy 
farmers, planters, and merchants were endangering the Western Con- 
federacy. Military impressment with reasonable compensation seemed 
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justified. The solutions seemed clear — the confiscation of their property 
by the state to ensure ample food supplies at reasonable prices. Seizing 
property in the name of public safety indicated a profound ideological 
shift from prewar beliefs.‘ 

Lieutenant General Pemberton, commanding the Department of Mis- 
sissippi and East Louisiana, responded with Special Orders No. 63, which 
mandated the acquisition of all corn from farmers and planters that ex- 
ceeded their personal needs. Quartermaster agents would canvass the 
area and pay $1.50 per bushel for corn; those who refused this price would 
have their grain impressed. The corn would go for the relief of Confeder- 
ate troops at Vicksburg and Port Hudson. Some people worried that the 
army would take too much corn and leave the public destitute of food. 
This order was not executed, however, because the army’s chief quar- 
termaster found an adequate supply of corn in the northern Mississippi 
counties. Still, one editor warned that “it is plain that not only patriotism, 
but interest, require that the agricultural power of the country should be 
devoted to the production of grain.” Although cotton and tobacco would 
have speculative value for years to come, corn and oats brought $5 per 
bushel—a price high enough to make every farmer who planted these 
crops well off while also enabling them to feed soldiers and civilians alike 
because of higher yields. One Mississippian expressed confidence in the 
state’s agriculturists because they had planted a large wheat and cotton 
crop. But he noted that some planters had “overstepped the bounds of 
reason and patriotism” by planting too much cotton, and he hoped that 
a “blight” would fall upon their fields. Then, with a passing nod to the 
beatitudes, he wrote, “Blessed are the corn raisers for they shall not want 
for bread or buyers.”° 

Gentle rains and warm spring temperatures also made farmers in the 
Western Confederacy optimistic and created great anticipation that the 
wheat crop would be bountiful. Near Chattanooga a middle Tennessee 
farmer reported that the land promised “a rich crop of wheat from every 
seam and furrow,” and it grew “fresh and lively.” By autumn barns would 
overflow with grain; only the harvest awaited to vindicate his prediction. 
But he recognized that the harvest required labor and farmland free from 
Yankee control. To ensure each he advised, “We must possess the country — 
Let the soldiers fight for their territory, and the women and children will 
gather the tillage. We will not starve.” The problem was that Union forces 
occupied large portions of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
With the Federal army controlling a considerable amount of the most fertile 
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land in the Western Confederacy, farmers would produce a “short crop” 
at best for civilians still in areas under Confederate control. Planters also 
would have increasing difficulty getting their slaves to work, which would 
further reduce agricultural production. Northerners who professed knowl- 
edge about agriculture in the Western Confederacy believed that farmers 
and planters in the region could not “save the rebellion from starvation for 
another year.”® 

Clearly, the spring did not begin with unbounded promise for better 
agricultural days. By mid-March some Natchez butchers had closed their 
shops, and residents were almost entirely without beef. They appealed 
to cattle dealers in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas to supply them, “if 
in their power.” The Natchez mayor also sought 5,000 bushels of corn to 
meet public needs, and he offered to pay a “liberal price.” In the Louisiana 
sugar parishes, many planters had set out little seed cane in 1862 because 
of wartime destruction and inadequate labor and financing. Now they 
could only let their cane grow from ratoons—cane that sprouted from 
roots that remained in the ground from the previous year. Other sugar 
planters switched to cotton and rice.’ 

AUnion soldier in the Bayou Teche region of Louisiana observed, “There 
is not a single planter in this department who has not personally suffered 
through this war. Their crops of sugar cane, yielding from five hundred 
to a thousand hogsheads of sugar, are still standing in February. ... I have 
ridden through miles of plantations which only a few hogsheads of sugar 
had been made. Cane is standing now in March, thousands and thousands 
of acres of it. Thus the crop of the past year is nothing, and that of the 
coming year will be the same.” Federal troops had destroyed sugarhouses 
and mills and seized horses and mules needed for cultivation and pulling 
cane wagons to the mills. Sugarcane fields had become battlefields, and 
many planters had fled to Texas and taken their slaves with them. Some 
sugar plantations became Union encampments or civilian refugee camps, 
and the cypress rail fences made excellent campfires. As a result, in 1863 
sugar production totaled less than 3 percent of the 1861 crop.’ 

In spring, the Seventy-Fifth New York Volunteers maneuvered through 
the sugar-plantation country near Franklin, New Iberia, and Opelousas, 
Louisiana. “The plantations are planted mostly to corn, only now and 
then we saw a cane field,” one soldier reported. He saw a “great deal of 
cotton stored in buildings but little growing in the fields.” Yet, with cotton 
selling for 82 cents per pound on the New Orleans market and with north- 
ern demand high, many planters seeded cotton instead of corn, and they 
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saw no reason not to return to production as usual. Still, the efforts of 
western farmers to substitute corn for cotton had achieved considerable 
success by the early summer of 1863. One New York soldier remarked that 
the farms near Opelousas “seem[ed] to have been planted and tilled as 
though no fear of devastation had been entertained . . . though the effect 
of the war has been to cover the fields with corn instead of King Cotton 
and sugar cane, the usual crop of the section.” In Mississippi, however, the 
planters, whose number some counted as “Legion,” still preferred to seed 
cotton, which one observer warned would “culminate in the establish- 
ment of Yankee despotism over these lands.”® 


DESPITE THE COMMITMENT BY FARMERS and planters to raise corn, 
in late February a resident of Jackson, Mississippi, noted the declining 
availability of food: “We have more to fear from a dearth of food than 
from all the Federal armies in existence.” Poignantly he asked, “Who can 
fight starvation with hope of success?” An ample supply of food existed, 
he contended, but at enormous prices. A month later eggs sold for $2 per 
dozen, turkeys $5 to $7 apiece, and chickens $1.50 each. Butter and bacon 
brought $2 per pound. Flour sold for $75 to $100 per barrel, pork 25 cents 
a pound, whiskey $10 to $20 a gallon, and corn $1.50 to $2.50 per bushel 
depending on local needs. In March cornmeal ranged from $4 to $5 per 
bushel, and pork brought $1 per pound in Jackson. By mid-March Missis- 
sippi planters sold corn for $3.80 per bushel and sheep, including lambs, 
for $14 per head. These high prices resulted from hoarding by farmers and 
planters as well as merchants who held out for the highest prices possi- 
ble. The public also blamed Confederate agents for high food prices — they 
allegedly paid high prices to farmers because “the government was rich,” 
a charge that reflected the growing desperation of consumers.” 

By February the growing animosity between those who had much or 
at least adequate food and those who had little or none became increas- 
ingly strident. When news about people starving in Mobile reached New 
Orleans, not all residents sympathized. One proclaimed, “It is their own 
fault; but perhaps the remark is incharitable, for we should endeavor to 
cover all faults with the mantle of charity, and feel for the unfortunate 
everywhere; and perhaps those who are suffering . . . for most had least to 
do with bringing about the rebellion.” Food supplies in the New Orleans 
Garden District were more than adequate and merchants had ample food 
supplies, one boasting the “finest assortments,” and starvation posed no 
threat to the city. But, then, New Orleans had been forcibly returned to 
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the Union nearly a year earlier, and these observations probably came 
from northern partisans. Planters were now more concerned with secur- 
ing their runaway slaves than raising food crops because they wanted to 
return to producing cotton now that northern buyers were offering high 
prices at newly opened markets. In the meantime, the editor of the Hous- 
ton Telegraph admonished planters that to ward off hunger, corn “must be 
grown on plantations. Negroes must plant and cultivate and gather it.” In 
contrast, some Texans urged farmers to raise their own tobacco because 
they could sell it for a high price since Virginia tobacco was unavailable.” 

Planters who raised cotton in 1863 still consigned some of their crops 
to the Confederate government under the produce loan program and 
received the value of their cotton in 8 percent bonds. One Mississippi 
farmer consigned cotton valued at more than $3,000 for the produce 
loan. Yet the produce loan program did not put a reliable currency in the 
pockets of farmers and planters. As a result, they had problems paying 
their bills because merchants and other creditors refused to accept Con- 
federate currency. During the battle of Vicksburg farmers had difficulty 
supplying city markets. When they did, fresh pork brought $2 per pound 
and cornmeal $35 to $41 per bushel, which caused one contemporary 
to conclude that “such prices denote almost starvation” for consumers. 
Although Mississippi planters sold wheat, corn, and fodder to govern- 
ment agents, they often received receipts for promises of payment later. 
They also sold cotton to the state of Mississippi— more than 100,000 bales 
by late January — and negotiated for additional sales, particularly if they 
could reach Union lines. Cotton planters operated on the premise that 
they had a better chance of earning a profit if they transferred the crop 
to the government, which would pay for it, unlike Union or Confederate 
forces, which would likely burn it.” 


IN TEXAS CATTLEMEN DID NOT want to accept Confederate currency 
for their beeves, and the government soon resorted to impressing cattle. 
It paid $25 per head if the livestock raisers rounded them up or $22 per 
head if impressment agents collected the cattle themselves, but the gov- 
ernment paid in Confederate money. The Texans considered this price too 
low and Confederate currency worthless. As a result, cattlemen resisted 
sales to the government by either contract or impressment, and the price 
of beef cattle escalated. Some Texas cattle producers drove their cattle 
across the Rio Grande for sale to Mexican buyers. In August, one Confed- 
erate officer wrote, “The export of beef-cattle to Mexico . . . is now being 
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carried on to such an extent that the supply of fresh beef to the troops 
will be in a short time very difficult.” Another officer reported that cattle- 
droving across the Rio Grande to Mexican buyers was “being carried on 
from every portion of the state with the energy of avarice and appetite 
long held in abeyance.” The lack of the required crossing permits and bills 
of sale did not hinder the movement of cattle across the border.” 

By March, the beef shortage in the West had become critical, particu- 
larly for the army. Commissary agents had taken almost all of the cattle 
from farmers between Murfreesboro and Chattanooga. After Vicksburg 
fell to Union forces on July 4, the beef supply became worse. Union pa- 
trols ranged up and down the Mississippi River and prevented drovers 
from swimming most cattle across from the west side. Confederate sol- 
diers needed meat to maintain sufficient calories and nutrition for living 
and fighting in the field, and farmers in Tennessee could not make up 
for the loss of Texas cattle. Florida livestock raisers could not help, ei- 
ther, because their beeves supplied the Eastern Confederacy, particularly 
the Army of Northern Virginia and General P. G. T. Beauregard’s men in 
South Carolina. One officer reflecting on the beef supply for the Army of 
Tennessee near Chattanooga said, “Starvation stares us in the face; the 
handwriting is on the wall.” The beef supply for soldiers and citizens 
remained grim in the West, and impressment agents could not find the 
cattle to meet army needs, while farmers did not have many cattle to 
market in the towns.” 

Occasionally, the horses of Union cavalry spread disease, which debili- 
tated and often killed the horses and mules of the farmers and planters. 
When the 11th Illinois Cavalry camped on Robert Cantrell’s farm, some 
of the horses suffered from distemper and glanders. Cantrell’s mules and 
horses soon contracted the diseases, compounding his losses from Federal 
seizures. Scarcity drove the price of horses and mules upward. In March, 
Tennessee mules brought as much as $150 each. Before the year ended 
some Tennessee farmers sold their horses for greenbacks because they 
believed Union soldiers would soon take them or they would lose them 
to disease. Yet desperate sales of draft animals to protect their investment 
further hindered agricultural production in the Western Confederacy. 
One Louisiana planter put the cultivation problem for corn and sugarcane 
succinctly, writing, “Mules are what we want.”» 

In Mississippi planters hid their remaining horses and mules in the 
woods to keep them from seizure by both the Yankees and Confederates. 
With mules bringing $100 to $230 and horses $175 each, they could not 
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afford to lose more draft animals. The violence of war also killed livestock 
and further decreased their numbers. During the battle of Vicksburg one 
observer noted that “there has been a great number of horses killed by 
shells and small balls and cattle grazing on the hillsides are killed and 
wounded by scores.” A Union soldier referring to Mississippi in general 
wrote, “Our armies are devastating the land and it is sad to see the de- 
struction that attends our progress — we cannot help it. Farms disappear, 
houses are burned and plundered, and every living animal is killed and 
eaten.”' 


IN FEBRUARY JOHN HOUSTON BILLS, the planter near Nashville who 
had already been pillaged by the Fifth Ohio Cavalry, complained that the 
1oth Michigan Cavalry had killed or taken most of his corn, hogs, horses, 
and mules. He confided in his diary that “I consider it useless to make 
any effort for reclamation.” His neighborhood had been so thoroughly 
stripped by foragers that he believed few people would have enough to 
eat during the year. His horses and mules were weak from lack of grain 
and fodder. “Hungry soldiers,” he noted, “without distinction regard all 
as enemies to forage upon.” He lamented, “I shall have no stock left any- 
where.” Bills had little prospect of making a crop because his fences had 
been burned and most of his slave labor force had fled. Two months later 
he reflected, “It is 10 months today since we have lived in the midst of a 
Federal camp. Have we not suffered enough to atone for all our political 
sins?” He had reached the point of great despair: “We are in the midst of 
trouble no one knows what to do. Whether to try to plant. If we do not 
Want will be upon us. ... No protection from the soldiery & no prospect 
of an end to this desolating war.” Near Vicksburg, Union soldiers turned 
plantations into a “sea of fire.” One reported that “coton gin after coton 
gin was laid in ashes.” He reflected, “Large crops of corn shared the same 
fate, and thus the flames did their work faithfully.” The soldiers also took 
hundreds of mules and horses, sheep and cattle, chickens and geese, 
wagonloads of hams from smokehouses and inflicted millions of dollars’ 
worth of damage to agricultural property. The year began with loss for 
farmers and planters in the Western Confederacy, and their situation only 
got worse.” 

In areas such as northern Mississippi, Union incursions left the land 
desolate. By late July a Delta planter in Washington County reported that 
Yankees had ransacked his plantation; they were left with “no corn, very 
little meat, in fact little or nothing [was] left on the place.” Another planter 
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lamented that “everything looks gloomy! The Yankees are said to be de- 
stroying all the crops in Adrian County.” Confederate armies also had 
driven off livestock and impressed horses for the cavalry. One correspon- 
dent wrote that “you hear none of the usual sounds of country life; no 
lowing of cattle, or neighing of neither horses, nor braying of mules, nor 
bleating of sheep, nor shout or song of laborers in their fields.” Most of 
the plantations had been abandoned, and the countryside was dangerous 
because Confederate guerrillas preyed on southern farmers and planters 
by burning cotton “under the delusion that the whole North [was] about 
to tumble into anarchy for want of cotton.” They also settled old grudges 
and family feuds and made every farmer as “apprehensive of his neigh- 
bors” as he was of Federal troops. Planters and farmers in the Western 
Confederacy became increasingly vulnerable. One Mississippian wrote, 
“We never feel safe as there is nothing to keep the Yankees from us.” A 
DeSoto County planter petitioned Governor John J. Pettus asking for aid 
and protection: “It is utterly impossible for us to plant and cultivate a crop 
this spring unless we have some guarantee of being protected.” 

On March 31, General Henry Halleck notified General Grant that it 
was government policy “to withdraw from the enemy as much produc- 
tive labor as possible to cripple the agricultural labor force.” The Union 
would now make war on southern agriculture as much as on Confederate 
armies. With southern agriculture destroyed, the Confederacy could not 
endure. Grant understood the power of southern agriculture to sustain 
the Confederacy, and he ordered his generals to destroy corn and wheat 
crops, and everything agricultural that the enemy could use to prolong 
the war. Troops should take mules and horses to meet their own needs as 
well as destroy agricultural implements if such destruction did not cause 
too much delay.” 

Blackened chimneys and burned houses marked the path of war in 
western Arkansas. Driven out by war and hunger, pro-Union families de- 
parted for Kansas, Missouri, and other points north. One reporter noted 
that “the wealthiest planters are as destitute as the poorest squatters.” 
So great was the destruction to farms and plantations that one observer 
contended “a generation cannot repair the ravages of two years.” In north- 
west Arkansas, “jayhawkers and banditti” also caused grave difficulties 
for farmers. Moreover Federal forces had robbed “friend, foe and neutral 
alike,” taking horses, slaves, wagons, and large quantities of corn and for- 
age. Soldiers with “the avowed determination to starve the people into 
submission” cut down fruit trees, destroyed agricultural implements, and 
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prevented farmers from planting crops. Union officers also denied farm- 
ers access to mills for the grinding of their corn unless they took an oath 
of allegiance.” 

In the White River country, Union soldiers shot cattle and hogs and 
left the livestock lying unbutchered. Although locals attributed most of 
the stealing of chickens, killing of livestock, and tearing down of fences 
to Federal soldiers, they also complained that blacks, who had been liber- 
ated or had fled their masters, engaged in a “little private stealing of pro- 
visions” from farmers. Many farmers and planters in the Arkansas River 
Valley removed their slaves and mules to the Red River Country in hopes 
of protecting their property from the invading Union army. Some observ- 
ers, however, called them alarmists and saw no great threat to property 
as long as Vicksburg held. These planters needed to return with their 
slaves and plant their now idle fields, they advised, because “the farming 
interest must not be neglected anywhere.” As long as farmers remained 
within Confederate lines, they should stay and produce food for the army 
and the civilian population.”! 

By early April 1863, Union forging parties had largely devastated mid- 
dle Tennessee. A cavalryman wrote home that “it is really sad to see this 
beautiful country so ruined. There are no fences left at all. There is no 
corn and hay for the cattle and horses, but there are no horses left any- 
how and the planters have no food for themselves.” A Confederate sol- 
dier confirmed the destruction: “The country wears the most desolate 
appearance that I have ever seen anywhere. There is not a stalk of corn 
or blade of wheat growing.” At the same time, a planter complained that 
“the Federal soldiers have taken every horse mare and mule that I have. 
They have broken into my smoke house repeatedly and have taken all my 
hams. They have taken a good deal of my corn and all of my hay and near 
all of my fodder.” Middle Tennessee had become not the breadbasket of 
the Confederacy but the food basket of the Union army.” 

As a result, middle Tennessee farmers hesitated to plant crops in the 
spring of 1863. One planter complained that the Yankees had taken his 
best mules and that his plowing lagged “owning to a poor weak team” 
that they left behind. But he considered Confederate soldiers no better 
than Yankees: “Southern and Northern soldiers take our property each 
pretending to fear it may fall into the hands of the other & be turned 
against them.” One Confederate soldier reported, “The farmers in this 
section are not planting much. They are in a bad fix—they do not know 
whether to plant or not, for if we do not hold the country the enemy 
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will destroy the whole crop.” When General Ambrose E. Burnside’s forces 
moved into northern Tennessee, Confederate farmers paid a high price, 
as his men destroyed flour and meal and other stores near Knoxville. Soon 
planters complained that the Confederate Commissary Department had 
caused them considerable grief as the army retreated. One wrote, “We 
have had hard work to keep them from taking everything they can get 
their hands on, horses, mules, cattle, etc.” From Texas a Tennessee soldier 
wrote home that “I went out in the country foraging, but could not find 
anything. Starvation seems to stare them in the face.”* 

In the spring, General Nathaniel Banks planned to sweep through 
southern Louisiana and ruin the agricultural productivity of that area by 
taking at least 20,000 cattle, mules, and horses. His incursion into the 
Bayou Teche country proved successful because his men, in the eyes of 
one observer, left “scenes of spoliation and devastation unparalleled in 
civilized warfare” throughout the countryside. One plantation woman lik- 
ened the arrival of Federal soldiers to a swarm of bees. In one place, “ex- 
cited troopers were firing into a flock of sheep,” she reported. “In another, 
officers and men were in pursuit of the boys’ ponies; in another crowd 
were the excited chase of the work animals.” Another woman reflected, 
“Tcan only say ...it was bedlam let loose.” 

A Union soldier confirmed the destruction on these farms and planta- 
tions: “We were turned loose .. . [and] were suffered to kill cattle, pigs, and 
poultry. All this marauding went on ruthlessly and wastefully. We left the 
road behind us foul with the odor of decaying carcasses.” One observer 
claimed that near Vermilion, Louisiana, Union soldiers killed 1,700 cattle, 
more than the soldiers could themselves eat, residents noted, but which 
now deprived them of beef. At the same time, Confederate and Union 
soldiers raced to seize cotton in storage, the former intent on burning it, 
the latter to confiscate it for later sale by the government. In May, Federal 
troops in Louisiana continued to seize horses, mules, and beef cattle along 
with bacon and other provisions, and farmers and planters had no hope 
of replacing livestock or provisions. By June, a report from Mississippi in- 
dicated that Union forces had left a sixty-mile stretch between Milliken’s 
Bend and Hard Pines an “abomination of desolation,” as soldiers burned 
farmhouses and barns. John Perkins’s plantation was ransacked and 5,000 
bales of cotton and his granaries were burned; the flames could be seen 
in the dark for seven miles. In Mississippi Federal soldiers also destroyed 
farm implements and carried off all the slaves from the plantation of Jef- 
ferson Davis as well as the plantation of his brother.”° 
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By July 1863, Union soldiers had confiscated 3,000 horses and mules 
from the sugar parishes. One Union observer wrote, “The planters’ horses 
have all been stolen, their mules and teams have all been confiscated. 
They stand in the midst of their great plantations, with the interest on a 
heavy mortgage staring them in the face, perfectly powerless. .. . Uncle 
Sam with more than his usual foresight and severity, has pressed into the 
service of his soldiers the whole mule-force of the department.” They took 
more than horses and mules, of course, and weathered verbal abuse from 
the rebel women whose plantations they pillaged as they brushed aside 
the women’s pleadings for mercy. Without mules and horses, planters 
and their slaves could neither prepare the fields for planting sugarcane 
nor haul it to the sugarhouses for processing, and the oxen that they 
sometimes attempted to substitute proved poor replacements. In mid- 
July, the Union army also attempted to destroy the agricultural sector in 
the Jackson vicinity. William Tecumseh Sherman laid down his hard hand 
of war on these Mississippi farmers and planters, and informed General 
Grant that “we are absolutely stripping the country of corn, hogs, sheep, 
poultry, everything, and the new-growing corn is being thrown open as 
pasture fields or hauled for use of our animals.” No longer did Union 
soldiers leave enough food for farm families. But Confederate troops had 
already done much the same.” 

At the same time Grant secured a hard-fought victory at Vicksburg in 
July. He had laid siege to the Confederate entrenchments during May and 
June. Food ran short in the city with merchants selling flour for $1,000 per 
barrel and meat at $250 per pound. On July 4, when Lieutenant General 
Pemberton surrendered “the Gibraltar of the West,” the Union gained 
control of the Mississippi River and divided the Western Confederacy. 
Farmers and livestock raisers would now have considerable difficulty get- 
ting food and forage from the west side of the river to soldiers and civil- 
ians on the east bank. The agricultural power of the Confederacy contin- 
ued to slip away.” 

During the siege of Vicksburg, Confederate forces burned a large quan- 
tity of cotton in the vicinity and Union forces also captured the staple. 
Planters lost an estimated 10 percent to 20 percent of the cotton that they 
had consigned to the government but stored on their property. They also 
lost a similar quantity of their own cotton. In July the Confederate govern- 
ment began hauling government cotton south of Alexandria, Louisiana, 
to the Sabine River for shipment to Texas and eventual sale in Mexico. 
In August, Confederate general Edmund Kirby Smith, commanding the 
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Trans-Mississippi Department — which included Louisiana west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, Texas, and parts of Arkansas — organized a Cotton Bureau. 
Soon bureau wagons hauled produce loan cotton to Waco, San Antonio, 
and Laredo or Eagle Pass, Texas, for sale across the Rio Grande. If cotton 
planters were not able to send their cotton across the enemy’s lines or 
gain permission to sell it to northern factors through local Union com- 
manders, they confronted seizure of the crop as contraband. Slowly, con- 
traband cotton made its way north.” 


WHILE SOUTHERN FARMERS STRUGGLED IN the east, the free-market 
principles of capitalism worked better in the West, particularly in New 
Orleans where planters and farmers, now firmly under Union control, 
sold 2,000 bales of cotton in late March and another 1,200 bales reached 
brokers in Baton Rouge. Some 840 cotton bales also reached Cincinnati by 
way of Memphis, the product of army confiscation and planter sales. July 
brought a report that a “great amount of Government cotton” — as much 
as 12,000 bales below Memphis—would soon be shipped to St. Louis for 
auction. Much of this fiber had been concealed for months, as farmers 
and planters waited for the opportunity to reach northern buyers offer- 
ing high prices. They saw no reason to sell to the Confederacy or wait for 
a military victory and the return of the British trade when Union forces 
seemed poised to occupy their countryside and reopen their trade with 
profitable northern markets. If planters burned their cotton to deny Yan- 
kee troops that pleasure, or suffered seizure without compensation, they 
did so under duress from Confederates agents, the army, and self-styled 
officials. Indeed, by spring, Louisiana cotton planters were more inter- 
ested in northern than Confederate currency; more interested in profits 
than loyalty or patriotism. In Mississippi, farmers would not take Confed- 
erate money for their cotton, preferring credit instead. And this meant 
they were hoping they would eventually be paid with Federal dollars. 
Some contemporaries reported “immense” quantities of cotton carefully 
concealed by owners, who hoped for some way to ship it to New Orleans 
for sale to northern factors. An observer in New Orleans offered a unique 
perspective by calling southern planters “patriots” if they sold their cot- 
ton to northern buyers in occupied territory or across Union lines rather 
than burning it to keep it from Union hands.” 

Although the cotton trade further depreciated Confederate currency 
and compromised any sense of national self-sufficiency, it did not indicate 
disloyalty in the minds of many planters, particularly if they traded to 
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support their families. Moreover, these planters seldom expressed loyalty 
to the Union —they just wanted and needed sound Federal dollars and 
various necessities. Unlike in the Eastern Confederacy, Union forces occu- 
pied considerable territory in the West, which eventually enabled the Fed- 
eral government to reestablish Memphis, Vicksburg, New Orleans, and 
Natchez as trade centers for farmers, planters, and speculators. Moreover, 
Union trade goods that passed south into Confederate territory strength- 
ened those trading families and thereby the Confederacy. One Mississip- 
pian contended, “The proceeds of the cotton will surely do us more good 
than cotton will do them.”* 

Still, agricultural trade with the Union meant subjugation. Some of 
the cotton reached Great Britain, thereby helping to keep that nation out 
of the war. Trade also strengthened northern manufacturing. Neverthe- 
less, in the minds of some, these exchanges aided the Confederacy and 
were thus patriotic. In the end, by 1863, justification for the cotton trade 
with the enemy depended on complicated rationalizations, if not self- 
justification. Mississippi and Louisiana farmers and planters could have 
things both ways. Trade enabled them to meet their families’ needs while 
they were patriotically and loyally helping the Confederacy. In addition, 
they wanted to maintain their traditional trade with the North, but as 
citizens of an independent and vibrant new nation. Yet trade with the 
enemy indicated a flagging loyalty to the Confederacy by some farmers 
and planters, because the government and military could neither meet 
their needs nor protect them.*! 

In contrast, Union officials believed they were using the cotton trade 
to bribe southerners into giving up their loyalty to the Confederacy. Ear- 
lier, Senator Orville Browning of Illinois expressed this belief, saying that 
“every Treasury note we put in the pocket of a rebel makes him, to that 
extent, interested in the government and its friend, and will become one 
of the means of destroying the Confederacy.” General Lorenzo Thomas 
agreed while he was in the lower Mississippi Valley in late April: “The 
prospect of a sale of two or three hundred bales of cotton, at the pres- 
ent high prices, is a powerful weight in the scale of loyalties.” From this 
perspective, the self-interest of Confederate farmers and planters would 
harm their political loyalty to the Confederacy in favor of the Union.” 

In May a report from Jackson, Mississippi, charged that many cotton 
producers now sold their fiber to Yankee traders at Memphis. Steamboats 
carrying planters arrived at Memphis, where the planters took the oath of 
allegiance and sold their cotton for greenbacks. Then, they often exchanged 
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those greenbacks for Confederate money at a discount of 60 cents on the 
dollar and used it to purchase more cotton in areas not yet overrun by Fed- 
eral troops. The planters’ hope was that they could get the cotton north to 
the Memphis market. The newly opened railroads running from Memphis 
to the interior also brought tons of cotton into the city for sale. “So much,” 
one Mississippian remarked, “for the high patriotism of a large number 
of cotton producers within Federal lines.” As Union forces captured more 
areas, the cotton trade across Federal lines increased. Produce loan agents 
also frequently diverted cotton to northern buyers, thereby aiding them- 
selves rather than the Confederate war effort.* 

The growing cotton trade across Union lines caused Senator James 
Phelan of Mississippi to introduce a bill in the Confederate Congress in 
late January that required the appropriation of all cotton in the Confeder- 
acy not necessary for domestic use. If a planter or farmer tried to hide his 
surplus cotton, he forfeited payment for it. Planters and farmers trading 
cotton to the enemy would be executed for treason. The planters would 
deliver their cotton where government officials instructed or suffer fine 
and imprisonment. Upon delivery of their cotton to government storage 
facilities, they would receive Confederate bonds at the rate of 15 cents 
per pound with interest from the date of delivery. All cotton in danger of 
seizure by the enemy would be destroyed upon the order of army officers 
above the rank of colonel, with compensation at the same rate as if it had 
been delivered to the government. Anyone exporting cotton would “suf- 
fer death.” This bill did not pass, but Senator Phelan’s attempt to bring 
rigorous government supervision and order to cotton farming indicated 
waning support for the Confederacy by some farmers and planters.™* 

One Mississippian considered Phelan’s bill a movement “towards cen- 
tralism.” Neither agriculture nor the Confederacy needed more control 
by the government in Richmond. Phelan’s plan would enable the govern- 
ment to gain a monopoly of the cotton trade, control the price abroad, 
and earn a great profit that would create a “monster” because it would en- 
able the government to take private property for trade and speculation. If 
the government could take cotton, it could also take tobacco, sugar, corn, 
and other provisions. Moreover, if the government paid only 15 cents per 
pound for cotton, it could also arbitrarily decide to pay only 5 cents per 
pound. Moreover, to the planter’s loss, payment in bonds was not pay- 
ment in circulating, sound currency. Only free markets should determine 
agricultural prices, not a government arbitrarily fixing prices. Many plant- 
ers wanted the Confederate government to acquire all of their cotton but 
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at free-market prices. Phelan’s bill, however, was, to its critics, despotic. 
Agricultural policy of any kind meant too much governmental regulation 
for most southern farmers and planters.* 

In October Grant issued General Orders No. 141 from Memphis, which 
made it easier for southerners to sell their cotton, provided they were less 
than honest about their Confederate sympathies. The order authorized 
residents in the Department of Tennessee to haul their cotton to any mili- 
tary post or station along the Mississippi River; upon receipt of a permit 
they could ship it to dealers in Memphis or New Orleans. To receive a per- 
mit to sell cotton, farmers and planters had to affirm that they were “well 
disposed to the Government of the United States” and the owner of the 
cotton, because all fiber belonging to the Confederate States of America 
or by anyone bearing arms against the United States would be seized and 
sold. They also had to affirm that the cotton had never belonged to the 
Confederacy, thereby giving previous secessionists a reprieve — provided 
they lied about their past agricultural activities. Military commanders had 
orders to privilege the sale of cotton by producers rather than speculators, 
especially if the owners had only small quantities of cotton and appeared 
to be “in poor circumstances.” The orders thereby aided small-scale farm- 
ers. Soon the levy at New Orleans became laden with cotton and other 
agricultural produce.*® 

Both northern and southern speculators and southern planters and 
farmers benefited from trading across lines. Union policy permitted 
southern planters to sell cotton to government agents, who paid 25 per- 
cent of the purchase price immediately with the remaining balance due 
after the war. Confederate farmers, planters, and cotton dealers profited, 
and this policy helped keep the fiber from reaching Europe. The Union 
also needed cotton for manufacturing and for diplomatic purposes, and 
Confederate farmers and planters needed the money. Profit trumped poli- 
tics on the western farm front throughout the Civil War. While cotton 
went up and provisions down the Mississippi River, this trade eventually 
aided the Confederate army, but President Lincoln believed that it also 
benefited northern manufacturers and helped weaken the loyalty of Con- 
federate farmers to their cause.” 


IN 1863 FARM WOMEN IN the Western Confederacy now commonly 
worked in the fields. During the early spring, soldiers foraging for the 
Thirteenth Tennessee Regiment reported that near Shelbyville, Tennes- 
see, “the women was plowing in almost every field.” By July southerners 
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in Lincoln County observed that on the small farms, “many a woman 
who never before held a plow is now seen in the corn field—many a 
young girl who would have blushed at the thought before of handling 
a plow-line, now naturally and unconsciously cries ‘gee up’ to Dobbin.” 
One observer noted that “Many a Ruth, as of old, is seen today, binding 
and gleaning in the wheat fields but, alas! no Boaz is there to console or 
to comfort.” In Mississippi white women in hoop-less skirts and broad 
sunbonnets plowed fields. In Tennessee farm women also cut wheat dur- 
ing the harvest, but it is unclear whether they used grain cradles or the 
lighter scythes to harvest because the men who remained on the farms 
used scythes to mow hay. Slave women also continued to work in the 
fields. In Mississippi they used hoes and knives to chop down cornstalks, 
and they planted corn. Near Memphis black women went about the busi- 
ness of cultivating cotton and corn with their hoes, and they appeared to 
be the “sole workers on the land.” 

In May a Confederate soldier reported that in middle Tennessee, Fed- 
eral troops had taken all of the male and female slaves as well as horses 
and mules. The white men of fighting age had gone to either the Confed- 
erate or Union armies, and only women remained to operate the farms. 
Primarily these farm women milked a few cows and sold or bartered 
their milk to the Union army at “enormous prices.” When these country 
women marketed their butter and eggs in nearby towns, they too refused 
Confederate money. Instead, they wanted to barter for rice, salt, and mo- 
lasses, contending they could not eat money and their families were hun- 
gry. When one farm woman traded her butter for molasses, an observer 
reported that “her delighted urchins gathered round and stuck their fin- 
gers in the molasses for a taste. Such are the pictures of life around us.” In 
the meantime, other white women along with their children and old men 
planted and cultivated the corn. They, too, refused Confederate money, 
which they considered “useless” because they could not buy anything 
with it. Farmwives in the Western Confederacy, like their counterparts in 
the East, also received advice about planting, harvesting, and raising live- 
stock from their husbands in the army, who also confided plans for the 
farm when they returned. Often, however, the letters stopped coming.* 


SLAVEHOLDERS NEEDED MORE THAN WIVES and daughters to provide 
sufficient labor to produce crops of any kind. In January a planter near 
Nashville complained that his slaves worked only as they saw fit, and 
generally did “little” or “no good.” They seemed restless, and “I think the 
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value of them is about out.” He hired a manager for his plantation and 
paid him $25 per month, but he did not expect his workers to improve. 
Still, they produced at least six bales of cotton, which he sold for 50 cents 
a pound to the Union army with payment in U.S. Treasury notes. But he 
complained that Federal troops had taken more than 900 slaves from the 
area. He considered this nothing less than theft and caustically noted 
that the seizure of slaves was “a nice way [to] win friends by robbing the 
people of more than half a million dollars worth of property in one day.” 
In mid-May only a few slaves remained on his plantation, but“I think my 
people [are still] pretty faithful so far & I give them credit for fidelity.” By 
midsummer a Claiborne County, Mississippi, farmer reported that “all 
Negroes on the large places in the county have left for the land of promise 
or a great many of them were forced away.” Another planter reported, “All 
the negroes [were] doing nothing” and departures for Union lines were 
increasing. But a planter’s wife near Natchez wistfully and optimistically 
wrote, “I hope they will all prove faithful to the end.” 

Despite these problems inflation caused slave prices to increase. In Mis- 
sissippi, male field hands brought from $1,700 to $1,800 and as much as 
$2,500 during March, while “common field hands” brought as much as 
$3,020 for an eighteen-year-old male and $2,025 for a twenty-five-year-old 
woman, while a thirteen-year-old boy brought $2,415, a twenty-five-year- 
old man $1,750, and a fifty-five-year-old man $1,150, all in Confederate 
money. In April a Houston slave dealer sold sixty slaves, “mostly field 
negros |sic]” in lots or families, which brought $105,000, for an average 
of about $1,750 per slave. Buyers expected to pay about $2,250 apiece for 
males if they were “good field hands.” By the end of the month buyers 
paid $4,000 to $4,500 for women ages eighteen to twenty years old, while 
“ordinary negro men” brought more than $4,000. Observers considered 
these prices “unusually high.” 

After the fall of Vicksburg, however, the slave market essentially col- 
lapsed. By autumn one Tennessee planter had lost at least $16,300 in 
slaves, with prime male and female field hands valued at $1,250 each. 
Such a price led him to conclude that “slavery under the influence of our 
Yankee invaders is of no value.” At the same time the exodus of plant- 
ers and their slaves from Louisiana to Texas became “immense.” No one 
knew how they intended to live, but some owners hired out their slaves 
at whatever task could be found, such as driving wagons or doing con- 
struction for railroads. One Louisiana planter lent twenty slaves to a Texas 
planter for $25 per month for men and $20 per month for women (boys 
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and girls went for $15 per month), with payment in cotton ready for mar- 
ket based on the rate of 8 cents per pound. One slave owner received $225 
per month for the hire of six slaves. But with milk selling at $1 per quart 
and other foods comparatively expensive, most Texans could not afford 
slave labor, even if they paid with Confederate dollars.” 

Although slavery still appeared to be flourishing, at least to some ob- 
servers in the East, problems developed when Union forces captured sugar 
plantations in Louisiana. Sugar planters protested to Federal troops that 
they had not been responsible for the rebellion and that they were vic- 
tims of politicians and young radicals whose actions oppressed and ruined 
them. Although the cotton planters on the Sea Islands of South Carolina 
had lost their plantations, they often had abandoned their lands before 
Union forces arrived. As a result, Yankee soldiers occupied nonworking 
plantations. In Louisiana, however, General Banks occupied functioning 
sugar plantations. The problem was not an absence of plantation manage- 
ment but rather a lack of labor. Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation did 
not apply to the portions of Louisiana occupied by Federal troops. The 
slaves were exempt from the proclamation, and Banks could not free 
them or return runaway slaves to their masters. At best he could only en- 
courage the slaves to remain on the sugar plantations and work for their 
masters, and to hope their owners would treat them kindly and fairly and 
pay them a small wage. The alternative was to let the sugar plantations 
deteriorate and production languish. Agriculture on the sugar plantations 
meant placating the planters, which meant ensuring a labor supply.” 

General Butler’s agricultural labor policy instituted in late 1862 at first 
applied only to a limited area where federal authority prevailed — basically 
the sugar plantation region along the Mississippi River — but other Louisi- 
ana parishes soon fell to Federal forces, which brought more slaves into 
Union lines. Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation took effect on January 
1, 1863, further demonstrating that a new labor system for the planters 
would necessarily replace the old. Spring planting seemed like an unprof- 
itable exercise for most sugar planters, because a consistent and reliable 
labor force could not be guaranteed. However, General Banks (who had 
replaced Butler in December) understood the planters’ need for labor, the 
freedmen’s need for self-supporting work, and the planters’ need for con- 
trol of their workers, as well as the army’s need for peace and order. But 
the planters were unhappy that Banks continued Butler’s contract labor 
policy because it prevented them from using force to compel work and 
mandated them to pay their hired laborers, who theoretically remained 
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slaves. Overall, the planters accepted the concept of “free labor” as a mere 
technicality, and they did their best to treat their workers as slaves, to 
the disgust of the freedmen. As a result, Federal labor policy for the sugar 
plantations experienced a troubled year.“* 

In mid-January, a group of planters in Terrebonne Parish, Louisiana, 
told Banks that their former slaves would not work. “The time has 
come,” they reported, “when preparations [sic] for planting & cultivat- 
ing the crops of 1863 should be made. But without teams & the ability to 
command the labor of our negroes, nothing can be done.” Banks ignored 
their belief that their former black workers still belonged to them, but he 
asked a group of planters and the Sequestration Commission to develop 
a labor system that would provide “food, clothes, and proper treatment 
and just compensation for negroes.” In early February, upon their advice, 
Banks issued General Orders No. 12, which authorized the Sequestration 
Commission to establish new guidelines for operating the plantations be- 
hind Union lines. The Sequestration Commission, with Banks’s support, 
ended the seizure of plantations and attempted to appease planters by 
agreeing to “induce the slaves to return to the plantations where they 
belong,” and by requiring them “to work diligently and faithfully . . . for 
one year [and] to maintain respectful deportment to their employers, and 
perfect subordination to their duties.” The planters, in turn, would agree 
to feed, clothe, and treat their workers humanely. Banks also ordered 
that the former slaves could not be taken from the plantations without 
his approval.* 

Essentially, Banks met the agricultural needs of the planters by order- 
ing the slaves to labor in “perfect subordination” for less generous terms 
than Butler had authorized. Black plantation workers now would collec- 
tively receive one-twentieth of the crop proceeds at the end of the year for 
division among themselves. They also would receive monthly wages of $2 
for men and $1 for women. Banks, like Butler, did not consult the freed 
black men and women, but the planters were assured a labor force that 
would enable them to resume sugar production. The planters still con- 
sidered their workforce slave labor because, in addition to long-standing 
social and cultural norms, the Emancipation Proclamation did not apply 
to slaveholders in Union-controlled areas. Technically they were correct 
because the Emancipation Proclamation freed slaves only in areas under 
rebellion. Slaves in Union-controlled territories were still slaves under the 
law if not in reality. Black workers, however, refused “perfect subordina- 
tion” and to work like slaves, clear evidence that they understood as the 
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planters did not that a revolution had occurred in southern agricultural 
labor. Even so, the planters often shorted their wages, failed to provide 
adequate clothing, and used force to ensure compliance with their direc- 
tives. Yet the freedmen and -women worked on the sugar plantations as 
long as the planters did not treat them entirely like slaves, thereby meld- 
ing together free labor and sugar production for the first time.*® 

The Sequestration Commission administered the labor contracts be- 
tween the black workers and native white plantation owners, while 
the Quartermaster Department created the Plantation Bureau to lease 
abandoned plantations, usually to northerners for $1,000 annually. The 
commission also established a Bureau of Negro Labor to recruit African 
Americans for plantation work. Black workers assigned to government- 
supervised plantations accepted the new labor system better than those 
workers sent to plantations operated by native whites, who invariably 
treated them like slaves and who considered them “their negroes.”*” 

Confrontation occurred, not surprisingly. Freedpeople in Louisiana told 
military authorities that they desired to work on government-occupied 
plantations and were reluctant to return to their old masters. In the end, 
most returned to their old plantations anyway, because the government 
told them that they must work for the planters or labor upon the levees 
and roads for the army with pay only in rations. Confronted with this 
stark choice, the former slaves opted to work for wages on the planta- 
tions. This Federal policy helped remove refugees living behind Union 
lines where they had to be fed and sheltered. So successful was Banks’s 
labor program, many Louisiana planters thought by mid-April that they 
now suffered more from a lack of mules than from insufficient black labor. 
Federal officials also advocated the return of the freedmen and -women 
to their plantations to prevent disease in overcrowded refugee camps. 
This policy, supporters believed, would help the former slaves learn the 
value of money and elevate them to the position of white labor on the 
social scale, as well as gain planter support for political reconstruction. 
Confronted with returning to their former plantations and working for 
wages or laboring for food on Federal projects, freedmen and -women 
“cheerfully” returned to their plantations where they “actually performed 
the average work of slaves,” according to some observers. This system, of 
course, was free labor in name only.*® 

The new labor regime required all workers to sign a yearlong contract. 
Task work would be assigned when possible and “lazy work” would cause 
a deduction in wages. The workday would run from daylight to dark. 
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Anyone reporting to work ten minutes late would be fined 10 cents, with 
the money going to the hospital fund. All hands would be in their cabins 
by the “last tap of the bell,” or pay a 10 cent fine. They could not leave 
their cabins until the bell rang again in the morning. Damage of farm 
implements and tools and abuse of mules brought fines, as did the failure 
to wear clean clothes on Sundays. Workers who treated the mules well 
could receive a bonus at the end of the year, and they also could receive 
a bonus for producing more than the required amount of sugar allotted 
per hand. Each family would receive a half acre for a garden. No worker 
could leave the plantation without written permission from the manager 
or owner. Good behavior would be rewarded with a monetary prize. The 
manager ran the daily affairs of the plantation with absolute authority.” 

One Louisiana planter, who said he spoke for many, thought that 
Banks’s plantation labor policy made sense and that, in fact, he had 
been practicing it for a long time. Arguing that the planters had been 
misunderstood and were poorly represented by “young, ignorant men” 
in Richmond, he contended that the planters supported the Union and 
added that “wealth and agriculture never breed revolution.” Secessionists 
had forced war and independence upon Louisiana’s planters. As a result, 
the value of his property had depreciated by 50 percent, and he had lost 
seven good men, although he had never whipped a slave in his life. For 
many years, the planter contended, he had paid his slaves not less than 
$75 per year, “except those who were too lazy to work.” Anticipating the 
sharecropping system that would soon replace slavery, he had allocated 
seventy-five acres to his slaves for cultivating cotton, and they gave him 
half of the proceeds. Sensible people should recognize that successful 
agriculture and slavery went hand in hand, he maintained. The secession- 
ists had ruined a good agricultural system, but his form of sharecropping 
could save it.*° 

By July Banks’s contract labor system had reinvented agriculture on 
many Louisiana plantations. Overseers and the proximity of the planta- 
tions to Confederate lines continued to cause problems, but Banks had 
succeeded in creating a new agricultural labor system. Agricultural slav- 
ery in the Western Confederacy behind Union lines had ended. Although 
native planters considered Banks’s contract labor system a radical policy, 
the black workers considered it little better than slavery. Until the end of 
the year, some planters tried to hire white workers and talked about im- 
porting workers, but they ultimately resigned themselves to competing 
for black agricultural labor.*! 
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Additional free-labor systems developed in other parts of the Western 
Confederacy. In March, General Grant, Secretary of the Treasury Salmon 
P. Chase, and President Lincoln, drawing on Banks’s contract labor policy 
in Louisiana, authorized Adjutant General Lorenzo Thomas to take con- 
trol of the plantations from Columbus, Kentucky, to Grand Gulf, Mis- 
sissippi, in the Department of the West. Thomas’s responsibility was to 
develop an agricultural labor plan for the freedpeople or contrabands 
in the Mississippi Valley. He intended to locate a “loyal population” 
along the Mississippi River that could lease the abandoned plantations 
and rejuvenate agriculture. To accomplish his plan, Thomas appointed 
three commissioners who were to supervise the renting of plantations to 
“persons of proper character and qualifications,” and to ensure that the 
“mutual obligations” between black workers and employers were “faith- 
fully performed.” The commissioners also had authority to safeguard the 
moral and intellectual needs of the black labor force, and to “carry out 
the policy of the Government regarding the negroes that [were] to be put 
to agricultural pursuits.” This Federal policy would make the employment 
and subsistence of the free black men and women the matter of private 
enterprise, and the plantation lessees would not pay rent but rather a tax 
on the products of the plantation to the U.S. Treasury Department.” 

The Federal superintendents would provide as many negroes of “aver- 
age quality” that the lessee requested. The lessee would sign a contract to 
employ the workers until February 1, 1864, and was responsible for feeding 
and clothing them and treating them humanely. The cost of their clothing 
would be deducted from their wages but furnished at cost. If the superin- 
tendents could not find lessees to manage the captured plantations, the 
government could employ blacks under the terms that it deemed in the 
best interests of the workers — provided that they became self-sustaining 
and not a burden on the Federal government. Thomas set the wage rate 
for black workers on government-operated plantations at $7 per month for 
able-bodied men over fifteen years of age and at $5 per month for women 
in that same category. Children between the ages of twelve and fifteen 
would be paid half that wage, while children under twelve years of age 
were prohibited from conducting fieldwork. Families had to be kept to- 
gether. The tax on the produce of the land in lieu of rent was calculated at 
the rate of $2 per 400-pound bale of cotton and 5 cents for every bushel of 
corn and potatoes produced. Thomas expected black soldiers to provide the 
necessary security for the workers on the plantations. The commissioners 
were to report their activities to the secretary of war every two weeks.” 
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In August Grant also issued General Orders No. 57, which authorized 
the provost marshal at every military post in the Department of Tennes- 
see to ensure that all freedpeople within their jurisdiction were “em- 
ployed by some white person” or sent to camps for the African Ameri- 
cans. Planters could contract with their former slaves for their labor and 
pay a monthly wage, or they could support them with food and clothing, 
plus provide one-twentieth of the crop for plantation work on a yearly 
basis. Anyone hiring a former slave had to post bond and promise kind 
treatment and proper care. White adjustment to the new system proved 
difficult for most planters, however. During the sugarcane grinding sea- 
son in the autumn, one Louisiana planter complained that “a man had 
as well be in purgatory, as attempt to work a sugar plantation under ex- 
isting circumstances.” Another sugarcane planter contended that plant- 
ers needed a “thorough control of ample and continuous labor” and that 
“without coercion, & without fear of punishment which is essential to 
stimulate the idle and correct the vicious,” sugarcane production would 
not return to Louisiana.** 

Speculators quickly sought the abandoned or seized plantations behind 
Union lines, because they could produce a cotton crop for 3 to 8 cents per 
pound and sell it for 50 cents or more per pound, and the Federal govern- 
ment eagerly welcomed northerners who wanted to lease plantations. 
General Thomas also permitted superintendents to manage some planta- 
tions exclusively for the Federal government and to hire black workers 
to produce a cotton crop. Even so, the plantations, no matter whether 
supervised by northerners or southerners or the army, produced only a 
half crop in 1863, and reports emerged that “very few secured even this 
return.” The planting season was delayed because many leases were not 
contracted until late, because planters did not have adequate horses and 
mules, and because of Confederate raids.*° 

By December, northerners who leased plantations and hired freed- 
people to work the land had, in the words of one observer, “no motives 
either of loyalty or humanity. The desire of gain alone prompts them; and 
they care little whether they make it out of blood of those they employ 
or from the soil.” Another contemporary noted, “The majority of the les- 
sees ... were unprincipled men, who undertook the enterprise solely as a 
speculation. ... Very few of them paid the negroes for their labor, except 
in furnishing them small quantities of goods for which they charged five 
times the value.” In Natchez the superintendent of the freedmen also de- 
nounced the lessees, charging that their “highest thought is a greenback, 
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whose God is a cotton bale, and whose devil is a guerrilla.” Freedpeople 
paid a high price for the renewal of agriculture in the Union-controlled 
areas of the Western Confederacy. 


IN THE EARLY AUTUMN UNION forces had pursued Confederate forces 
under General Braxton Bragg into the mountains near Chattanooga. The 
armies clashed in mid-month near Chickamauga Creek. Several days 
of fighting resulted in terrible losses on both sides, but Union general 
George Thomas held the high ground, and the Confederates retreated. It 
was another loss for southern military power and another loss for south- 
ern agriculture: more dead soldier-farmers and more farmland land now 
under Federal control. Although Bragg maintained a fortified position 
near Chattanooga, Grant’s forces led by Sheridan, Hooker, Thomas, and 
Sherman forced him to retreat into Georgia. With Chattanooga in Union 
control, the “Gateway to the South” lay open. Independence was proving 
elusive, and the Confederate army and civilian population needed flour, 
cornmeal, bacon, pork, and beef. Southern farmers and planters had an 
enormous task before them as they awaited a new planting season.*” 

In September the Mississippi River opened to unrestricted trade. Beef 
cattle brought $23 to $25 and hogs $10 to $20 per head, respectively, in 
Jefferson City, Louisiana. In New Orleans, the wholesale price of corn- 
meal brought $4 to $5 per bushel—high prices that indicated scarcity, 
consumer demand, and profits for livestock men and farmers. Much of 
the wheat and rye crop, however, remained unharvested for want of 
labor, although a few black workers could be seen with cradle scythes in 
the fields. Cotton factors now began shipping great quantities of cotton 
upriver. During one week in October alone, buyers shipped 1,013 bales of 
cotton from New Orleans to New York. Farmers and planters hoped these 
sales indicated a return to normalcy, as did sugar planters, who sent 2,500 
hogsheads up the Mississippi River to markets in the Northwest and by 
ship to Boston. The highest-quality sugar now brought 12 cents per pound. 
Sugar planters also sent hogsheads of molasses to northern markets at 
prices ranging from 32 to 35 cents per gallon depending on quality.*8 

Still, food supplies remained depleted in New Orleans where, by late 
October, little flour remained. Common flour sold for $12.50, and extra 
fine brought $15 per barrel, respectively, up from $9.50 to $11 in Febru- 
ary. Beef and pork supplies were nearly exhausted, and salt pork sold at 
$22 per barrel and bacon no longer remained in stock. Farmers who sold 
potatoes and onions on the landing received as much as $5.50 per bushel, 
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while apples brought $6 per barrel. Chickens sold for $5 to $7 per dozen — 
prices that would be considered cheap by a Richmond resident.” 

Feed and forage remained in short supply, with Louisiana hay bring- 
ing $15 per ton, compared with $11 per hundred pounds in Richmond. 
Although a few steamboats now arrived at New Orleans with food and 
forage from northern farmers, prices remained exorbitant. Northern hay 
brought from $75 to $85 per ton. Small shipments of cheese and butter 
and salt pork began arriving from the North via the Mississippi River and 
sold quickly at high prices. In October cotton planters brought their first 
picking to market. Trade with New York became so great that the price 
declined from 1 to 3 cents per pound depending on the grades, but still 
brought as much as 73 cents per pound for the best fiber. Northern corn 
brought $1.67 and oats $1.60 per bushel, and flour from $7.50 to $7.60 per 
barrel at the landing. 

The opportunity to trade across Union lines for greenbacks proved too 
tempting for many planters. Consequently, in November, the Mississippi 
legislature sought to discourage planting of the spring cotton crop by im- 
posing a tax on planters of 5 cents per pound if they produced more than 
one 500-pound bale of ginned cotton per worker. Although cotton produc- 
tion plummeted by 90 percent, the price rose, and many planters could 
not resist trading with the enemy. With cotton averaging about $1 per 
pound on the New York market by the end of the year, farmers and plant- 
ers could make money on local and regional markets, such as Memphis, 
if they could get their crop to the factors or speculators who would buy 
it. Although the Federal government also purchased cotton from loyal 
southerners, including those who had taken the oath of allegiance, it con- 
tinued to seize the cotton of disloyal planters and sell it. Some observers 
believed Union forces would capture or burn 250,000 bales of cotton in 
Texas, most of which rested along the levees of the Rio Grande at Browns- 
ville, where the amount stored was “immense.”* 

By July in the far Western Confederacy, Confederate money was a rar- 
ity. In Laredo, Texas, where corn sold for $6 per bushel wholesale and 
$8 per bushel retail, U.S. and Mexican specie changed hands between 
farmers and merchants. By October farmers near Seguin, Texas, who had 
abundant produce would not sell for Confederate money. As Confeder- 
ate currency depreciated, they charged higher prices for their grain and 
vegetables. They sought specie but reluctantly accepted Confederate 
money for beef and cornmeal at the ratio of 20 to 1. One resident re- 
ported, “People are now buying up and driving cattle to Mexico, because 
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they get specie for them, and these very men have been exempted from 
conscription on account of their stock.” Increasingly, town-dwelling Tex- 
ans blamed their “country friends” for the cost of cornmeal, flour, and 
produce. Texas farmers also continued to raise cotton. They hauled the 
staple to border towns, where agents sold the cotton to Mexican buyers. 
Inadequate transportation had driven the price of corn on most markets 
to at least $3 per bushel, in part, because freighters privileged the hauling 
of government cotton.” 

In early December several thousand bales of cotton sold in Memphis 
for 55 cents to 72 cents per pound. High cotton prices in the Western 
Confederacy prompted a Union army officer to write an open letter to 
northerners, pointing out that the Western Confederacy was an “immense 
gold field” of abandoned plantations stretching from Helena, Arkansas, to 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. Although northerners had worked some of the 
plantations with hired black labor, only a few operated with leases, and 
these would expire in February 1864. Such plantations now existed for 
the taking. If a northerner leased or bought 200 acres, he could expect 
to produce 200 bales of cotton, which, given the current price in New 
York, meant $40,000. With hired black labor he could produce cotton for 
five cents and earn a profit of forty-five cents per pound, respectively. 
Put another way, after paying $20 for labor, he could earn $180 per bale. 
The northerner believed that the people who cultivated the next cotton 
crop, blacks excluded, would receive preference for purchasing land, and 
he expected a land run into the Western Confederacy during the coming 
spring. In some respects, his estimation of profits from cotton production 
on the abandoned and now army-supervised plantations proved too mod- 
est, at least for the time.™ 

In late December, a Tennessee planter still complained about Federal 
troops who invariably took what they wanted without providing “pay or 
paper,” or a document promising reimbursement. In Arkansas farmers 
confronted other problems. Brigadier General John McNeil, headquar- 
tered at Fort Smith, ordered the confiscation of all cotton in the District of 
the Frontier. The Federal government would then sell the cotton and pay 
“loyal owners” for damages due from seizure of their plantations. He also 
prohibited the sale of agricultural produce to middlemen and speculators. 
Farmers could sell wheat, corn, oats, hay, flour, meat, and livestock only 
to agents of the U.S. government or limited quantities for immediate pub- 
lic consumption. When northerners received reports of confiscated sugar 
plantations and burning cotton, they believed that Confederate planters 
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and farmers got what they deserved. Perhaps so, but they could do little 
at the time to rectify the past and went about the tasks of threshing oats 
and rye and plowing land for small grains. 

At the end of December, farmers and planters looked back on a year of 
loss. Vicksburg had fallen and Bragg’s army had been defeated at Chatta- 
nooga. Many sugar and cotton plantations had been abandoned or seized 
by Federal troops. Slave labor had been ended in fact if not by law. In 
Union-occupied areas, much of the land remained uncultivated and many 
farm and plantation homes stood vacant. Other farms and plantations suf- 
fered continued pillaging by Confederate and Union soldiers. Agriculture 
as known in the Western Confederacy when the war began had largely 
been relegated to the past, and much of it was never to return. 
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CHAPTER SIX 





Eastern Hard Times 


+ 


In the Eastern Confederacy farmers and planters greeted 1864 with a feel- 
ing of despondency. In this last full year of the war, Union forces pressed 
General Lee’s army hard and made incremental territorial gains at great 
cost to both sides. Attrition wore away at Confederate armies. Farmers 
and planters now confronted even greater difficulty supplying soldiers 
and civilians with food due to disrupted production, impressment of 
provisions, worthless currency, and conscription. Feared by all, the year 
would bring the collapse of Confederate agricultural power. A Florida 
farmer wrote that “every body is tired and disgusted with the war.” A 
Virginian agreed: “We have many privations to encounter. ... You do now 
‘feel the war’ most basically in the way of living necessities [that] are at 
most fabulous prices.” Indeed, clear signs of distress could not be ignored. 
Lee did not have enough salted meat or fresh beef to feed his men beyond 
half rations, and the prospects for receiving cattle from the western coun- 
ties in Virginia had become slim. His best prospects remained raiding 
enemy lines and stealing the needed livestock. Across the South many 
merchants accepted corn, wheat, fodder, and other agricultural products 
as payment for shoes, cloth, and newspaper subscriptions among other 
goods. With Confederate currency nearly worthless, a barter economy 
emerged among farmers and merchants. At the same time, planters held 
3 million bales of cotton, of which the government’s Produce Loan Office 
owned about 10 percent of that amount. These planters reserved the right 
to raise cotton and sell it to whomever they pleased, or to hold it until 
peace — and high prices — returned. 

Confederate commissary agents and army officers continued to im- 
press farm produce, paying with paper currency or, more likely, a piece 
of paper promising to pay, but always at lower prices than the farmers 
wanted. Georgia planters had become so distressed over conditions that 
they urged the governor to call a convention to determine a uniform and 
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fair price for corn, pork, bacon, fodder, and other farm provisions for 
the duration of the war. Planters in Monroe County also met to establish 
reasonable prices for their produce. They agreed to sell corn for $2.50 per 
bushel, wheat for $5 per bushel, bacon for $1, and beef for 40 cents per 
pound, respectively. They considered these prices cheap and affordable 
for both government commissary agents and consumers. With land in 
the county averaging $10 per acre (little changed since 1860), with slave 
values averaging $1,000 per person, and with mules valued at $200 each, 
the agricultural situation remained sound, they believed, with one excep- 
tion: government officials acquiring their produce for less than the price 
they deemed fair.” 

Residents in Albany saw the situation differently. As one commented 
about food prices, “Our people have found out that a war is going on, 
and that they have regulated their prices accordingly.” By late February 
Georgia farmers sold corn for $3 per bushel, bacon for $2 per pound, and 
whiskey for $5 per gallon. In Houston County, South Carolina, farmers 
and planters acted in their own best interests, setting prices for the army 
at $3 per bushel for corn, $5 per bushel for wheat, and $1.25 per pound for 
bacon. They agreed to sell uncut pork for 60 cents per pound and stall-fed 
beef at 50 cents per pound. They also urged farmers in other states to take 
similar action, arguing that “the planter who does this is equally a patriot 
with the man who shoulders a musket.” The Confederate government, 
however, continued to set its price schedules based on its own needs and 
“want of money” — not on the wishes of farmers for higher prices.’ 

Hungry Richmond residents still blamed farmers for their plight, con- 
tending they withheld their produce in a search for higher prices. Often 
they were correct because farmers did not want to sell their produce for 
Confederate currency, so they hoarded their provisions. In the meantime, 
many people in the Eastern Confederacy went hungry. Most families could 
not afford butter at $6 per pound, up a dollar since December, or beef at 
$1 or pork at $2.50 per pound, respectively, or bacon at $3.50 or more per 
pound, if available. Corn brought $12 per bushel and flour as much as $120 
per barrel, an increase of $10 per barrel from January to February. Reports 
from the Shenandoah Valley and southwestern Virginia indicated that 
supplying cattle for eastern markets would soon become more difficult, if 
not impossible, which further increased the public fear of hunger.* 

The food shortages that accompanied the beginning of the new year 
brought more criticism of the government and finger pointing across the 
South. In South Carolina farmers held back from taking their provisions 
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to market, in part because they distrusted the currency and “partly from 
real scarcity.” Complaints came from Georgia that farmers charged too 
much for their produce during these “troublous times.” The public had 
food security; it would not starve, but consumers assumed that farmers 
had few operating costs, especially if they worked their fields and tended 
their livestock with their own labor. Farmers countered that they barely 
made enough to survive from the sale of their produce, but most Geor- 
gians in the towns and cities had little sympathy for such arguments. One 
Virginian noted, “Rations scarce as hen’s teeth.”® 

Along with these complaints came the call for farmers to “dispense lib- 
erally of their products” to the army when it was in danger of being over- 
run by the enemy. Northern Virginians who made this call believed that 
Lee’s forces would fall back as General George Meade’s Army of the Po- 
tomac advanced, exposing good farmland and its produce to the Yankees. 
Would it not be best to give everything away to help feed the army rather 
than have it captured by the enemy? The rationale given was that “if the 
farmers of Virginia prefer the condition of the people of Culpeper, Norfolk, 
and New Orleans, to their present state, they have only to keep fast their 
grip on their corn and wheat, and their desires can be gratified.” This view, 
of course, hardly expressed optimism about ultimate victory, but it held a 
kernel of truth that invading Union forces should not find food and live- 
stock for their own use on farms that Lee’s army could not protect.® 

In January another southerner wrote, “There is no doubt that national 
character and national progress depend a good deal more upon food than 
is generally acknowledged.” Slaves and white workers in the fields —as 
well as the army and the civilian population — particularly needed meat, 
the supply of which had become dangerously uncertain. Others, trying to 
be helpful, suggested that southerners ate too much meat and needed to 
practice restraint. A sound public policy and common sense would lessen 
the crisis. If Congress did not swell the army beyond the ability of the gov- 
ernment to feed it, if the “capricious impressments of lazy beef-agents” 
did not sweep the markets bare, and if legislators provided a sound cur- 
rency that people could trust, then farmers and planters would bring 
their ample produce and livestock to market, and all would be well.’ 

As the scarcity of grain for millers in Richmond continued, the best 
grades of flour brought $125 per barrel. Even if shoppers had money, they 
confronted “prices almost fabulous” and could expect to pay prices that 
had doubled since the end of 1863. Farmers liked getting $30 per bushel 
for wheat and $18 per bushel for cornmeal, but the high cost of food 
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had become daily problems for many southerners. When superfine flour 
reached $235 per barrel in Confederate currency, the equivalent of $10 in 
gold, one resident sarcastically remarked, “We are a great people.”® 

Most residents could not afford such a high price and resigned them- 
selves to doing without, particularly beef. Empty market stalls for cattle 
brought complaints that while the country was “full of beef” outside the 
city limits, lazy government impressment agents waited for butchers to 
prepare the meat and seized it once the carcasses had been cut. These “gov- 
ernment vultures” not only decreased the meat supply intended for the 
public but also paid only half the market price. Some whites believed the 
meat shortage could be alleviated by feeding less beef to their slaves. In 
South Carolina consumers suffered from a lack of meat, which increas- 
ingly lowered morale. One planter reflected that “if the Food question can 
be satisfactorily disposed of ... we have nothing else to fear.” At the same 
time, food prices for city dwellers were two to three times higher than in 
small towns, and both the quantity and nutritional value of food declined. 
Meals became monotonous. In the coastal lowlands, many people lived on 
rice and bread. Cornbread, field peas (or regular peas), bacon, and milk con- 
stituted the diets of many uplanders. Two meals a day became the standard 
in many areas. Although hunger did not know class lines or social distinc- 
tions, one astute South Carolina woman noted that “I have never heard of 
genteel people starving so I suppose something will turn up.” Yet, day-to- 
day living became a challenge, particularly when children needed food.° 

In January Governor Joseph E. Brown of Georgia told James A. Seddon, 
secretary of war, that “many of our fields now lie uncultivated, and if 
large additional levies of troops are to be made... many more must be 
neglected. How, then, are we to make a support for another year?” He had 
traveled through his state’s most productive portions and found a country 
drained of agricultural produce. “I do not see how it is possible to supply 
the people and the army with bread till another crop is made, while the 
supply of meat is entirely inadequate,” he wrote. Moreover, “the cattle 
have been so generally taken for the army as to leave a still less encourag- 
ing prospect of meat for another year, and if heavy calls are to be made for 
troops to be taken from the agricultural pursuits the prospect for bread 
will indeed be gloomy.” To help meet the food needs of Georgians, Brown 
prohibited the export of corn and salt from the state.” 

In late January Seddon authorized the Chatham Railroad to exchange 
tobacco through Union lines for bacon. Some argued that such trading 
would deprive Confederate soldiers of their tobacco and increase prices, 
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but the need for meat drove this decision. Destroyed railroad tracks, insuf- 
ficient rolling stock, poor logistical coordination, military priority, north- 
ern raids, and bad weather deepened the food crisis in the Eastern Confed- 
eracy, particularly in Richmond. Food supplies ready for shipment from 
outlying towns and neighboring states often remained in warehouses. 
The condition of agriculture remained grim. By February scarcity and 
speculation drove food prices upward. In Richmond flour brought at least 
$225 per barrel, up more than $100 since January, and cornmeal went as 
high as $30 per bushel, an increase of $5 in a month. Bacon cost as much 
as $6.50 per pound — double the price from thirty days earlier — pork went 
for $4 per pound, and beef for $3.50 per pound, while rice proved scarce at 
45 cents per pound. In March prices rose even higher, with bacon at $7.50 
per pound, pork at $5.50 per pound, and beef at $4.50 per pound. Turkeys 
cost $6 each and chickens $6 per pair; butter was $10 per pound, up from 
$4 in February, and eggs were $5.50 per dozen, an increase from $2.50 in 
January. Only the forethought of the Supply Committee of the Richmond 
City Council had led to the stockpiling of several thousand bushels of 
corn for distribution to needy families facing starvation.” 

Yet northern Virginia farmers still withheld their commodities from 
the Richmond market. The government had announced in February that 
anew currency would replace the old, effective July 1, and farmers hoped 
that the combination of high prices and sound money would allow them 
to reap good profits. They believed that even if prices declined, they would 
make as much from later sales of their produce under the new currency 
as they would from sales under the old paper money. Either way, they rea- 
soned, they could not lose. In the meantime, many people in Richmond 
went hungry. One cynic contended that the “country people” would not 
bring their produce to the bare markets of Richmond until April 1, which, 
he observed wryly, was “All Fools’ Day.”” 

This strategy worked. By late March the price of white beans had in- 
creased during the month from $60 to $75 per bushel on the Richmond 
market. Corn, which sold for $1.25 per bushel in Georgia and Alabama, 
was $40 per bushel in Richmond—up from $20 in February. As agricul- 
tural and food prices increased, newspaper editors once again urged farm- 
ers and planters to make the proverbial two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before. It was said, “Every plow driven through the fertile 
soil of the South helps drive back the ruthless destroying invaders of it.” 
With whiskey selling for $100 per gallon in Richmond, however, some 
farmers could see the value of selling their corn in liquid form." 
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By late winter the price of food in Athens, Georgia, had reached “ex- 
orbitant rates,” caused, in part, by wholesalers and merchants buying 
and selling among themselves and raising the price each time before 
food reached grocers’ shelves. Some residents suggested forming a joint 
stock company to buy provisions and sell at cost, thereby circumventing 
middlemen. But consumers also accused farmers, particularly in Virginia 
and North Carolina, of being “utterly devoid of humanity and patriotism, 
holding their surplus back, in order that they may filch the last dime out 
of their suffering and needy fellows, and boastingly assert that their corn 
is not for sale until a fabulous price is attained.” When a Georgia farmer 
sold thirteen bushels of wheat for $15 per bushel in Rome, their fears 
seemed confirmed. In Asheville, North Carolina, bacon brought $2.25 and 
beef 90 cents per pound, respectively, which one farm woman said, “’Tis 
a fair price I think.’”“ 


IN JANUARY THE DISTRICT COMMISSARY agent for the army in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, needed 200,000 pounds of bacon, 1,500 cattle, 10,000 
bushels of wheat, and 12,000 hogs, but he did not have the currency or 
credit to acquire those provisions from area farmers and planters, who 
balked at accepting Confederate money anyway. Others across the East- 
ern Confederacy felt the same. A North Carolinian contended that farm- 
ers and planters should not be so “ignorant” to accept Confederate money 
as a loan or payment, which he considered nothing more than “trash.” As 
a result, on February 17, Congress passed a currency reform act to resolve 
this problem, provide a stable currency, and end rapid inflation. This legis- 
lation required the conversion of all existing Confederate currency except 
$1, $2, and $5 bills into bonds bearing 4 percent interest by April 1, 1864. 
One South Carolina farmer thought those bonds to fund the new currency 
would be worth “devilish little.” Thereafter any currency still outstanding 
could be exchanged for new money at the rate of $3 for $2 until July 1, 
after which it would be subject to a5 percent discount when used to help 
withdraw the old currency from circulation. On January 1, 1865, all old 
currency would become worthless. By that time, however, many south- 
ern farmers refused to accept any Confederate currency — they demanded 
specie or Union dollars if they could get them. Unsupported paper money, 
then, continued to finance the war. Despite the reduction of Confederate 
currency by one-third, prices declined only slightly.* 

Still, consumers hoped the new money would encourage farmers to 
bring their produce to market because they could sell it under the old 
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paper money, which would be worth a third more in face value than 
the forthcoming currency. One cynic scoffed at such reasoning, noting 
that the difference between the old and new currency was that of “twee- 
dledum” and “tweedledee.” Many others agreed, calling the new money 
“Tittle better” than the old currency. Yet the congressional plan to reduce 
the currency in circulation caused some farmers to argue that they should 
sell their produce at high inflated prices, even though the old currency 
was not worth much, because less new money would soon circulate and 
prices would decline. As a result, the money that they made now would 
total more dollars for later exchange. If farmers sold their produce at the 
current “enormous” prices and put their earnings into Confederate bonds 
at 4 percent interest — and if they then sold their remaining produce after 
April 1 to earn sound dollars, albeit at prices reduced by 100 percent to 
200 percent — they could profit from both approaches. War could still pay 
for farmers without too much financial risk." 

In mid-April a South Carolina planter confided in his diary that he 
“went to Augusta to sell something having no money. Found that there 
was no current money there & everything down & utter want of confidence 
in Govt. finances. We are literally without money in the whole Confed- 
eracy. The old issues depreciated one third, & not wanted by any, & of the 
new none of consequence, & not esteemed more highly. It is a serious 
state of things & no prospect of much relief.” By spring, then, many south- 
erners had already lost confidence in the new Confederate monetary pol- 
icy. But not all. In Montgomery, grocers and other merchants refused the 
old Treasury notes and waited for the new money. One resident observed, 
“If you ask a man now if he has corn, or meat, or anything for sale, the 
answer almost invariably will be that he has, but prefers new money.” 
After a brief decline, however, food and farm prices climbed steadily. In 
April flour brought $235 to $240 per barrel in Richmond, and consumers 
paid $7 per dozen for eggs, up from $5.50 in March, and $7 per pound for 
salted meats. By June horses sold for $3,000, and the army paid as much 
as $1,200 in some areas of Alabama.” 

On February 17, Congress renewed the tax-in-kind, but it approved 
more exemptions for small-scale farmers. The new law permitted farm- 
ers to pay their corn tithe in money when they did not have sufficient 
grain to supply their families. Congress also exempted garden vegetables 
intended for family use and “crops destroyed by fire or any other acciden- 
tal cause or by the enemy.” Each farmer and planter could now reserve 
for his own use fifty bushels of Irish and sweet potatoes, and one hundred 
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bushels of corn, and fifty bushels of wheat produced during the calendar 
year. Then, they would pay and deliver to a government agent 10 per- 
cent of all wheat, corn, rice, oats, rye, buckwheat, beans, sweet and Irish 
potatoes, and cured hay and fodder. They also had to deliver sugar and 
molasses made from cane and sorghum if the farm produced more than 
30 gallons of these syrups. Ginned cotton, wrapped or baled, had to be 
delivered by March 1 and stripped tobacco packed in boxes transported 
to an agent by July 1. The tithe included 60 pounds of bacon for every 100 
pounds produced. Farmers with estates valued at less than $500 could not 
be taxed, and farmers who did not produce the minimal amount before 
the tax could be levied were also exempt, as well as those farmers who 
did not produce more than ten pounds of wool or fifteen pounds of cot- 
ton for each family member. If a farmer disagreed with the tax assessor’s 
levy, he could ask two disinterested people to determine the quantity of 
produce owed. The farmer then had thirty days to deliver this “tithe in 
kind,” except for cotton and tobacco, from the date of notice to a depot 
not more than twelve miles from the place of production. If the farmer or 
planter did not deliver the produce, the government would assess a fine 
of five times the portion of the crops in default.’* 

Before this agricultural legislation could become fully operational, the 
war ended. Nevertheless, its passage not only indicated that the Confed- 
erate government wanted to establish a better system and bring order 
to the tax process, but also showed that the government recognized 
the continued need, if not desperation, of the army for food and fodder. 
Overall, farmers and planters evaded paying the tax-in-kind if possible. 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama farmers provided approximately 
two-thirds of the tax-in-kind valued at $62 million by the end of the year. 
Produce and forage from the tax-in-kind primarily sustained the armies 
in Virginia during the autumn, but complaints continued about the inef- 
ficiency of collection and the distribution of farm commodities as well as 
waste. Farmers and planters also charged that Treasury agents ignored the 
law: instead of arbitrating disagreements with the producers, they often 
took what they wanted under the auspices of “collecting the tithe.”” 


THE HINT OF SPRING BROUGHT more editorial pleading for farmers and 
planters to seed a bountiful vegetable crop for their slaves because the 
meat supply was not sufficient to feed the army and the white popula- 
tion. The editor for the Columbus Times in Georgia contended, “The meat 
rations of the negro must be reduced to at least two pounds per week. 
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With plenty of vegetables, this is sufficient, or will do very well.” He urged 
planters to seed at least a half acre in collards for every ten hands so that 
more meat could be sent to the army and to whites. Other editors advised 
farmers and town people to produce vegetables to help prevent scurvy in 
the army and to aid civilians who could not afford the “inordinate price 
of meat.” They reminded farmers that vegetables produced a good profit 
because the government did not take perishable foods for the required 
tithe. Farmers paid only an income tax on the earnings from these sales.” 

Food prices remained high. In Selma, Alabama, bacon brought $13.50 
per pound by late March, while corn sold on the ear from the wagon got 
$13 per bushel. In Richmond cornmeal brought $40 per bushel, a $20 
increase from February to March; bacon $8 per pound, up from $3.50 
in January; molasses $41.50 per gallon; and rice as much as 95 cents per 
pound. Snap peas sold for $5 a half pint. When bacon reached $15 per 
pound and cornmeal $50 per bushel, one resident noted that “this is the 
famine month.” He observed, “The market-houses are deserted, the meat 
stalls all closed, only here and there a cart, offering turnips, cabbages, 
parsnips, carrots, etc., at outrageous prices.” The impressment of food- 
stuffs, poor transportation, reduced production in some areas, the tithing 
tax, a worthless currency, and a significant price gap between govern- 
ment and market prices kept provisions from reaching Richmond and 
other towns. This failure further convinced hungry people that farmers 
were extortionists and hoarders. Any slight price decline brought unwar- 
ranted optimism that the worst times had passed.”! 

In late April when flour prices reached $300 per barrel in Richmond, 
bakers stopped making bread. They said they could get only 275 loaves 
from a barrel of flour and warned they could not remain in business with 
a loaf fetching only $1. One resident purchased flour for $1.50 per pound 
and paid $40 per bushel for potatoes. In Richmond the Church and Union 
Hill Humane Association decreased its distribution of flour and corn- 
meal because of inadequate supplies. As a result, the poor suffered even 
greater hunger than more affluent citizens. Yet distribution and regional 
variations, as well as the presence of Union forces, remained essential 
problems: while the people of Richmond went hungry, Georgia grana- 
ries reportedly overflowed with wheat from the 1863 crop, and farmers 
expected this year’s crop to substantially increase the surplus on hand.” 

One Richmond resident now reported that “food is still advancing in 
price; and unless relief comes from some quarter soon, this city will be ina 
deplorable condition.” Many people suffered from want of bread and meal, 
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which could not be bought “owing to scarsety.” In May, corn sold for $300 
per barrel in Southampton County, Virginia. In Richmond, a cow with a 
calf brought $2,500, which caused one resident to reflect, “I fear a just ret- 
ribution may entail ruin on the farmers, who seem to think more of their 
cattle than their sons in the field.” He believed that “greed for gain was the 
worst feature in our people.” The price of flour rose to $400 per barrel and 
cornmeal to $125 per bushel due to fighting near the city, which cut the 
roads so that farmers could not get their provisions to market. They hoped 
the summer’s wheat crop then under the scythe in Georgia and Alabama 
and the ripening grain in the peaceful areas of Virginia would save them.” 

Some argued that radicals bent on breaking the law—not hungry 
people — had instigated the Richmond riot a year earlier, but the grow- 
ing food shortage in many parts of the Eastern Confederacy now made 
bread riots a real possibility. One editor reminded readers that hungry 
people “most assuredly help themselves by violent means to food, when 
to be found in the land, let it be in whose possession it may.” The dan- 
ger of a bread riot loomed, particularly if farmers continued to send 
their corn “clandestinely” to distilleries to “realize enormous profits.” 
The corn crop of 1863 also had fallen short of expectations and need. 
Whiskey would not feed hungry people. Avarice and greed on the part 
of some farmers now indicated a growing danger within.” 

These fears were not misplaced. In March a bread riot occurred in Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, where a group of women who could not purchase 
corn, wheat, or flour with Confederate money raided a government tithing 
depot and seized flour and grain, then attempted to pillage a gristmill. Be- 
fore the year ended other raids or disturbances, if not riots, that involved 
women as well as men plundering merchants and government commis- 
sary warehouses occurred in Savannah, Georgia, Barnwell, South Caro- 
lina, and Waco, Texas. Hunger drove people to desperation. For the want 
of food, the social order continued to crack. As food shortages persisted 
in some areas, women continued to take matters into their own hands. 
In April, five women received jail sentences for stealing seven sacks of 
grain from a warehouse in Blandenboro, North Carolina. In May a group 
of women in Randolph County, Alabama, also seized government wheat 
and corn to prevent the starvation of their children. They asked President 
Jefferson Davis for exemption from the impressment acts or at least a 
delay for payment until autumn when the crops had been harvested.” 

Unless the food situation improved quickly in many southern cities 
and towns, some urban residents believed, they would soon find 
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themselves in the “very jaws of famine.” In May the food crisis became 
worse when many people in northern Georgia began arriving in Atlanta 
fleeing the advance of Sherman’s army. Although Georgia had been the 
granary from which Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia had been supplied, 
the surging refugee population caused serious food supply problems in 
the city, and the Relief Committee put out a call for the people of Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and South Carolina to send bacon, salted meats, meal, and 
corn.’® 


NATIONAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS Still begged farmers 
to plant as much corn and other food crops as possible, but editors ad- 
monished the government and the military to follow the letter of the 
impressment law because improper seizures would prevent farmers from 
pursuing maximum production. In January, Governor Thomas H. Watts 
of Alabama told Secretary of War Seddon that “it is a better policy of the 
Government to pay double price than to make impressments. . . . The 
impressment of property only aggravates the price and creates opposi- 
tion to the Government and our cause. The practical operation of the im- 
pressment system has been disastrous.” John Walker, a Virginia planter, 
agreed, particularly when an impressment agent paid him only $4 per 
bushel for 534 bushels of corn instead of the $40 per bushel that it would 
have brought on the Richmond market. He considered his monetary loss 
an “abominable and unjust act.””” 

In February, as farmers’ complaints mounted, Congress restricted the 
impressment power of the War Department by repealing the act of 1863 
that authorized boards of commissioners in each state to fix prices for 
impressed agricultural goods and livestock. Local appraisers now had to 
determine the value of farm commodities based on the “usual market 
price” in the locality at the time of impressment. If a farmer rejected the 
commissary agent’s price, state commissioners still could hear appeals 
from farmers and impressment agents and determine the price. Because 
farmers never claimed a surplus that could be impressed, local appraisers 
would determine the amount available for any produce. The government 
hoped this new impressment policy, along with currency reform, would 
gain the support of farmers and planters. If not, the army would fail from 
the lack of food and forage.” 

At the same time, Congress authorized the impressment of meat “from 
any suppliers that may exist in the country” whenever the president de- 
clared a public emergency. The impressment of meat would be made 
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under the authority of the secretary of war, but the agents could not ap- 
propriate more than half of the meat that a farmer or planter needed 
to support his family for the year. If a farmer objected to the impress- 
ment or the price paid, the agent could seize the meat anyway if the need 
proved critical. Then, the impressing officer would appoint one “loyal 
and disinterested” citizen of the county, district, or parish and the farmer 
appoint another representative, and they would determine the quantity 
liable for impressment and the value of the meat for payment. Their deci- 
sion would be final. The impressing officer would give the farmer a cer- 
tificate indicating the quantity taken and the agreed-upon compensation 
and the circumstances for the appropriation. The disbursing officer was 
to “promptly” pay for the meat impressed. Under the new impressment 
act, Adjutant General Cooper also ordered that no milch cows on farms 
or plantations be impressed, but South Carolinians complained that im- 
pressment officers willfully ignored the order. By April, most of the milch 
cows had been taken for beef across the South, and few cattle and hogs 
remained for breeding stock. If the war continued for several more years, 
as many believed it would, meat would almost entirely disappear from 
southern tables. Some suggested substantially increasing the production 
of poultry of every kind.’ 

In April Alabama governor Thomas A. Watts criticized commissary 
agents for taking 10 million pounds of bacon from the state for the col- 
lection of the tax-in-kind and impressment. He considered the impress- 
ment, if not the tax itself, “utterly illegal.” The disparity between govern- 
ment and open market prices further encouraged farmers and planters 
to hoard produce from the commissary officers or sell it on the open 
market. When Confederate agents impressed the horses of farmers now 
valued between $400 and $1,000, they could seldom be replaced —and 
that made plowing, cultivating, and hauling far more difficult, if not im- 
possible. In May impressment agents paid $22 to $40 per barrel for flour, 
which increased to about $130 per barrel after a good wheat harvest (the 
market price, however, reached $400). When government price schedules 
increased, consumers complained; farmers and planters, of course, ap- 
proved, but they demanded still higher agricultural prices. Many farmers 
and planters expressed their outrage when impressment officials took 
their horses and mules after passage of the new currency act but paid 
with the old money, which had depreciated by one-third.* 

Yet the impressment problem remained serious, because military sei- 
zures of food and fodder were made, in the words of one editor, “as a 
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general rule, by men wholly unsuitable to their duty—chiefly by non- 
commissioned officers, sent out with wagons, attended by a dozen or two 
privates, whose rule has been to take what they saw, and enjoy whatever 
they found in their irresponsible rovings.” Impressment agents broke into 
corncribs, demanded meals from farmers’ wives, and stole chickens and 
honey. As a result, they ruined the morale of the very people needed to 
ensure the provisioning of the troops.” 

While contending that they would meet the food and forage needs 
of the army, southern farmers said they had to protect their farms from 
their own impressment agents, who had been “let loose upon the peo- 
ple.” If farmers stopped producing in the areas with a large concentra- 
tion of soldiers, the army would necessarily need agricultural products 
from other regions — and that would further diminish the food supplies 
for the civilian population. Some observers called the impressment policy 
nothing less than “imbecility.” Others urged farmers to expand their pro- 
duction of root crops, noting that potatoes and turnips were too heavy 
and bulky for the impressment agents of the Commissary Department. 
This suggestion was hardly what the government wanted to hear, because 
farmers and planters considered impressment of their surplus as nothing 
less than theft.” 

As a result, on June 14, 1864, Congress provided for the payment of 
claims for property impressed for the army’s use. It authorized the secre- 
tary of war to appoint a civilian agent in each congressional district, who 
would receive claims from farmers and planters regarding impressment 
of forage, provisions, cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, mules, and wagons by 
the army without payment. All claims made west of the Mississippi River 
would be reported to an accounting officer of the Treasury Department 
in the Trans-Mississippi Department. These agents would take testimony 
and investigate claims. The act remained in force until January 1, 1865, 
east of the Mississippi River and until May 1, 1865, west of the river, after 
which time all claims not presented by then would be rejected. Farmers 
and planters had to state when, where, and by whom their property had 
been impressed and the price, if any, paid for the seizure. The agents also 
would take testimony from the army officers involved with the impress- 
ments. Eventually the agents would determine a fair price for the appro- 
priated provisions, livestock, and wagons and authorize payment.* 

Confederate and Union soldiers also continued to take provisions from 
farmers. One Georgia soldier wrote to his wife, “I have but little or no 
fears that the Yanks will ever get down to where you are but I think you 
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will be pestere[d] by our own soldiers . . . strowling about . . and steal- 
ing your chickens, etc. I had almost as leave have the Yankees around 
my hous as our own men, except they will not insult ladies.” In March, 
Lee attempted to aid local farmers by prohibiting soldiers from tram- 
pling through fields, burning fences, and burying their dead in cultivated 
fields. If Confederate soldiers did not stop these practices, he warned, 
farmers would not have any reason to plant crops. Union pressure on 
northern Virginia also continued to affect Richmond’s food supply. One 
Virginian spoke for many city residents and farmers in a letter to Gover- 
nor William Smith when he wrote, “Many of us . . . will actually starve 
for Bread unless we can get some help... . The Yankees took from us 
our stock, corn... and we could not make more than one third enough 
[crops] to last us, and now are suffering.”** 

The war, however, did not physically touch Georgia farmers and plant- 
ers until early May, when nearly 100,000 Union soldiers under Sherman 
swept into the state. This moving and pulsing wave of dark blue came 
southward from Chattanooga and swept across agricultural lands, forcing 
farmers and townspeople alike to flee. In the chaos that followed, Union 
and Confederate soldiers plundered the farms of the small-scale, non- 
slaveholding agriculturists. Sherman soon required farmers to bring their 
surplus commodities to collection points, where the Georgians would be 
given vouchers for their produce with prices based on a Federal sched- 
ule and paid in greenbacks. Sherman wrote that his men feasted on the 
bounty ofa land so great that “our poor mules laugh at the fine corn-fields 
and our soldiers riot on chestnuts, sweet-potatoes, pigs and chickens.”* 

Sherman’s drive through Georgia and the Carolinas killing cattle, burn- 
ing cotton, and seizing grain proved that, if there remained any doubt, 
Confederate forces could not protect southern agriculture. One Union 
soldier reflected that Sherman’s men had “burned all cotton, took all 
provisions, forage, wagons, mules, horses, cattle, hogs and poultry and 
the many other things which a country furnishes. ... As we left the coun- 
try I do not see how the people can live for the next two years.” Another 
reported, “Our work has been the next thing to annihilation.” A Confeder- 
ate officer decried Sherman’s 60-mile swath of agricultural destruction: “I 
found nothing, no hogs, cattle, sheep, chickens or anything else to eat. I 
saw a number of the very finest ladies in Georgia in the camps picking up 
grains of corn for the purpose of sustaining life, who a week before that 
did not know what it was to want for anything.” Sherman used Federal 
military power to destroy southern agricultural power.*® 
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While Sherman moved on Atlanta and beyond, Grant engaged Lee in 
Virginia near Spotsylvania Court House in the area known as the Wilder- 
ness. This exceptionally bloody battle led to an arguable draw, but Grant 
pressed on to the south as Lee withdrew toward North Anna in late May 
and to Cold Harbor in June. Grant’s losses exceeded Lee’s, but Confeder- 
ate desertions increased as the soldier-farmers saw the cause as hopeless 
and went home to assist their destitute families. In early June Grant’s 
drive stalled at Petersburg, where he would lay siege with nine months 
of trench warfare until March 25, 1865. With his supply lines cut and his 
men hungry, Lee had no choice but to abandon the city.” 

Other food problems occurred in Hanover County, Virginia, where 
some two dozen women and children were destitute because the Yankees 
had “swept the neighborhood of corn, bacon, and cattle of every descrip- 
tion, besides ruining the growing crops.” In Prince Georges County, Vir- 
ginia, Union troops “scoured” the countryside for food and forage. One 
observer reported, “The enemy’s cavalry horses are turned into large fields 
of wheat, corn, and oats, and allowed to trample and graze the crops as 
they like.” To the south, Union raids from Rome, Georgia, into Cherokee 
County plagued farmers and planters in June and October. Sarah Espys’s 
farm lost 500 bushels of corn, 100 bushels of oats, 200 pounds of flour, 200 
pounds of bacon, and most of the fencing and livestock. “There is not a 
living thing on the place,” she wrote after an October raid, “except a few 
chickens. God help us, for we have almost nothing... . My beautiful farm 
is in ruins. ... We had hogs enough for two years but they are gone and 
[our] corn too, and desolation all around.”*8 

To the west, the Shenandoah Valley, along with Georgia, served as a 
breadbasket for Lee’s army, and its farmers provided an abundance of 
wheat, corn, and barley as well as cattle and sheep. Shenandoah grain 
and livestock reached the Army of Northern Virginia on the Virginia and 
Central Railroad via Charlottesville, Lynchburg, and Richmond. A good 
road network in the valley also facilitated the shipment of agricultural 
commodities. Shenandoah Valley farmers led Virginia in the production 
of grain and cattle, and Confederate forces could rely on them for food 
and fodder. The Richmond Whig affirmed the value of the Shenandoah, 
reporting that “it is important that [General Jubal Early] should hold this 
country, in order to save the luxuriant crops that burden every planta- 
tion.” But the country surrounding Winchester would change hands a 
half-dozen times between late July and mid-September, and Confeder- 
ate and Union armies ended any hope for a peaceful, unscarred harvest. 
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Southern soldiers reportedly cut ripening wheat and threshed it, using 
some twenty threshing machines in Frederick and Jefferson counties. Lee 
wanted the wheat for his army and Grant wanted to keep it from him. 
Valley farmers wanted it for themselves.*° 

On May 25, Grant ordered Major General David Hunter to enter the 
valley and destroy its agricultural power. By mid-June Hunter had burned 
granaries, barns, and fences and destroyed farm equipment. In July Grant 
informed General Henry Halleck that he wanted Hunter to so destroy the 
valley’s agriculture that “crows flying over it for the balance of the season 
will have to carry their provender with them.” Displeased with the slow- 
ness of Hunter’s work, his defeat at Lynchburg, and his retreat from West 
Virginia, Grant created the Army of the Shenandoah and gave command 
to Major General Philip Sheridan. Sheridan believed that “it was time to 
bring the war home to a people engaged in raising crops from a prolific 
soil to feed the country’s enemies.” In August Grant ordered Sheridan 
to “do all damage to rail-roads and crops you can. Carry off stock of all 
descriptions and negroes so as to prevent further planting. If the War is 
to last another year we want the Shenandoah Valley to remain a barren 
waste.” Sheridan, however, ordered his officers to avoid burning houses 
and that “the object is to make this Valley untenable for the raiding par- 
ties of the rebel army.” One Union officer believed the “namby-pamby 
work of protecting the inhabitants during the growing season,” which 
benefited Lee’s army, was now over and war in earnest would soon de- 
scend on valley farmers.” 

A month earlier Shenandoah farmers reported a wheat crop of “excel- 
lent quality and well filled.” When the wheat fell to the scythe or reaper, 
the mills busily ground it into flour, and the corn crop looked promis- 
ing. Sheridan reported that from Harrisonburg to Staunton, the country 
was “abundantly supplied with forage and grain.” As Union forces moved 
into the valley toward Winchester, Sheridan’s men took hogs, sheep, cat- 
tle, corn, apples, and peaches —virtually anything edible —and liberated 
slaves, and valley farmers suffered greatly for it. Confederate soldiers oc- 
cupied Winchester until September 19 and contributed to the farmers’ 
misery, but it was Union soldiers and not Confederates who burned barns 
and haystacks.*! 

And so “The Burning” that began with Hunter reached its peak with 
Sheridan. One Confederate soldier watched from a high vantage point 
and reported, “Immediately in my view were burnt not less than one 
hundred hay stacks and barns.” He believed that “nearly every farm large 
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or small has been visited by the torch.” Another report claimed that 
“Union cavalry stretched a cordon across the Valley floor and systemati- 
cally fired barns and herded away animals.” A Union cavalryman counted 
167 barns burning simultaneously. A Mennonite bishop in Rockingham 
County called the destruction of Confederate and loyalist farms a “ho- 
locaust of fire,” which left “a sum of destruction that baffles the pen to 
describe.” Union soldiers systematically shot cattle, hogs, and sheep, took 
the horses, and burned the wheat, corn, and hay. In late August a soldier 
from Iowa reported that the Shenandoah Valley “is splendid country, the 
best I ever saw,” but that Union and Confederate foraging parties had 
“laid waste” to the farms as they seized fresh meat, green corn, and fruit 
and burned fences. He added that “the cavalry destroyed everything that 
would be of service to the enemy.” Still, the beauty and fertility of the 
land captivated him, and he noted that “this is the only part of the ‘Con- 
federacy’ that I have seen yet worth fighting for if that were the object.” 
One Union officer wrote, “How the people of Virginia will live this winter 
I cannot imagine. Nothing is left where we have been but corn and not 
much of that. Barns and mills are all destroyed. Hay and grain has been 
given to the flames.” The “rebel granary” had largely been destroyed.” 
But not entirely. When Sheridan’s men had completed their system- 
atic destruction of agriculture in the Shenandoah Valley, he reported that 
“T have destroyed over 2,000 barns filled with wheat, hay, and farming 
implements, over seventy mills filled with flour and wheat; have driven 
in front of the army over 4,[000] head of stock and have killed and is- 
sued to the troops not less than 3,000 sheep.” In all, Sheridan’s men had 
killed or captured 3,772 horses, 545 mules, 10,918 beef cattle, 250 calves, 
15,000 hogs, and 12,000 sheep as well as seized 20,397 tons of hay and fod- 
der, 435,802 bushels of wheat, 77,176 bushels of corn, 71 flour mills, and 
1,200 farms. The loss of grain and livestock indicated hard times ahead 
for Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia and the valley people that winter. 
Nevertheless, Sheridan’s forces were not large enough to wipe out the 
entire agricultural sector in the Shenandoah Valley and many farms and 
neighborhoods escaped. Overall, though, Shenandoah’s farms could no 
longer support Confederate armies and many of its civilians. In October, 
valley farmers had returned to their fields to sow oats, but they would 
reap that crop as Unionists — not as Confederates — after the war ended. 
Because of the Union occupation of Winchester and extensive foraging, 
inflation rose as food became more scarce. If farmers had anything to sell, 
they wanted greenbacks and not Confederate money. By November bread 
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brought $1 per loaf, while butter sold for 75 cents, cheese for 50 cents, 
ham for 30 cents, and sugar for 25 cents per pound, respectively, and 
potatoes cost $2.50 per bushel, all in Union money. Sales in Confederate 
money brought considerably more; butter, for example, went for $5 per 
pound in Confederate currency. For burned-out Shenandoah farmers and 
those who depended on them for food, difficult days lay ahead.** 


BY EARLY JUNE, FARMERS WERE bringing the first of their summer veg- 
etables to nearby Richmond markets, but prices remained high. Although 
a large supply of fresh butter also became available, farmers had few 
buyers because they charged “enormous” prices that ranged from $16 to 
$20 per pound. Confederate plans to expand conscription to boys of sev- 
enteen and to men between forty-five and fifty for home units that would 
respond to emergency defense also dampened the good news about the 
improved food supply coming from the newly and seasonally producing 
gardens and fields. Opponents of this plan urged Congress to leave the 
conscription law alone because the South needed “an army of producers 
quite as much as fighting men,” and the Confederacy had more to fear 
from the “diminution of producers than from the army in our front.” The 
Union could be defeated, provided the South created an “army of produc- 
tion” from the age group now in jeopardy of being consripted.* 

Across the Eastern Confederacy, most observers remained convinced 
that the region’s agricultural capacity could prevent the North from 
starving the South into surrender. Only Texas proved the exception to 
the bounty of the South, some argued, because drought damaged grain 
crops there and harmed livestock raising. Optimism, however, could not 
displace reality for long. In June, a Virginia woman wrote, “What is to 
become of us?” By July, the Army of Northern Virginia needed flour and 
bread so urgently that the government disregarded its scheduled prices 
and offered market rates for wheat if producers delivered it by July. The 
wheat crop had fallen short of expectations; that failure, along with the 
depreciation of the currency and the fact that farmers were busy harvest- 
ing oats and hay, forced the government to offer competitive prices to 
secure the needed grain. The government acted because it feared that 
wheat farmers would not sell their grain but would instead hide it from 
government procurement agents.“ 

To stimulate sales, the government increased the price that it would 
pay for wheat to $7.50 per bushel from $5 per bushel, to $6 per bushel for 
corn from $4, and to $6.30 per bushel for cornmeal from $4.20. Unbaled 
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oats and hay would now bring $6 per hundred pounds, and baled feed and 
forage $7 per hundredweight, if delivered in August. The government still 
would pay $500 as the “average value” for first-class horses and mules. 
All prices were good east of the Blue Ridge Mountains. The government 
now hoped that all “impediments” for the sale of agricultural produce 
and livestock had been removed and that farmers would come forward as 
patriots and sell their foodstuffs and forage to sustain the army.’” 

By July Richmond residents, however, continued to suffer from an in- 
adequate meat and vegetable supply. The farmers that provisioned the 
city market had suffered stunted crops from drought. Beef, butter, and 
milk had become scarce, and the prices of all farm products remained “as 
vigorous as ever.” Tomatoes cost $20 a dozen, onions $1 each, and cucum- 
bers as much as $8 per dozen, prices that few people could pay. On July 1, 
flour sold for $250 per barrel on the Atlanta market, and corn brought $20 
per bushel and bacon $6 per pound. Butchers charged $5 per pound for 
beef, mutton, and pork. Whiskey brought $100 per gallon. In South Caro- 
lina many farmers had essentially stopped selling corn by August. One 
planter, however, who marketed it in Aiken received $14 per bushel and 
as much as $2.50 per pound for beef and $4 per pound for bacon. Drought 
had damaged his new crop, and he expected higher prices because of it. 
He also received $15 per bushel for potatoes, and he planned to seed more 
potatoes and less corn the next year. Increasingly, merchants and grocers 
accepted farm produce in exchange for their goods, and a barter economy 
emerged in many areas where farmers refused Confederate currency, ei- 
ther old or new. Farmers complained that goods that had cost 400 bushels 
of wheat in 1863 now cost 1,600 bushels, so great was the inflation and de- 
preciation of the currency as well as the inadequate supply of consumer 
products. These high prices brought further acrimony and led to accusa- 
tions of extortion against farmers. One housekeeper unhappy about the 
high price of vegetables suggested that farmers should be hanged.** 

The decline of feed and forage in northern Virginia due to the Union 
occupation compelled farmers still behind Confederate lines to sell cattle 
at younger ages, which meant at lighter weights, to meet public needs for 
beef. Some consumers considered eating mutton, although most southern- 
ers, like northerners, had never become accustomed to the taste. Instead, 
they believed they needed meat — which meant beef or pork — each day to 
maintain good health. When cholera struck hog herds in Alabama, Florida, 
and North Carolina, the meat supply problem worsened. By spring many 
farmers and planters had also lost most of their draft power. The lack of 
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horses and mules had become so serious in some areas that a contributor 
to the Columbus Enquirer (Georgia) urged farmers to use cows as a substitute 
for mules to cultivate their crops. He admitted that cattle were usually ne- 
glected on plantations. But if farmers would fatten them in a stall and treat 
them like a horse or a mule, the animals could provide more draft power 
than the farmer or planter otherwise had available. Although farmers un- 
derstood the axiom that necessity knew no law, most were not yet ready 
to substitute cows for mules if they could in any way secure the latter.” 

By November, with Texas cut off from the East, commissary officers 
looked to Florida cattle raisers as their last supply source for beef. How- 
ever, inadequate railroad transportation prevented raisers there from sell- 
ing beef cattle to the army. In addition, their beeves were in poor, even 
emaciated, condition, and the Floridians could drive only 300 to 400 cattle 
a week out of the state by late October. Citizens in Charleston complained 
about the lack of beef, while soldiers in South Carolina and Georgia re- 
ceived little, if any at all. By late November drovers collected an estimated 
500 cattle from Florida livestock raisers per week. Some Confederate of- 
ficials believed that 25,000 cattle, which would yield 10 million pounds 
of beef, remained in Florida pastures and on rangelands when the year 
ended. No one knew for certain whether livestock raisers had that many 
head, or how they could get them to civilian and military consumers.” 

Farmers and planters had great difficulty procuring horses and mules 
by the spring of 1864. In late April the Richmond horse market offered a 
few “splendid roadsters, cavalry, and draught horses,” at prices ranging 
from $1,000 to $3,000. Owners had reluctantly brought these horses to 
market after keeping them from seizure by impressment officers because 
the “enormous price” of feed and forage became too burdensome. Most 
of the horses, however, were merely nags, “slow of hoof, shaggy of coat, 
and attenuated to the last degree of fame.” Auctioneers tried to sell them 
as good, serviceable animals, prompting one observer to label such acts 
as dishonest and nothing less than “a libel on the physical condition and 
appearance of the majority of the horses.” In late May Edmund Ruffin 
wotried because “our cavalry is almost worthless for fighting, because of 
the broken-down condition ofa large portion of the horses, & the inability 
to replace them from any surplus stock in the country, & the impossibil- 
ity of providing half enough provender.” Union soldiers had taken “every 
serviceable horse left for agricultural & private uses,” Ruffin continued. 
They also had provided themselves “abundantly with forage, even from 
the most destitute localities.”*! 
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By summer both farmers and the army desperately needed horses, but 
the prices paid by impressment officers in Virginia and North Carolina — 
despite being as high as $2,500 in Confederate currency — were far below 
market prices, and few farmers willingly gave up their animals. Payments 
of $1,500 to $2,500 violated the new impressment schedules that required 
compensation of $500 for “first class artillery and wagon horses and 
mules,” with price reductions for those animals not deemed of that qual- 
ity. Impressment officers had orders to leave sufficient horses and mules 
for farmwork, but they usually took what they needed. With the average 
life of artillery and wagon horses at seven and a half months and some- 
times less for cavalry horses, and with Lee needing an estimated 7,000 
horses and 14,000 mules every fifteen months, southern farmers could not 
meet the military’s needs, nor could they provide the feed to sustain them. 
By winter many of the horses that remained had died by the thousands on 
farms now barren of grain and hay. Lee’s horses also continued to suffer 
from want of grain and forage. By the end of the year, the general’s horses 
were dying by the score from starvation.” 


THE MANPOWER NEEDS OF THE Confederate armies had become acute by 
the spring of 1864. As a result, few young men remained at home to fill the 
increasingly decimated ranks of agricultural laborers. The men who still 
occupied the farms and plantations —and who until now had been able to 
provide substitutes, secure deferments from the draft, or by some means 
avoid conscription —now became vulnerable. Yet the further loss of men 
from the farm labor force threatened to decrease agricultural production. 
Still, the military’s desperation trumped the farms’, and in mid-February 
the House of Representatives passed a Senate bill that broadened the age 
groups for conscription. The Confederacy had now reached the bottom of 
the manpower pool, and it had little choice but to mandate conscription 
for all able-bodied men between the ages of eighteen to forty-five. The act 
also authorized the secretary of war to exempt farmers from service in the 
army, particularly those who produced grain for the army or those farmers 
and planters whom he deemed more essential for agricultural production. 
These exemptions could be revoked if the farmer failed to “engage exclu- 
sively in the production of grain and provisions,” or if he failed to sell his 
surplus to the government or public at prices set by the appraisers under 
two laws—one that imposed a tax-in-kind, and one that regulated im- 
pressments. Put more starkly, if a farmer sold his surplus grain for a price 
greater than the government allowed, he could lose his draft deferment.** 
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Exemptions related to agriculture included deferments for one over- 
seer for each farm or plantation that now held at least fifteen slaves, 
provided no adult white male ineligible for military duty lived on the 
premises. Overseers now had to post bond with good security to provide 
100 pounds of bacon, pork, or beef for each able-bodied slave. The law also 
required them to sell provisions at reduced prices to soldiers’ families, 
with impressment officers in each state fixing the prices. If planters could 
not provide the meat requirement, they could commute two-thirds of it 
with grain or other provisions upon approval of the secretary of war. This 
new regulation eliminated the $500 payment required by the conscrip- 
tion act of 1863, thereby changing the monetary responsibility of planters 
to a food supply obligation. Many planters ignored their obligations under 
the law and openly stated that they would not produce a marketable sur- 
plus. Small-scale farmers considered their attitude more proof that the 
conscription laws privileged the planter class. 

The new conscription order immediately caused many to wonder who 
would cultivate the crops and raise livestock. More than at any time dur- 
ing the war white women worked in the fields, tended livestock, and man- 
aged the farms. One southerner noted, “One no longer sees but women 
in the families and Negroes in the fields.” For many agricultural observ- 
ers, fewer men in the fields meant less food for the soldiers and public. 
The editor of the Southern Cultivator remarked that “we need every man 
in the field, it is true, but it is the ‘corn field,’ chiefly.” Many southern- 
ers believed the new law would further diminish the food supply. Joseph 
Gorgas, chief of Confederate ordnance, put it simply: “Some must labor 
or all will starve.”* 

Edmund Ruffin agreed, contending that his slaves willfully skirted 
their work because plantation owners and overseers now taken by the 
army could not properly supervise their bondsmen and -women. Ruffin 
made his grievance clear: “When farms are this deprived of all their labor, 
or all superintendence & direction, & control of laborers, all the products 
which might be thence derived from proper direction & labor are reduced 
to the lowest degree, & the public loss is tenfold greater than the value 
of the military service of the proprietor.” For Ruffin and other planters, 
conscription policy significantly restricted agricultural production and 
harmed the war effort.°° 

By 1864, the young and the old in the draft pool increasingly consid- 
ered army service a death sentence. Farmers sought deferments, but most 
could not easily get them because only the planter class retained that 
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privileged protection. In Georgia the governor favored deferments of 
planters with “age and experience” and contended that many young men 
hid behind the “paper entrenchments” of the law by claiming they were 
planters. The state of Georgia agreed and rejected their claim. Instead, 
it declared that farmers were now more useful in the ranks than in the 
fields until the enemy could be driven from the land. By mid-August, how- 
ever, Georgia’s governor called the state’s “detailed” planters to arms. If 
they did not report for conscription, they would be forced into the army. 
As a result, by late 1864, desertions increased, and these desertions were 
often encouraged by letters from home reporting on the dire need for 
help, as wives struggled to feed their children and operate their farms.” 

Before winter ebbed into spring other agricultural labor problems 
worsened. The Charlestown Mercury reported, “The great mass of [negroes] 
are still engaged in cultivating the soil, and still loyal to their masters and 
the Southern cause.” But elsewhere, the institution of slavery had nearly 
crumbled, which caused social, economic, and cultural stress. Where 
slaves remained, owners conducted their seasonal agricultural tasks of 
plowing, planting, and cultivating as well as harvesting wheat and pick- 
ing cotton. On January 1, 1864, hiring day for slaves came as usual. In 
Richmond an observer said that “Negroes of any colour, black, brown, gin- 
gerbread and molasses, of both sexes and of all ages, congregated around 
the doors of the hiring agents, like the lepers at the pool, waiting for 
their turn to step in and be hired.” The practice of hiring out surplus slave 
labor seemed routine, except for the observation that “servant-seekers 
were numerous, too, but not as numerous as servants seeking masters 
and mistresses.” While the rates of hiring varied as usual according to 
the age, sex, and abilities of the “servants,” more masters offered their 
slaves for hire than the market could absorb. In Petersburg, field hands 
hired at rates ranging from $100 to $275 per year, plow boys from $75 to 
$110 per year, and house servants from $60 to $90 annually. By the end 
of 1864 slaves in Southampton, Virginia, hired out for as much as $1,000 
per year. Although hiring was a common practice for slave owners to gain 
some monetary return on their investments, their inability to hire out all 
of their extra labor served as an indicator that the institution of slavery 
was in danger.*® 

During the summer slave prices escalated due to rampant inflation. 
An eight-year-old girl sold for $2,650 and a young woman aged eighteen 
brought $4,250, while a man of unstated age sold for $3,980 on the Au- 
gusta slave market. By late September slave prices still held firm and high. 
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In Augusta a man with his wife and three children brought $16,000 on 
the auction block while a woman with two children sold for $6,450, a 
twenty-three-year-old man for $3,100, a thirty-year-old man for $3,600, a 
seventeen-year-old boy for $3,900, and a woman of forty-five for $1,000. 
All buyers remained optimistic that the Confederacy would achieve inde- 
pendence and that their investments in slave labor would be profitable 
for years to come. Besides, as one small-scale planter in Southampton 
County, Virginia, argued, “Owning slaves is [not a] Crime.” 

Late in the year, slave sales in Charlotte, North Carolina, still returned 
deceptively high prices. An eleven-year-old and a sixteen-year-old girl 
brought $4,700, and a forty-year-old woman $3,600, a twenty-five-year-old 
man $5,700, a twenty-four-year-old man $6,200, and a forty-year-old man 
$3,800. Observers considered only the eleven-year-old girl to be “likely,” 
while they found the others “very inferior looking.” These high prices, 
however, no longer reflected optimism that slavery would continue to 
furnish the needed agricultural workers or that the war would soon end. 
The problems were many, and one was the collapse of the Confederate 
currency, which directly influenced slave prices. In Georgia, a bill came 
before the state legislature authorizing the state treasurer to pay the leg- 
islators at the rate of “six dollars in gold equal to one hundred and fifty 
in currency.” This bill then set the exchange rate. As a result, the twenty- 
four-year-old slave who sold for $6,200 in Charlotte would have returned 
only $248 in hard money. When the war began this slave would readily 
have brought $1,500 in specie.” 

When Governor Brown of Georgia received an order from Richmond in 
late October telling him to authorize the impressment of slaves to work 
on the fortifications at Rome, he refused because this action would dam- 
age the state’s agriculture. With the harvest season for corn and cotton 
fast approaching, he believed the order would “create much dissatisfac- 
tion among farmers and planters,” and that it would be “productive of 
serious injury in the cultivation of this year’s crops.” Instead, he recom- 
mended that impressed slaves be taken from the cities and towns or from 
among the refugees who had arrived with their masters from other states, 
because their impressment would not damage the labor needs of Geor- 
gia’s farmers and planters. 

Slave owners, including Brown, continued to move slaves into safer 
areas where the threat of Union attack seemed less likely and their bonds- 
men would be discouraged from fleeing to Federal lines. Yet the slaves’ 
attempts to reach freedom became only worse. As Sherman’s army moved 
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toward Savannah, an estimated 19,000 black refugees followed, leaving 
the plantations and farms desolate of the labor necessary for spring plant- 
ing. As the war dragged on, slaves continued to flee to Union lines. A 
resident of Charles County, Virginia, reported that more than half of the 
slaves —including most of the male field hands-—had fled. By late 1864, 
fewer than seventy-five slaves between the ages of eighteen and fifty re- 
mained from a prewar population of 6,000 in Culpeper County, Virginia.” 

Many slaves who remained on the farms and plantations refused to 
work, and their masters considered them “ungrateful.” One mistress on 
a Virginia plantation lamented the loss of her slaves and recognized that 
she now faced “a life of labour & servitude. .. . I felt that my time of 
ease was over, & I must labor for my daily bread. .. . I put my hands to 
work — & actually fed the horses myself.” A Georgia plantation woman 
also recognized the changing times. She had fled from Marietta to At- 
lanta, but by July that city no longer provided safety, and she needed to 
sell some slaves to raise the cash to flee again. With the cotton economy 
in shambles, slaves did not give an adequate return on their investment, 
and the woman complained that her brother would have to go into debt 
to support his bondsmen and -women for another year. 

Other agricultural labor problems developed. In February, Secretary of 
the Treasury Salmon P. Chase withdrew his December authorization to 
permit the preemption of government-owned lands in the Sea Islands and 
opened those plantations for sale. Although only a few thousand acres 
were reserved for “charitable” purposes and purchase by the freedpeople, 
a large amount of plantation land remained under government control. 
In April, General Rufus Saxton ordered all planters and superintendents 
to make written contracts with the black workers on their plantations. 
The Department of the Treasury, however, did not publish its rules con- 
cerning the management of abandoned lands until July, and the military 
districts operated under their own responsibility and rules while the Trea- 
sury tried to exert its own authority. Essentially, government officials and 
philanthropists believed that white management of abandoned planta- 
tions remained necessary to ensure the agricultural productivity of the 
freedpeople.™ 

On July 2, Congress gave the Treasury Department full responsibility 
for the freedmen and -women and the abandoned lands. By the end of 
the month, Secretary of the Treasury William Pitt Fessenden, who had 
succeeded Chase on July 1, established rules for leasing the abandoned 
plantations and provided for the management of those lands. Treasury 
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agents now had the responsibility to take control of abandoned lands 
under the Confiscation Act of July 17, 1862, and rent it to loyal planters. 
This plantation and labor management plan went into effect across the 
occupied Eastern Confederacy during the fall of 1864. A plot on each plan- 
tation would be set aside as a “Home Farm” for the freedpeople until the 
district superintendent could find work for them on plantations. Most of 
the freed blacks could contract for wage work on the plantations at rates 
ranging from $10 to $25 per month. No one could be compelled to work 
more than ten hours per day, and housing, food, and garden plots would 
be provided. This policy to encourage agriculture and landownership, 
with the exceptions for adjustments to meet local conditions, remained 
in effect until organization of the Freedmen’s Bureau in March 1865. By 
the end of 1864, the Federal government proved more interested in leas- 
ing and selling abandoned or confiscated lands to northern whites than 
to the former slaves. The freedpeople considered this labor organization, 
if not yet the system itself, little different from slavery, given the restric- 
tions concerning movement, subservience, and planter treatment. For the 
freedmen and -women who worked the fields dark days were ahead.® 


IN LATE SUMMER AN ABUNDANCE Of vegetables reached the Richmond 
market and prices fell for a time. Even the cost of eggs at $5 to $6 per 
dozen and meat at $3 to $4 per pound now seemed reasonable. Yet Confed- 
erate soldiers near Richmond and Lynchburg continued to raid farmers’ 
gardens and steal their produce as they transported it to market — despite 
military officers reminding them that the 52nd Article of War provided 
for the execution of any soldier who “quit his post to plunder and pillage” 
if convicted in a court-martial. With flour selling at $350 per barrel and 
cantaloupes bringing 50 cents apiece, up from 2 or 3 cents before the war, 
most hungry residents believed that punishment fit the crime. In mid- 
September one Richmond resident complained that the price of peaches 
and apples would “make pippins blush for themselves.” Moderate-sized 
apples brought 50 cents apiece and peaches sold for $1 each. Consumers 
attributed the abundance of fruit to good farmers, but blamed high prices 
in the markets on “negro vendors” and “itinerant hucksters.”® 

Others attributed the Richmond food shortage to government officials. 
One resident noted that “it will be wonderful indeed if we can survive the 
efforts of the Confederate Secretary of War.” No one begrudged sacrifice 
for the benefit of the soldiers, but they objected to food shortages aris- 
ing from “an enormous system of bribery and corruption.” Commissary 
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agents still took agricultural provisions not only from farmers but also 
from railroad loading docks after wholesalers and grocers had purchased 
those commodities. These impressments further raised the prices of pro- 
visions at city markets. Some merchants used bribery to ensure they hada 
freight car waiting for them at a railroad station to transport agricultural 
provisions. They also passed the cost of their bribes on to consumers —a 
practice that made food even more expensive. Yet bribery ensured that 
at least some foods made it onto merchants’ shelves. The great cost, of 
course, was that the price of food increased, more people went hungry, 
and some corrupt government officials got rich. One Virginian reflected 
on this situation by noting that “with this sort of administration of pub- 
lick affairs, our Confederate candle is burning at both ends.”” 

In the autumn, the chief commissary agents for the various states met 
in Montgomery to reach an agreement about new, lower rates that would 
save the government money while continuing the impressment policy for 
food and forage. They agreed to pay not more than $1.31 per pound for 
bacon, $15 per hundred pounds for flour, $2.25 per bushel for corn, $750 
for first-class horses, and $600 for first-class mules. Impressment agents 
would pay these prices uniformly in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Southern farmers still consid- 
ered the government prices too low, but those who had surplus commodi- 
ties and livestock for sale were comparatively fortunate. 

At the same time, General James L. Kemper’s orders that no military 
official in Virginia interfere with the transport of agricultural produce 
and other farm commodities enabled farmers to bring their meat, veg- 
etables, and fruits to market by early October. Compared with previous 
days, Richmond residents believed that the markets were well supplied 
and prices reasonable. Once farmers were assured that the commodi- 
ties would not be seized by military or commissary agents, they eagerly 
brought an “abundance” of provisions to Richmond because it was in 
danger of rotting, and they considered any waste of their food and forage 
a moral, logistical, and governmental failure.® 

In October the Subsistence Department issued a circular to rice plant- 
ers in South Carolina informing them that the government required them 
to contribute half of the year’s crop to the army. The government would 
pay a fixed price of at $4 per bushel for rice, but planters refusing to sell 
would have their allocation impressed. At that time, middling rice sold 
for $5 per hundred pounds on the commercial market. This government 
policy encouraged the planters to sell their rice, even at government 
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prices, rather than risk losing it without compensation. Some planters 
who had removed their slaves early in the war to upland areas had not 
produced a lowland rice crop since 1861, and their financial resources for 
supporting their hands had been exhausted. The Subsistence Department 
requested that each planter inform it about the size of his anticipated rice 
crop when it neared harvest and the amount he expected to deliver to a 
government warehouse. Despite the war and Sherman’s incursion into 
the rice-planting area of South Carolina’s tidal coastal plain, planters con- 
tinued to produce thousands of bushels of rice. At this time, rice sold for 
20 cents per pound in Charleston, and planters and millers often bartered 
the staple for other needed goods. The rice crop was still abundant, but 
corn remained scarce and the price “exorbitant.”” 

On November 5, when Sherman moved out of Atlanta and headed to 
Savannah and the coast, the Confederate army impressed every horse, ox, 
mule, and wagon from the farms near Macon and Milledgeville, unless 
the farmers and planters could hide them or use them to help move gov- 
ernment provisions and military supplies to safer areas. Union foraging 
parties followed, scouring the countryside for bacon, cornmeal, poultry, 
and forage so the Union army could live off the land. Burning fence rails 
and cotton bales lit the night sky. Dolly Sumner Blut, who lived on a 
plantation near Covington, reported the arrival of Yankee soldiers: “Like 
demons they rush in! My yards are full. To my smoke-house, my dairy, 
pantry, kitchen, and cellar, like famished wolves they come, breaking 
locks and whatever is in their way. The thousand pounds of meat in my 
smoke-house is gone in a twinkling, my flour, my meat, my lard, butter, 
eggs, pickles ... wine, jars, and jugs all gone. My eighteen fat turkeys, my 
hens, my chickens, and fowls, my young pigs are shot down in my yard 
and hunted as if they were rebels themselves.” David Dickson, a planter 
near Sparta, also wrote that “for two days the invaders marched by.” He 
grieved that “by the second evening there was nothing left to eat, even 
for supper.” Soon Sherman’s men drove some 10,000 cattle and more than 
15,000 horses and mules; left in their wake were farmers and planters des- 
titute of draft power, a hungry civilian population, and more than 154,000 
freedpeople. Dead horses, mules, and cattle lay strewn about the country- 
side, the stench of which caused travelers to hold their noses along the 
roads. Burned-out homes, barns, and gin houses dotted the land. Soldiers 
and civilians alike now experienced a hunger they had thought impos- 
sible in the South. By Christmas Day, Sherman’s men occupied Savannah 
and captured 500,000 bushels of rice, as well as warehouses filled with 
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cotton. For Georgia farmers and planters, the war had essentially ended. 
The agricultural power of the Confederacy had been destroyed.” 

Five days after Sherman left Atlanta, the Produce Loan Bureau issued 
its last annual report. Farmers and planters had subscribed provisions 
worth $28,078,905, but the bureau had collected only $16,897,000 worth 
by November 10, for an unpaid balance of $11,173,095. Under the Produc- 
tion Loan Act of April 21, 1862, Congress had emphasized the purchase of 
cotton and tobacco. The Treasury Department, however, had purchased 
only $1,462,558.93 worth of tobacco but had acquired 430,724 bales of 
cotton for $34,525,219.40. After deductions for captured and destroyed cot- 
ton, government sales, and army usage, only 191,049 bales remained, of 
which 15,000 bales of tithed cotton brought the total on hand to 206,049 
bales. Authorities did not believe the various losses of cotton would cause 
a financial loss to the government, because the price had increased sub- 
stantially since the war began. The bureau estimated the value of its 
191,049 bales at 50 cents per pound for a total of $38 million.” 

In mid-November the Senate Committee on the Judiciary considered 
a bill to require that all food prices established by the commissioners 
who appraised and set prices for acquisition by the army be extended to 
everyone in the Confederacy. The senators argued that the arbitrarily low 
prices set by the government for the acquisition of agricultural commodi- 
ties, while keeping food costs down for the military and government, en- 
couraged producers to charge higher prices for noncombatants. The bill 
provided that “the prices fixed from time to time by the Appraising Com- 
missioners shall during the same periods be the maximum prices which 
can be charged to private consumers, under heavy penalties.” Supporters 
argued that the bill’s passage would end speculation in food by making it 
unprofitable. The bill also would increase the value of Treasury notes by 
making them exchangeable for commodities that had a real or legitimate 
value. They contended that the bill was necessary as a “war measure,” but 
opponents countered that it would only cause farmers to reduce produc- 
tion even more if they could not earn all the market would bear. Yet with 
corn at $55 per bushel, beef and pork at $4 and $5 per pound, butter at 
$10 to $12 per pound, and eggs as much as $8 per dozen, many residents 
in Richmond and elsewhere in northern Virginia believed that some form 
of food and agriculture price controls were necessary. By the end of the 
year the general price index for farmers, planters, and consumers in the 
Eastern Confederacy reached 4,285, up from 2,801 in January (the first 
four months of 1861 = 100).” 
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Others suggested even more radical government control of agriculture 
to ensure an adequate food supply. One Virginian proposed that the Con- 
federate Congress authorize the government to purchase or rent land 
for farming. These farms could be worked by disabled soldiers and by 
slaves who had been impressed, purchased, or hired. Government shops 
would furnish implements. The quartermaster would oversee these “pub- 
lick lands” and provide horses and mules that were no longer fit for army 
service. Government farmers would be paid “salaries commensurate to 
their services.” The Confederacy, these advocates believed, had sufficient 
lands beyond the reach of the enemy to furnish enough grain, pork, and 
vegetables to meet all national food needs; the government thus had the 
capacity to ensure the cultivation of every acre within Confederate lines. 
Such a policy, the argument went, would end any possibility that the 
North could starve the South into submission.” 

Suggestions for the government control and operation of southern ag- 
riculture seem extreme, even fanciful, from the perspective of a different 
age. But southerners — who did not have access to adequate food due to 
government policy that reserved the railroads for military use; commis- 
sary officers who impressed provisions destined for city and town mar- 
kets; and inflated prices charged by farmers and merchants — believed 
the government needed to do something to aid its people. When Henrico 
farmers and merchants asked $100 apiece for small hen turkeys on the 
Richmond market on Christmas Eve, few if any civilians could purchase 
them. Observers attributed this high price to an army plan to provide 
the soldiers with a major dinner on New Year’s Day. As a result, farmers 
held back their supply and sought high prices from civilians because they 
expected commissary officers to pay those “enormous prices” to ensure 
the soldiers had their feast. For many southerners in the Eastern Confed- 
eracy, the government needed to regulate agriculture in many ways for 
the national good.” 

Not all areas of the South, however, suffered from want of food due to 
a disrupted agriculture. In eastern Georgia, planters and farmers raised 
enough food to provide for themselves, their slaves, and the soldiers and 
civilians. Sherman’s soldiers ate well when they foraged in this region. 
Southerners suffered not because planters and farmers produced too little 
food in this area but because the Union army took it before it could be 
distributed to Confederate soldiers and civilians. Even so, in North Caro- 
lina cornmeal brought $60 per bushel and fruit brandy $45 per gallon. 
Consumers paid $10 to $12 per pound for bacon and butter, which they 
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considered a “good deal.” On Christmas Day, well-watered milk sold for 
$10 per quart in Richmond. Still, Commissary General Lucius B. Northrop 
contended that many parts of the Confederacy did not suffer food short- 
ages, but he acknowledged that “the idea that there is plenty for all in the 
country is absurd. The efforts of the enemy have been too successful.””° 

On the last day of the year, an Alabama planter recorded that “food 
is scarce and if the war continues we may look for scenes among our 
own people to equal the Spanish and French troubles.” Much of south- 
ern agriculture lay in shambles. Farmhouses, barns, and fences had been 
burned in many areas; cotton gins and rice and grist mills were destroyed. 
Horses, mules, cattle, and hogs had been taken or killed, farm imple- 
ments worn out or destroyed, slaves captured or escaped; currency had 
become worthless, and credit was nonexistent, while Union forces occu- 
pied large areas of farmland. The future did not bode well for southern 
farmers and planters.” 

And so the year ended. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 





Western Collapse 


+ 


Cold, rainy weather accompanied the new year in the Western Confed- 
eracy. Union forces had regained Arkansas, Tennessee, and most of Missis- 
sippi to the panhandle, and only Texas and western Louisiana remained in 
Confederate hands. Many Mississippi cotton and Louisiana sugar planters 
had taken the oath of allegiance, and they had peace and northern mar- 
kets on their minds. The cotton trade up the Mississippi River to northern 
markets boomed. Farmers and planters in both occupied and unoccupied 
territory wanted to sell their fiber for Federal greenbacks. Confederate 
currency proved an imposition. These farmers might be loyal in their 
hearts and minds, but they were economic realists. As Union forces oc- 
cupied more and more territory in 1864, farmers and planters could see 
that the end was near. Isolated Confederate forces and partisans still dis- 
rupted agriculture in some areas, but for most farmers and planters in 
the region the war had ended. As they turned their attention to cotton, 
sugar, and daily subsistence, they continued to adjust to a new system of 
free labor that had been instituted in 1863. Bad weather hampered the 
provisioning trade in New Orleans, but 700 hogsheads of new sugar and 
1,200 barrels of molasses awaited export. Sugar and molasses prices held 
steady, and ranged from 9 to 1242 cents per pound and from 50 to 54% 
cents per gallon, respectively. Flour remained in relatively short supply, 
although prices had fallen by $5 to $6 per barrel to $8.50 to $9.75 per 
barrel, largely due to trade with the North. Louisiana corn sold for $1.62 
per bushel, down from $1.70 in December. The cotton market remained 
slow because of haggling between buyers and sellers in New York, with 
the price ranging from a low of 51 cents to a high of 68 cents per pound 
and soon to rise higher. Steamship rates for carrying cotton to New York 
were 24 cents per pound, while sailing vessels bound for northern ports 
charged $1.25 per bale for cotton, $1.25 per hogshead for sugar, and 40 
cents per barrel for molasses. Cattle brought $30 to $75 per head based on 
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quality in Confederate-controlled Jefferson City, Texas. In February salted 
pork transported down the Mississippi River and destined for plantation 
use brought $26 per barrel.' 

Union forces had not yet succeed in preventing cotton growers in Texas 
from marketing their crop to Mexican buyers. Although Union soldiers 
occupied Brownsville, a major trading city for Texas cotton, some 12,000 
bales awaited shipment from San Antonio, Goliad, Refugio, and Gonzales 
to Matamoros, Mexico. The trade continued to a “considerable extent,” 
despite the Union capture of wagon trains laden with cotton, and it would 
not end until the army had sufficient soldiers in Texas to block all routes 
and confiscate the cotton destined for Mexico. Optimists hoped that by 
spring Texas and Louisiana would succumb to Union control.” 

While the supply of agricultural commodities improved in the river 
towns from New Orleans north to Memphis where Federal soldiers con- 
trolled the river valley, many Confederate towns in Louisiana suffered 
severe food shortages, much like those experienced in Richmond. By mid- 
February in Alexandria, the shortage had become “alarming,” and the 
Louisiana Democrat reported, “No beef in the market; not a pound to be had 
for love, prayer or money; and no better prospect ahead.” One butcher 
had traveled to Point Meagre and purchased a few cattle and some hogs, 
but Confederate troops impressed them before he could drive them to 
Alexandria for slaughter. The editor complained that “our Texas friends 
won't sell any under any considerations.” He attributed their unwilling- 
ness to market their cattle to the fact that they had “as much Confederate 
money as they care to be bothered with.” He was angry that “the boast of 
Texas has been that she could furnish beef to the whole Confederacy, now 
she refuses, or her people refuses, to sell one to a neighboring parish.” Es- 
sentially the cattle trade in Louisiana by land west of the Mississippi River 
had become impossible. The editor also was unhappy that local farmers 
had not brought cornmeal to town for ten days, even though it was fetch- 
ing $8 per bushel, while a few “mean” potatoes sold for $5 per bushel and 
flour $1 per pound. The people of Alexandria went hungry, and no one 
seemed to know what to do about it.* 

In February the Confederate quartermaster general A. R. Lawton 
wanted to authorize agents to use produce loan cotton to purchase horses 
at the rate of 600 pounds per horse in Mississippi, with the goal of buy- 
ing 3,000 first-class horses. This suggestion failed to materialize because 
Mississippi farmers and planters could not provide that many horses and 
because the Treasury Department did not cooperate. Mules also cost more 
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than $200 each, and the price did not decline even though Kentucky and 
Missouri mules began arriving overland in Union-controlled areas dur- 
ing the spring. In Tennessee, the Confederate army paid $250 for Class 
1 horses and $150 for Class 2 horses, but farmers could not meet the 
demand, and they considered that payment too low anyway. In Jackson, 
Mississippi, one contemporary reported that “the largest plantations are 
thinning out, grown up in weeds & pastured upon by a few scattering 
cattle; fences are pulled down & destroyed; houses burned; negroes run 
off. A general gloom pervades everything and the people appear to be ina 
listless spirit .. . and utterly devoid of any disposition to continue longer 
the struggle for Independence.”* 


IN JANUARY, THE EDITOR OF the New Orleans Times believed “the era of 
war on a great scale to be nearly gone.” For him, the “great question” of 
the time was agricultural labor. The Western Confederacy and, indeed, 
the South in general, he contended, would remain an agricultural coun- 
try for a long time. Cotton would be in great demand, production lim- 
ited, and the price high. The crop could now be raised by “white men or 
freed negroes,” and farmers and planters needed to concern themselves 
with the “urgent present” and the “swift coming future.” Reality dictated, 
however, the need to pay wages to their workers, although southerners 
greeted this changed relationship with a “frown of displeasure” and “con- 
temptuous disgust.” Cotton planters still lacked the cash and credit to 
make those payments. As a result, within the next year they would com- 
mit to a new agricultural labor system that permitted the freedpeople to 
rent plantation lands and pay the owner half the crop or more for the 
privilege of residing on and working the land. By so doing planters and 
farmers overcame the absence of credit to produce cotton using a hired 
labor force.° 

In the meantime, they struggled to meet their labor needs and main- 
tain production. By February a Tennessee planter complained that Union 
soldiers made “terrible drafts” for cornmeal, fodder, hay, oats, mules, and 
wagons “from almost all directions.” His slaves had “little disposition” to 
work, and if he did not raise a corn crop he would have to “beg the Yankees 
to take and feed all my negroes.” The planter lacked seed corn and mules 
to plant a crop. “Negro slavery,” he lamented, was “about played out.” 
Still, he owned forty-nine slaves and sowed a wheat crop large enough to 
merit threshing (the planter, however, did not have a threshing machine; 
instead, he relied on horses to tread out the grain). He likened himself to 
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a modern-day Job. “My people work slowly,” he wrote, “indeed they are 
very lazy.” They would not work without the threat of the lash, and they 
were “not earning their bacon.” In the past he had raised 100 bales of cot- 
ton. Now it was thirteen bales, which he would sell in Memphis. He would 
plant one more crop, but he planned to give it up if he could not return to 
cotton production on the scale he enjoyed before the war.® 

One Tennessee farmer hired freed black workers to split rails to re- 
build his destroyed fences and paid “Old Ben” $30 for making 3,340 rails. 
Another Tennessee planter reported that “negroes go or stay now as suits 
them. We have been so accustomed to them we cannot do without them 
not withstanding that they are of little value now.” In this section of the 
Western Confederacy, the war had so disrupted agriculture that masters 
could not keep their slaves sufficiently employed on their farms or plan- 
tations. In occupied Louisiana, the Union-controlled Constitutional Con- 
vention soon provided for the prohibition of slavery by a vote of 70 —16, 
recognizing an already admitted fact that “the slave had ceased to be 
recognized as of any value to his owner.”’ 

White women continued to work in the fields and were becoming a 
common sight. They spun their own yarn and thread from the cotton 
that they raised in small patches or bought at the local market. Nearly 
all women wore homespun rather than store-bought calico clothing, and 
they lived a “primitive life.” In late October white women were hired out 
to pick cotton on plantations near Memphis, earning wages apparently 
higher than they could obtain in the city (an absence of urban jobs may 
have been a motivating factor).* 

Union general Nathaniel Banks, commanding the Department of the 
Gulf, continued to develop an agricultural labor system that would bring 
the freedpeople and planters together, often on the same plantation. On 
February 3, he issued General Orders No. 23 — known as the “Free Labor” 
order—to coincide with the signing of labor contracts for the coming 
year. It required that all plantations had to be worked, and it essentially 
continued the labor system established in 1863. The Federal government 
had not decided what should be done with the thousands of freedmen 
and -women behind Union lines. It also had not made any decision on 
the status of the former slaves, other than decreeing that they had to be 
paid for plantation work and that they needed to remain on the planta- 
tions to continue agricultural production. Federal authorities wanted the 
freedpeople to provide for their own subsistence, thus reducing, if not 
eliminating, the need to support them.? 
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Banks’s agricultural labor policy ensured freedom in little more than 
name. Although the institution of slavery was essentially dead in occupied 
Louisiana, the vestiges of slavery could not be eliminated immediately 
because of custom, if not law. Plantation “hands,” for example, remained 
the term used to describe agricultural workers, just as it had been used to 
describe slaves. Moreover, in Louisiana freedmen and -women were not 
permitted to pass from one plantation to another without the permission 
of the parish’s provost marshal. Blacks were required to work ten hours 
per day between daylight and dark in the summer and nine hours a day 
in the winter. During that time they were to provide “respectful, honest, 
faithful labor” for which they would be provided rations, clothing, and 
shelter. Plantation owners or leaseholders also would care for sick and 
disabled blacks “upon the plantations to which they belong.” And they 
would pay a monthly wage, half of which the government would keep 
in escrow until the end of the year. Those wage rates ranged from $8 per 
month for “first class hands” to $3 per month for “fourth class hands.” If 
planters and their black workers agreed, the freedmen and -women could 
be paid one-fourteenth of the net proceeds of the crop, to be determined 
at the end of the year.” 

In addition, Sunday work would be “avoided when practicable,” but 
laborers were to be paid extra “when necessary.” Black workers could 
choose their employers, but once they agreed to work for a particular 
plantation owner or manager they entered into a contract that bound 
them to the plantation for a year. If they failed to perform satisfactorily, 
the plantation owner could turn them over to the provost marshal, who 
would assign them to public works projects without pay for the remain- 
der of their contracted time. Planters, however, could not use physical 
punishment if the former slaves did not work to their satisfaction. Freed 
plantation workers had the right to cultivate land based on ability and 
need. First- and second-class hands with families could cultivate one acre 
or if single a half acre. Second- and third-class hands with families were 
allocated a half acre or one-quarter acre if they did not have a family. 
Women were paid $3 to $5 per month; single women also received one- 
quarter of an acre for their use, plus cornmeal and a house. Children from 
twelve to seventeen years of age would receive $3 per month for their 
labor on the sugar and cotton plantations, as well as pork and cornmeal, 
and they would live with their parents. Freedom did not mean that Afri- 
can Americans did not need to work. These army regulations considered 
agricultural labor a “public duty.”” 
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The planters could dock the wages of their black workers for disobedi- 
ence and for work absences. Freedpeople could not use horses or mules 
without permission, and they could not drink or swear. If their employer 
required task work — that is, a specific amount of work per day — they were 
to comply. They also were to pay for damaged farm equipment. Workers 
would receive one-half of their monthly wages the first Saturday of each 
month, a practice that left some workers after deduction for advances on 
provisions with no income at the end of the year. At the end of the year 
the payout usually ranged from $10 to $20 per hand. By garnishing half 
of their wages, the planters had a strong means to control their workers. 
These provisions became basic to the sharecropping system, and after the 
war were soon institutionalized across the South. The new system kept 
workers in an economic and social condition not far removed from bond- 
age or peonage. In addition, the planters agreed among themselves not 
to employ the former slaves of others. One Louisiana planter contended 
that only unity of action would head off further changes to the agricul- 
tural labor system. “If planters don’t standby each other,” he wrote, the 
freedpeople “will become more and more exacting every year until in a 
short time we will be slaves and they the masters.”” 

Banks’s General Orders No. 23 declared that “labor is a public duty, 
and idleness and vagrancy a crime.” In southern Louisiana the Treasury 
Department’s superintendent of plantations established a curfew and 
prohibited the freedmen and -women from raising livestock and cultivat- 
ing cotton and sugarcane on their allocated quarter-acre plots. They were 
agricultural workers for the benefit of plantation agriculture — nothing 
more. Here was the great paradox on the plantations. The freedpeople 
would be pushed to labor in the fields, or at least given the opportunity 
to make the land productive. But they would not be permitted to own 
or rent sufficient acreage; nor could they cultivate cash crops and raise 
livestock that would enable them to be free and independent farmers. 
Instead, black labor would remain coerced labor under white supervision 
for the purpose of producing profits from cotton and sugarcane for their 
new white masters. Clearly, this labor system was neither slavery nor free 
labor. At best it represented an agricultural labor system in transition. 
No one knew where it would lead, and neither white planters nor the 
freedmen and -women were happy with it, but the Federal government 
compelled adoption, if not acceptance, as long as the war lasted.” 

Yet plantation owners and managers also had an obligation to culti- 
vate the soil. If they failed to make their plantations productive, they 
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risked forfeiture of their lands to someone else who promised to make 
it profitable. This obligation also required planters to submit a roster of 
their black hands to the local provost marshal, who had orders to keep 
families together if at all possible when determining the labor needs of 
a plantation owner. General Orders No. 23, then, guaranteed the plant- 
ers and leaseholders in the sugar country an adequate and relatively de- 
pendable labor force despite its unpopularity. Native planters reportedly 
treated their workers more equitably than northern leaseholders, who 
often came south only to gain quick profits before returning home. And 
that meant exploiting the land and the black labor force.“ 

Overall, these new army regulations seemed a sensible and necessary 
way to use black labor to revitalize southern cotton plantations during 
a time when a single crop selling at inflated prices could be worth more 
than the plantation. When the year ended, however, the planters still did 
not believe that wages were sufficient motivation for black laborers. Plan- 
tation owners and leaseholders often refused to pay their workers until 
forced to, or they sold the crops and disappeared, leaving their workers 
without compensation. Some planters charged their workers for rations 
and medical care in violation of their contracts. Although the planters 
and leaseholders had no choice but to accept Banks’s labor system if they 
wanted agricultural workers, they did so only reluctantly. General Orders 
No. 23 worked best in areas where labor contracts had been implemented 
in 1863 and where Union forces were the strongest; it worked less well 
where the contracts were signed for the first time in 1864.” 

Abolitionists considered this plantation labor system the “re-enactment 
of slavery.” Wendell Phillips complained that Banks’s labor policy ensured 
“serfdom” for the freedpeople. In truth, it was little removed from that 
institution. Although planters did not particularly like this labor system 
either, Banks demanded full compliance and said that if the planters did 
not follow the regulations he would remove their laborers and strip their 
plantations “as bare as the palm of my hand.”” 

Still, in the Department of the Gulf, the planters and ex-slaveholders 
were “universally hostile” to General Banks’s plan, knowing that if paid 
labor succeeded, slavery would be destroyed. Planters still clung to the 
hope that, somehow, the institution would survive the war and that they 
could return to cotton and sugar production as usual. Even so, the planters 
reemployed their workers for the 1864 crop year. Others enjoyed self-de- 
ception. Colonel George H. Hanks, superintendent of negro labor for the 
Department of the Gulf, believed that Banks’s Orders No. 23 had proven 
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so successful that the transition of black labor from slavery to freedom 
had been a “perfect success.” Soon, however, planters, freedpeople, and 
government officials would realize that this transition would be long and 
difficult -more than the adjustment of an agricultural labor system was 
involved in reconstructing the Union in the Western Confederacy.” 

In September, Assistant Adjutant General George B. Drake issued an- 
other order for the planters in the Department of the Gulf. It required 
owners, lessees, and plantation managers to reserve one-fourth of their 
sugarcane for seed cane. If the plantation changed ownership, the owner 
would receive the market value of this portion of the crop after the sale. 
In addition, the products of the plantations would be held on the land 
and under Federal control until the workers had been paid. The provost 
marshal general and the superintendent of the Bureau of Free Labor had 
the authority to ensure the execution of these directives.” 

Complaints, if not clear resistance to Banks’s free-labor order, caused 
the Department of the Gulf to issue Circular No. 13 on October 6, which 
reminded the planters of their obligations to their agricultural workers. 
This circular reiterated that planters could not transfer their workers to 
another plantation unless they had paid all wages due in the presence 
of an authorized agent, who would issue a certificate that payment had 
been made. If a planter could not pay his laborers, the Federal govern- 
ment would place a lien on his crop to the extent necessary so that when 
sold the proceeds would be sufficient to pay the workers. In addition, no 
planter could sell his property without first settling his account with his 
workers. Failure to do so would ensure seizure of his property. If a planter 
sold his land, the crops belonging to his workers would be disposed or 
retained as they pleased. Plantation owners who paid their workers with 
one-fourteenth of the crop had to provide a statement that certified the 
size of the crop, and it could not be sold until they had paid their work- 
ers. These regulations would be “rigidly enforced.” Put differently, the 
sugar and cotton planters could employ black labor for agricultural work, 
but they could not treat them as slaves, even though they were not yet 
technically free everywhere. The planters knew they depended on “negro 
labor” and would continue to do so, but they preferred to maintain their 
old relationship with their field hands, absent the technical recognition 
of their freedom or even with it.” 

In late December Thomas W. Conway, superintendent of the Bureau of 
Free Labor in the Department of the Gulf, notified Louisiana’s planters that 
the agricultural and labor year would end on February 1, 1865. At that time 
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all workers had to be paid according to the existing regulations — which 
meant at least one-half of their wages earned during the previous year. Each 
planter would receive a roll prepared by the bureau and issued through the 
parish provost marshal that told the planter whom he had to pay in the 
presence of the provost marshal or his agent. When the work year ended, 
the superintendent of the Bureau of Free Labor informed both the planters 
and the black field hands that the laborers would be “allowed to select their 
places of employment for the coming year, subject to such regulations as 
may be promulgated by the proper authority.” 

In the Department of West Tennessee, District of Arkansas, and Dis- 
trict of Vicksburg—a region stretching from Cairo to Milliken’s Bend, 
Louisiana —the Union army followed a similar contract labor system es- 
tablished by John Eaton, who supervised the work of the freedpeople 
in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas in 1863. Feuding between the 
Treasury and War departments over the control of the black labor force, 
however, continued through the year, and it did not end until the estab- 
lishment of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 1865.” 


BY EARLY SPRING PLANTERS HAD their field hands seeding corn and 
cotton. In Mississippi the war dragged on, often around them, as planters 
and their laborers went about their work and listened to guns firing in 
the distance. Agricultural commodities from the Old Northwest began 
reaching New Orleans in quantity as the Mississippi River increased its 
flow from the melting snows to the far north. Flour, lard, butter, and 
cheese reached the commission men at the landing, but pork and bacon 
from the North remained scarce with demand and prices high. Even so, 
agricultural trade at New Orleans improved slowly but steadily toward 
prewar conditions, as ships laden with cotton cleared the port for New 
York or steamed upriver to markets in Memphis and Cincinnati. Midwest- 
ern corn arrived for export to Matamoros at $1.75 per bushel. Moreover, 
the food supply for New Orleans seemed plentiful: one resident compared 
it to “gaunt, half-starved, God-forsaken Richmond.” 

In contrast to the food shortages and the high prices in the Eastern Con- 
federacy, particularly in Richmond, northern butter and cheese brought 
35 cents and 16 cents per pound, respectively. Western whiskey remained 
in demand, with prices ranging from $1.10 to $1.20 per gallon. So much 
winter-milled flour from the Northwest had arrived that purchasers had 
the luxury of not buying; they hoped that the price would decline still 
further from the asking price of $9 to $12.75 per barrel. When hunger 
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did not drive the decision-making of purchasers, more normal business 
transactions could occur. By April food prices in New Orleans were a sign 
that agricultural production was recovering locally. Farmers sold eggs on 
the landing for 27 to 30 cents per dozen, prices that declined a nickel 
in May. Chickens brought $12 and turkeys $48 per dozen, respectively. 
Farmers had a good supply of potatoes, which they sold for $3.50 to $3.75 
per bushel. Apples and onions remained scarce and brought $7 to $8 per 
bushel. In Natchez, flour brought $14 per barrel and shelled corn $1.25 
per bushel. Soon more provisions arrived from the Northwest at relatively 
cheap agricultural prices, compared to the Eastern Confederacy.” 

Louisianans anticipated a good year for cotton, despite the inadequacy 
of the climate. Some hoped that at least 100,000 bales could be raised from 
the fertile fields that lined the Mississippi River and its tributaries, lands 
that in better times could produce at least 300,000 bales of cotton. Given 
the current price of cotton, 100,000 bales would earn approximately $30 
million. Resumption of the sugarcane crop still seemed unlikely because 
of the lack of labor, mules, seed cane, and equipment. This assumption 
proved correct. Although demand for sugar and molasses continued to 
improve, few sugar planters attempted to raise a crop in 1864. By the 
end of the year, only 175 sugarhouses in sixteen parishes produced 10,000 
hogsheads of sugar; in 1861, 1,090 sugarhouses in those parishes produced 
400,000 hogsheads. Eight parishes with 201 sugarhouses, which produced 
60,000 hogsheads during the first year of the war, produced no sugar.”* 

Although sugar planters could normally compete with the cotton plant- 
ers from the region of Bayou Sara to Memphis, these times were “extraor- 
dinary” and the high price of cotton overcame all other considerations. By 
May, one planter reported a “tolerable stand of cotton.” Although a “full” 
cotton crop could not be raised for want of labor, enough black field hands 
remained to do the necessary work. One observer believed that — based on 
consumption, the cost of labor, and the exchange rate —the price of cot- 
ton would soon fall to about 30 cents per pound in specie and 50 cents 
per pound in currency, but it would remain in great demand at home 
and abroad. Moreover, despite a railroad system that would not be able to 
meet the transportation needs of planters for many months, Louisianans 
suspected that “there will still be a wide margin of profit for the prudent 
and skillful planter” during the 1864 crop year — provided, of course, that 
the weather cooperated and they could obtain adequate labor.” 

Still, many agricultural problems remained. In Claiborne County, Mis- 
sissippi, one planter confided in his diary that, even though he had just 
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sold four bushels of potatoes for $4 per bushel, he doubted he would 
accept Confederate currency because he could not buy anything with it. 
Mules cost $100 to $150 in greenbacks. Near Shreveport, planters acquired 
black workers through the free-labor plan and began planting cotton in 
April, but the army had taken all of the mules in the vicinity, and they 
struggled to get the land plowed for seeding. Most planters did not believe 
they would make much ofa cotton crop in 1864. In Mississippi, many farm 
women and the men who remained could no longer maintain their farms 
beyond a subsistence level, and raiding armies from both sides made even 
these efforts difficult. As a result, townspeople suffered along with small- 
scale farmers from a lack of food. In early May a report from Greensboro, 
Mississippi, informed residents that “corn can scarcely be bought at any 
price —and as for meat we do not know of a pound for sale.””° 

By early June, while some Mississippi planters had their hands cultivat- 
ing corn, threshing wheat, and harvesting oats, so much northern pork 
had arrived in New Orleans at $28 per barrel that buyers considered the 
market “well supplied.” At the landing, local farmers sold potatoes and 
onions for as much as $5.50 per bushel and whiskey for $1.35 per gallon. 
Dealers easily met the food needs of New Orleans from shipments that ar- 
rived from the Northwest. Northern hay brought $50 per ton in bales. By 
July, Baton Rouge cotton factors had a large quantity to sell northward for 
greenbacks; two-thirds of the cotton supposedly belonged to the Confed- 
erate government, but it was listed as the property of individual farmers 
and planters. About 37 percent of the 225,000 bales of cotton delivered to 
New York City after September 1, 1863, had been shipped by sea from New 
Orleans, and the demand sent the price by late July to as high as $1.64 per 
pound, depending on the grade. These prices made the planters optimis- 
tic about the future. And, by early August, the cotton crop looked promis- 
ing in the regions of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas that were under 
Federal control. High demand and prices had encouraged planters to seed 
as much cotton as possible; nevertheless, given the scarcity of labor and 
the continuing danger of Confederate raids, much of the crop would be 
lost. Reports of a bountiful wheat crop in the Northwest brought hope to 
residents in New Orleans that the price of flour and bread would decline 
still further.”’ 


IN EARLY JANUARY A MISSISSIPPI planter reported that Union soldiers had 
taken almost all of his corn and fodder and burned his rail fences. He 
saved his horses by hiding them in the woods. Louisiana farmers and 
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planters suffered the same fate. One resident in Landry Parish wrote, “Our 
country I fear is destined to starve. The Yankees took all the corn... . All 
the cattle, nearly all the hogs and sheep have been destroyed. . . . All the 
fencing is gone.” A Union officer also reported after a two-week cavalry 
expedition into northeast Louisiana and southeast Arkansas that in his 
path, “the people have neither seed, corn, nor bread, or mill to grind the 
cor ...as I burned them wherever found... .I have taken from these 
people the mules with which to raise a crop the coming year, and burned 
every surplus grain of corn.” In Rapides Parish, Louisiana, a planter com- 
plained that even “if the Yankees could be kept off, we cannot live here 
for our own men, and they will not let us live, but destroy everything 
we can make.” In March a St. Mary Parish planter also complained in his 
diary that “our beautiful Parish is laid waste & likely to become a desert — 
Plantations abandoned fences & buildings destroyed, mules, horses & 
cattle driven off by the federals. . .. There can be no crop made in this 
country and of course starvation will be the dreadful consequence. .. . 
The Lord help us — such is war, civil war.” In the Western Confederacy the 
new year, then, began with both Confederate and Union forces taking 
cattle, hogs, horses, and sometimes slaves from the farmers and planters 
in Tennessee and Mississippi. One farmer reported near Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, “Some alarm amongst our negroes for fear of being impressed” by 
Confederate soldiers. Planters and farmers in areas of Confederate control 
continued to face the problems of the past —impressment of their grain, 
meat, and forage. In eastern Tennessee, both armies had “stripped” the 
region of draft animals, and the Confederate commissary officer in charge 
could not get the minimal surplus grain from a disappointing wheat crop 
to government storage facilities.”* 

In east Tennessee Confederate soldiers had wreaked havoc on farmers 
loyal to the Union. One contemporary, appealing for Federal protection, 
wrote that “our farms are wantonly laid waste, all our horses and cattle are 
taken unnecessarily, all the hogs killed that will do to eat, and the stock 
hogs shot down to prevent us from raising more. Our best farmers will not 
be able to start a single plow when spring comes, and if they had the horses 
they have nothing to feed them on.” He could not see how a population of 
150,000 women and children could long survive. In his opinion the Union 
army also “robbed and plundered” its supporters, and the officers did not 
provide vouchers for compensation when they took food and forage from 
farmers. The food situation was particularly grim because the Confeder- 
ates had plundered the countryside before the arrival of Union troops.” 
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Much the same could be said of the agricultural situation in Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, but in this area many secessionist farmers had fled and aban- 
doned their lands. Bushwhackers robbed the farmers who remained 
when Federal troops left a neighborhood. Few farmers had made plans for 
spring planting, and only a few patches of wheat grew where thousands 
of acres had been raised. Piles of ashes now marked rough field boundar- 
ies after Union forces, particularly the 14th Kansas Cavalry, burned thou- 
sands of rails used for fencing. Although Union brigadier general John 
M. Thayer, commanding the Department of the District of the Frontier 
and the Department of Arkansas at Fort Smith, ordered the pillaging and 
burning to stop, Arkansas farmers did not believe their plight would soon 
improve. In Louisiana Confederate impressment agents ranged so effi- 
ciently that farmers threatened to stop raising corn and to let their fodder 
rot in the fields rather than sell at government prices.” 

Although Confederate soldiers had orders to burn all cotton destined 
for northern markets, in March, a farmer taking two wagonloads of cot- 
ton to Natchez was overtaken by a contingent of Confederate cavalry- 
men, who required payment of $125 in greenbacks before they permitted 
the driver to proceed. The editor of the New Orleans Times noted that this 
action “looks more like a private speculation on the part of the cavalry 
force than obeying anything like Confederate orders.” Actions such as this 
further indicated the collapse of the Western Confederacy. At the same 
time, hungry Confederate soldiers continued to take what they liked from 
farmers and planters. In June 1864, a Mississippi farmer wrote home to 
his wife from a camp in the northern part of the state: “Our soldiers act 
outrageously ...in reference to... private property. .. . [They] have not 
left a fat hog, chicken, turkey, goose, duck, or eggs, or onions behind.” 

In Indianola, Texas, occupying Union soldiers subsisted on fresh meat 
and cornbread. One soldier reported, “Flour or wheat bread is not to be 
thought of,” and they paid 25 cents for a cake of cornbread that measured 
six inches by ten inches and three-fourths of an inch thick. It was, he said, 
“made up with the bran in it somewhat after the manner of chicken feed, 
a little salt being added to give it a taste.” The civilian population, many 
of whom were loyal to the Union, had reached “desperate circumstances” 
and appealed to the Union provost marshal’s office for rations, which the 
government provided to prevent starvation. The gratitude of the residents 
and farmers, however, soon began to wane. One Iowa soldier noted that 
“we promised them protection and they were glad; we fed the destitute, 
both friends and foes, and they thought the Government gracious and 
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forgiving; we took their horses, killed their cattle, burned their fences 
& buildings, appropriated their property whenever it was wanted, but at 
this they began to complain a little; we quieted their fears, pleading ‘mili- 
tary necessity’ and assuring them that they would be fully remunerated 
for every loss and they were satisfied.” 

Union raiders continued to plague Mississippi farmers and planters. In 
late July near New Albany in Union County, one farmer wrote that Yankee 
soldiers had “thronged” her property and taken corn, fodder, chickens, 
and vegetables: “They took every thing they could find that we have to eat.” 
They had killed her husband’s hogs, but she had managed to save some 
cows, although “they killed every bodys cows and calves around here.” 
She described how she saved her calves: “They started to shoot [the calves] 
but I ran after them and begged them not to kill them. .. . If they would 
leave the calves ... we could live on bread and milk.” When the soldiers 
left, there was a “general stampede with the negroes,” who set off to ac- 
company them.** 

Cotton continued to play a role in the strategic and tactical maneuver- 
ings of the Confederate and Union armies. In June, Confederate general 
Kirby Smith told planters in the Trans-Mississippi Department that he in- 
tended to purchase or impress half of the cotton in the department and 
use it to acquire guns, ammunition, clothing, and medicine. Writing from 
Shreveport, Louisiana, he said, “Cotton is the sole means of purchase. . . . 
The impressment of Cotton will be avoided if possible. But, supplies for the 
army must be had. It is left with you to determine whether, for the preser- 
vation of your homes you will force the Government to resort to impress- 
ment.” The army needed supplies and if the planters would not furnish the 
required provisions, he intended to take their cotton, by force if necessary, 
and sell it.** 

At the same time, Sherman preferred to burn all cotton seized by Fed- 
eral soldiers as a matter of convenience, but he agreed to let “sutlers and 
army followers” purchase it, provided they made their own arrangements 
for transport and sale. He did not have the railroad cars to ship it north 
or the clerical support in the Quartermasters Department to deal with ac- 
counting and sale of the seized cotton. “If people have cotton,” he wrote, 
“Jet them haul it to market.” This policy benefited the planters now behind 
Union lines, as well as northern entrepreneurs and thieves who could make 
money by seizing or stealing abandoned or stored cotton that had been 
left unprotected. Overall, cotton farmers and planters lost more than they 
gained economically from both Confederate and Union military policies.* 
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THE CONFEDERACY HAD OTHER PROBLEMS in Tennessee and northern 
Mississippi, where cotton farmers now readily traded through Yankee 
lines for greenbacks. So much Union money circulated in Tennessee that 
Confederate currency had greatly depreciated. By late January one ob- 
server reported that in the country near Memphis, little could be bought 
with Confederate money. Major W. Damron, chief commissary of subsis- 
tence in Mississippi, also reported that “there is a growing indisposition 
among the people residing on the borders to sell for our currency.” The 
money problem did not improve with the new currency and, by early 
May, Texans reportedly refused to accept it for the sale of their cattle; 
they instead demanded specie — that is, gold. From New Orleans, the edi- 
tor of The Era reminded southerners that “outside Union lines famine 
reigns; inside are peace, plenty, and prosperity.” Although he overstated 
his case about famine, many citizens behind Confederate lines did feel 
the deficiency of an adequate food supply, and those in Union territory 
began experiencing the return of traditional, if not yet normal, agricul- 
tural trade. “Politics may be won,” he wrote, “but commerce is peace.” In 
the Western Confederacy cotton farmers and planters had also come to 
that conclusion.*® 

As the cotton trade resumed behind Union lines, planters near Mem- 
phis eagerly sought greenbacks for their fiber. Staunch Confederates 
complained that greenbacks had so depreciated their currency that it 
damaged their cause more than Union soldiers. In this and other areas of 
the Western Confederacy, farmers and planters refused Confederate cur- 
rency; they accepted it for the sale of their provision only under duress, 
when Confederate troops or partisans struck an area for supplies and paid 
with Confederate money. Farmers, planters, and merchants in the Union- 
occupied Western Confederacy now readjusted their lives based on the 
premise that “trade waits for no man.” The editor of the New Orleans Times 
told his readers that peace would enable farmers and planters to provide 
for their families while a continuation of the war meant hunger and want. 
“The contrast is marked,” he wrote, “and will and should remain so.””” 

In late 1864 a Confederate captain in Jackson wrote to General Braxton 
Bragg that because “there are few persons along our military frontier who 
have not sold cotton to the enemy .. . the disgraceful fact of subjugation is 
almost complete.” Some Mississippians, however, could abide trading cot- 
ton for basic necessities — but not for luxuries. Others thought this excuse 
was merely a ruse for the opportunity to speculate and make money. For 
traders, loyalty could be conditional and dependent on the price of cotton. 
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A Confederate quartermaster reported that women, apparently from the 
planter class, “residing in this region, eminent for wealth, respectability, 
intelligence and beauty, make nothing of taking government cotton with- 
out authority and traveling in the night to the enemy’s lines.” They bribed 
Confederate pickets and sold their stolen cotton for goods, which they 
resold behind Confederate lines for a profit. But, here again, this issue is 
complex, and they may have seen themselves as patriots loyally aiding 
the Confederacy. They also may have been renewing their traditional pre- 
war trading activities out of loyalty to their families. Many Confederates, 
however, viewed them as traitors. In the Western Confederacy, then, the 
loyalty of farmers and planters depended on circumstance, the past, and 
present. In contrast, Unionists saw things in black and white — the cotton 
trade was a weapon to destroy the Confederacy. The government in Rich- 
mond was far from the fields of the Western Confederacy. Its currency 
was worthless, its protection nearly nonexistent, and loyalty to it was 
fading rapidly. For many farmers and planters, self-interest rather than 
patriotism or nationalism ruled.*® 

Between December 11, 1863, and February 19, 1864, cotton planters sold 
23,620 bales in New Orleans, a huge increase from the 3,868 bales sold dur- 
ing the corresponding period for 1862-63. During January and February 
Confederate cotton planters sold several hundred bales through enemy 
lines in St. Landry Parish, Pointe Coupée Parish along the Ouachita River, 
and areas along the Atchafalaya River, although the sales probably were 
not as large as trade sanctioned by permit. Confederate officials autho- 
rized the cotton trade across Union lines for needed supplies. In addition, 
in January, General Banks learned that planters had stored large quanti- 
ties of cotton in the Red River Country and southern Arkansas, and he 
developed a plan to seize it and sell it for the benefit of the Federal Trea- 
sury. With cotton selling for $1.90 per pound in Boston, speculators ea- 
gerly sought the fiber, acquired legally or otherwise, through trade across 
Union lines. Banks’s spring expedition into the Red River area succeeded 
in seizing much of that cotton, usually in connivance with planters and 
speculators. After Banks’s arrival, reports from the Red River Country in- 
dicated that almost every farmer and planter took the oath of allegiance 
and began to plant cotton with free labor. After the Union army secured 
their neighborhoods, they became “intensely loyal” and eager to sell their 
cotton. Most of the cotton in that region, however, had been burned by 
either the planters or Confederate soldiers to keep it from confiscation by 
Union forces. Nevertheless, planters sold much of their remaining cotton 
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to speculators — unless Union soldiers confiscated it and turned it over to 
speculators. Speculators believed that if Federal forces could occupy and 
hold the landings on the Red River between Alexandria and Natchitoches, 
cotton planters would be willing to market their crop to buyers with 
greenbacks. Otherwise, any substantial increase in the cotton trade de- 
pended on planting a new crop in the spring for harvest in the autumn.” 

The editor of the Richmond Daily Examiner castigated those western 
planters who sold their cotton to northern buyers. “When it is remem- 
bered that the secession movement,” he wrote, “was inaugurated by the 
cotton population of the South, that the Confederate Government is con- 
ducted almost exclusively under the auspices of cotton states men... 
these shameful transactions of mercenary cotton planters on the flats 
of the Mississippi appear still more strange and reprehinsible [sic]. If the 
secession Government is to be used as a private tart of cotton men, the in- 
famy of the treachery of these cotton planters becomes the more black.”*° 

Farmers and planters who had not burned or hidden their cotton when 
Union forces approached now often had their cotton stolen from isolated 
barns, with the thieves selling it at various landings, including New Or- 
leans. The editor of the New Orleans Times urged buyers to avoid acquir- 
ing cotton by the bale or in small lots because of the possibility it had 
been stolen. With cotton selling for 70 to 73 cents per pound and soon to 
rise higher, Louisiana and other planters had to fear the loss of their cot- 
ton to thieves once Confederate forces no longer threatened to burn it. 
Some northerners contended that the more cotton Confederate growers 
burned, the higher the price would be when their plantations were taken 
over by northerners.” 

By September so many planters and farmers had transported their cot- 
ton through Federal lines in Mississippi that Confederate major general 
Nathan Bedford Forrest prohibited that trade. He reminded the cotton 
producers that they were duty-bound to plant little, if any, cotton and 
instead should emphasize food crops for both the military and civilian 
populations. Effective September 15, anyone attempting to transport cot- 
ton from Confederate territory through Federal lines, Forrest ordered, 
would be arrested and their cotton confiscated. In Memphis the editor of 
the Bulletin noted that Forrest’s order would be countered with a Federal 
policy that permitted the free trade of Confederate cotton in an attempt 
to further weaken the Confederacy.” 

Planters in Union-occupied areas had to secure permits from U.S. 
Treasury Department officials before they could sell and ship cotton 
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and sugar from their storage facilities. These permits verified that the 
planter had paid his rent on the confiscated plantation and that the crop 
had been grown on the plantation during the preceding season. At Nat- 
chez, Treasury agents gained a notorious reputation for charging a host 
of fees, which they often pocketed, before they permitted shipments to 
New Orleans. To gain control of the cotton trade, the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment on September 24 directed that only government agents should 
purchase cotton. They could not pay more than one-third of its value 
in supplies—which ultimately could aid Confederate forces —and they 
had to pay the remaining two-thirds of the cost in greenbacks. The es- 
tablishment of a government monopoly in the cotton trade effectively 
prevented Confederate officers, such as Kirby Smith, John B. McGruder, 
and Nathan Bedford Forrest, from impressing or buying cotton from se- 
cessionist planters and farmers and selling it to middlemen who would 
transport it through Union lines.® 


BY AUTUMN THE REVOLUTION IN labor became the most pressing con- 
cern for the planters, while the absence of mules and horses for plowing, 
clearing and draining land, and powering the sugar mills that pressed 
the cane posed another serious problem. Shortages of seed cane further 
slowed recovery, although Banks issued General Orders No. 138 on Sep- 
tember 22, which required all owners, lessees, and managers of sugar 
plantations to reserve one-fourth of their cane yield for replanting. Not 
until February 1865 did the sugar plantations show any signs of recovery, 
and these hopes proved to be false. Conscription caused other problems, 
when Confederate general Joseph Johnston issued a proclamation in Sep- 
tember that ordered the drafting of white and black males between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty. It created “very considerable excitement” in 
Tennessee among both races. Johnston’s conscription edict also encour- 
aged more slave men to seek protection behind Union lines.“ 

At the same time, the cotton crop did not meet expectations in the 
Mississippi River Valley because of damages resulting from the boll or 
army worm, unusually heavy autumn rains, and the inability of the field 
hands to keep the weeds down for the lack of mules. All of this reduced 
the cotton crop in the Vicksburg area from an anticipated 40,000 bales to 
an estimated 8,000 bales. The planters then concluded that the free-labor 
order had failed, as they knew it would, because black men and women 
would not work in their fields without compulsion. Wages would not and 
did not encourage them to complete the necessary work in their cotton 
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fields, the planters contended. Yet slavery was dead whether official or 
not, and they had no remedy to offer for this new labor system. The only 
alternative to free, paid labor for black men and women would have been 
to distribute land to the freedpeople so they could cultivate their own 
crops for both subsistence and profit. However, no cotton or sugarcane 
planter supported this alternative. As a result, the planters could do little 
more than complain that free black field hands did not work as hard or 
as productively as during slavery and that Banks’s free-labor order was a 
failure.*° 

By November some Tennessee farmers gleaned their cornfields 
to gather any ears lost between the rows when the crop was cut and 
shocked. Although gleaning provided little grain, one farmer believed the 
work was worth his time because it was “better saved than lost for we 
are doing nothing else.” If a farmer had shelled corn to sell, however, it 
brought $6 per bushel if he could haul it safely to market. In Tennessee 
corn remained “Scarce and high” through the autumn. To the far west in 
Texas, Confederate currency exchanged at the rate of twenty-eight to one 
for gold, but little specie existed for such monetary trades. In northeast- 
ern Mississippi farmers refused to accept it for the sale of their corn, and 
they used the corn as well as cotton seed to make necessary purchases. 
The new Confederate currency act had done little more than create great 
confusion among farmers, planters, and wholesalers, among others. Al- 
though the essential premise of exchanging three old Confederate dol- 
lars for two new ones seemed clear, government officers — whether from 
the Commissary, Quartermasters, or Subsistence departments — quickly 
found that farmers distrusted the new money as much as the old cur- 
rency, and no one seemed able to explain the conversion rate as it related 
to agricultural commodities. In Texas, cotton planters avoided the tax- 
in-kind and impressment officers, if possible, because speculators paid 
higher prices in greenbacks.“® 

In late November General John Bell Hood, having escaped Sherman’s at- 
tack on Atlanta, skirted Union forces in eastern Tennessee and approached 
Nashville to try to recapture the city. Union forces under General Henry 
Thomas defeated him on the outskirts of the city in mid-December, ef- 
fectively destroying the Army of Tennessee as a military force. The war in 
the Western Confederacy had ended.” 

Reports of the failure of the corn crop in northwest Mississippi accom- 
panied news of Hood’s defeat and signaled that shortages of meat and meal 
were coming, and with it hunger during the winter. One correspondent 
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wrote, “The corn isn’t here. It hasn’t been made. The people haven’t got 
it, and bread is something they cannot do well without.” Virtually no corn 
could be obtained in Panola, De Soto, Marshall, Lafayette, Tunica, and 
Coahoma. He noted that if both armies conducted operations, particu- 
larly cavalry, in northwestern Mississippi during the next year they would 
need to transport their own food supplies, because they would not be able 
to live off the country. Farmers and planters in that region had no food to 
steal, impress, or buy. Hunger was unavoidable, and it would gnaw on the 
soldiers, blue and gray, and civilians alike.** 

By the end of the year farmers and planters commonly shipped cot- 
ton from Memphis, Nashville, Vicksburg, and New Orleans to northern 
buyers. Confederate officials could not prevent the trade and northern 
agents encouraged it. For their part, cotton planters and farmers needed 
the money and no longer cared about prohibitive Confederate policy. 
Northern middlemen sold the cotton and purchased plows, axes, shovels, 
axes, rope, and twine and other agricultural tools and goods, as well as 
bacon, pork, and other foods in the North; they then traded or sold these 
items to southern farmers and planters. At the same time, cotton brought 
as much as $1.22 per pound in New Orleans and offered security in these 
unsettled times. A planter near Confederate-controlled Vienna, Louisiana, 
who owned nineteen slaves, urged fellow planters to “prepare the minds 
of your negroes to stay with you. Hide your gold if you have any; sell 
your horses and surplus stock of cotton, and hold on to the end.” Cotton 
would maintain sufficient value to provide an economic safety net in the 
uncertain days ahead.* 

By December, Jefferson City, Texas, remained the great beef supply cen- 
ter for the Western Confederacy —or at least the part of it not occupied 
by Union forces. There, the meatpacking firm of J. B. Dunn had a contract 
with the government to slaughter and pack 150 beef cattle per day with 
the meat smoked, salted, and pickled for the army. Texas cattlemen main- 
tained at least reduced sales in the West now that they could no longer 
reach markets east of the Mississippi River. Soon Texas cattle could not 
reach the Jefferson City market, either, but local livestock raisers profited 
if they had cattle to sell, because buyers paid from $80 to $100 per head 
for first-quality beeves while the lowest quality brought prices of at least 
$40 per head. 

During the year Mississippi had provided most of the provisions for the 
Confederate army in the West through sales and impressment, as well as 
from provisions collected from the tax-in-kind. Mississippi farmers paid 
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595,000 bushels of corn as a tax-in-kind, compared with only 6,000 bush- 
els in Tennessee, but Union forces held most of that state. Mississippi 
farmers and planters also contributed 14,400 bushels of potatoes and 
11,000 bushels of wheat through the tax-in-kind. Tennessee contributed 
no potatoes and only 4,000 bushels of wheat. Agricultural production had 
declined significantly due to Union attacks, occupation, and plundering, 
particularly in the Jackson and Meridian areas, where marching armies 
from both sides trampled fields and killed livestock.” 

The collective loss of agricultural production from labor shortages, 
Yankee movements through the countryside, and foraging by both armies 
caused considerable suffering for want of food. The destruction of ag- 
riculture in northern Mississippi had been severe, and the citizens of 
Tishomingo County petitioned the Confederate Congress for tax relief. 
Union raids and Confederate impressments had left farmers and plant- 
ers so destitute that not more than one family in twenty had the means 
of subsistence. “Unless some relief can be had,” they appealed, “starva- 
tion and ruin must ensue.” Agricultural production had come to a halt in 
many Union-occupied Delta counties. The power of southern agriculture 
to sustain the army and civilian population in the Western Confederacy 
had essentially collapsed when the year ended.” 

By the end of 1864, then, the hard times born of war were behind 
for many farmers and planters in the Western Confederacy, but peace 
would bring more difficult days for them, no matter whether they lived 
in Union-occupied areas or in neighborhoods still untouched by Federal 
soldiers. The future looked bleak. A Mississippi planter wrote, “The year 
goes out cold windy and blustering the ground frozen.” On the last day 
of the year, one Tennessee farmer spoke for many when he said, “What a 
terrible year this has been.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 





Last Things 
+ 


The winter of 1864-65 brought despair and the realization that the mil- 
itary and agricultural power of the Confederate States of America had 
reached the end. Hunger wore at body and soul. Resentment festered 
against the government for the impressment of agricultural provisions, 
mandated low prices for army purchases, and the tax-in-kind, as well as 
for the impressment of slaves and conscription policies. In January south- 
ern farmers faced a bleak future. A Tennessee planter wrote, “The year 
1865 was ushered in with poor prospects for the Confederacy.” A cold 
rain kept Alabama farmers from plowing. Many soldiers and civilians suf- 
fered from want of food. Virginia’s farmers could not supply the food and 
forage that Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia needed. Lee had 
put the Army of Northern Virginia on one-quarter rations. Josiah Gorgas, 
chief of ordnance, wrote in his diary that Lee’s army was “almost with- 
out bread & quite without meat.” Farmers could not help. Lee noted that 
“there is nothing within reach of the army to be impressed; the country 
is swept clear. ... We have only two days rations.” He asked the citizens 
of Richmond for food. Few responded.' 

Atlanta had fallen; John Bell Hood’s army had been destroyed in Tennes- 
see. William Tecumseh Sherman had laid waste to a corridor from Atlanta 
to the sea and prepared to march with similar destructive force into the Car- 
olinas. Ulysses S. Grant had nearly drawn a cordon around Lee’s army in Vir- 
ginia. Southern sympathizers felt the “greatest despondency everywhere.” 
Farmers and planters in unoccupied areas feared that they, too, would soon 
see blue coats sweeping across their fields. One Alabama planter reported 
that “food and ra[i]ment are very scarce and should it [the war] continue 
much longer the result will be awful.” Cornelia Phillip Spencer, who oper- 
ated a plantation near Raleigh, North Carolina, wrote that “there was very 
little room left for ‘belief’ of any sort in the ultimate success of the Con- 
federacy. All the necessaries of life were scarce, and were held at fabulous 
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and still increasing prices.” Farmers with produce to sell, however, received 
good prices in Confederate money if they could get it to market without 
impressment by Confederate agents or seizure by Union forces. But they 
preferred northern markets, even local markets across Union lines, if they 
could reach them and sell their provisions for greenbacks.’ 

In Richmond, food prices had escalated beyond the means of most resi- 
dents. Flour brought $1,000 per barrel, cornmeal $80 per bushel, and beef 
$6 per pound in Confederate money. Prices such as these necessitated the 
continuation of a barter economy across many areas, as merchants will- 
ingly exchanged goods for agricultural provisions. Two bushels of corn 
or four gallons of “good syrup” would pay one year’s subscription for the 
Augusta Southern Banner, where in that city flour now brought $300 to 
$400 per barrel, wheat $25 to $30 per bushel, and corn $22 per bushel in 
the ear and sold from farmers’ wagons. Beef brought $1.50 and pork $3 
per pound, respectively, while bacon brought $6.50 per pound, cornmeal 
$25 per bushel, and fodder $25 per hundredweight; chickens sold for $10 
to $12 and turkeys for $30 to $40 per pair, respectively. Butter brought $10 
per pound, eggs $6.50 per dozen, and cotton $1.25 to $1.40 per pound — all 
high prices for farmers and consumers and comparable to Richmond 
prices. Potatoes, however, had disappeared from city markets. In Albany, 
Georgia, farmers sold corn in the streets for $10.30 per bushel, but some 
commission men refused to sell at that price because they judged it too 
low. Butter brought $5 and bacon $3.50 per pound, respectively. The edi- 
tor of the Albany Patriot asked, “In God’s name, what will poor people do?” 
In northern Mississippi, farmers sold corn for $2 per bushel in green- 
backs. No farmer wanted to accept Confederate paper money, and few 
residents in the towns and cities had specie. In San Antonio, Confederate 
money exchanged at the rate of $25 in paper to $1 of gold. Mexican trad- 
ers conducted a “bustling” business for cotton, and merchants appar- 
ently grew wealthy from the amount of specie that circulated in the city. 
In the Eastern Confederacy, the price index reached 5,824 in January and 
rose to 9,211 in April—or ninety-two times the prewar base. (First four 
months of 1861 = 100.) By April the discount rate of Confederate currency 
for gold reached 100 to 1.3 

As winter thawed, the agricultural situation looked grim across the 
South. In Georgia the best wheat lands lay behind enemy lines. Few slaves 
remained to work the plantations and farmlands. In February, the editor of 
the Southern Cultivator believed that Georgia farmers would not be able to 
produce more than half of the food crops harvested in 1864 and probably 
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less than one-third of their production in 1863, even if the enemy left the 
state, which no one expected. Agricultural details —that is, deferments 
from military service for farm and plantation supervision and work — had 
been canceled. Men from forty-five to sixty years of age were now called 
to the army, further reducing the agricultural workforce. An Atlanta edi- 
tor expected the labor shortage to result in an “alarming deficiency in 
the next crop of wheat.” So great had the manpower need become for the 
Confederate armies that farm women and children confronted a heavy 
burden as they looked ahead to a new planting season. With the unshack- 
ling of slave labor from the land, white women on small-scale farms con- 
tinued working in the fields because labor costs remained prohibitive. 
When General William N. Pendleton, chief of artillery for the Army of 
Northern Virginia, returned to his Virginia plantation, he reported that 
his “daughters, accomplished ladies as they were, went into the fields and 
planted the corn and potatoes.”* 

Many farmers and planters who remained on the land had sown less 
wheat than previously, because they had become too discouraged to plant 
a full crop. Confederate agents had impressed so much of their grain at 
below-market prices and with a “constantly depreciating currency” that 
they saw no reason to continue raising grain. An Atlanta editor reported 
that “none but the very sanguine and very patriotic, have sown much more 
than they will require for home consumption, and even that was sown 
generally too late.” In March, Nimrod Porter, a Maury County planter in 
middle Tennessee, reported that “verry [sic] few of the citizens are trying 
to raise a crop in this county.” Generally, the farmers who planted wheat 
for the 1865 crop year only seeded enough to meet household needs. One 
critic of Confederate agricultural policy contended that the impressment 
system now ensured that the army would lack food and that the civilian 
population would face “imminent” starvation. The meat supply also had 
been greatly reduced. Fewer than half the cattle slaughtered in Georgia 
during the previous year would be available for the army and civilian 
population. Cholera had further decimated hogs across the region. Some 
southerners believed that they would necessarily live on corn, more so 
than ever before, during the coming year. They also lamented that “the 
negroes, left to themselves, will not make their own subsistence for the 
year.” The immediate future looked desperate for lack of food for the 
army, and starvation loomed for all.° 

In late April one correspondent traveling with Sherman’s army in 
North Carolina reported near Fayetteville that farmers had averaged 
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only five to eight bushels of corn and wheat per acre, respectively, the 
previous year and that little increase in production would occur in 1865. 
Oats had provided the best return on “good lands in favorable seasons,” 
yielding twelve to fifteen bushels per acre, but many farmers and plant- 
ers had returned their focus to cotton and expected to produce 400 to 
500 pounds per acre. They did not raise hay. The correspondent believed, 
however, that only slavery could provide the necessary labor for cotton 
production, contending, as would most southerners, that “now in tak- 
ing the negro, we take the very life out of the confederacy.” At the same 
time, Georgia planters complained they had reaped no benefit from their 
exemption from military service and that they had “undergone as hard 
service and discharged their duties as faithfully as any soldiers in the 
army.” They also had been compelled to leave their plantations entirely 
to the mercy of slaves, Yankees, and Confederates. Planters in the militia 
believed they had been deprived of their rights by their illegal induction 
into Confederate military service, and they wanted financial restitution. 
The revival of southern agriculture seemed problematic.® 

To make matters worse, on January 9, the government halted the col- 
lection of cattle in Florida for droving north. Sherman’s army had made 
the movement of cattle into Georgia too dangerous, and northern Florida 
and southern Georgia did not have sufficient feed, forage, or pasture to 
sustain passing cattle herds. Still, Commissary General Lucius B. Northrop 
remained optimistic. In early February he reported to Secretary of War 
J. C. Breckinridge that “some thousands of beeves have been obtained 
within the past few months by swimming the Mississippi, and when the 
river is again in a suitable state and the season admits of it, the proceed- 
ing shall continue.” He also optimistically and incorrectly expected some 
20,000 head of cattle to arrive from Florida. But one Alabaman reported 
that “our stock of neat cattle is getting greatly reduced and not more 
than half the quantity of beef can be furnished in 1865 that was killed in 
1864.” By April, drovers had managed to take a few cattle north, but nei- 
ther Florida nor Texas cattlemen could make a significant contribution 
to the war effort. Even if a sufficient number of cattle could have been 
collected, the government did not have the money — that is, specie—to 
pay for them, and cattle raisers would take nothing less. Civilian thieves 
were also seizing Confederate army cattle that grazed on rented pastures. 
One farmer reported that the people who took them “say they have as 
much right to the cattle as anyone, now there is no government here in 
Virginia.”’ 
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In Virginia impressment agents could not meet Lee’s need for horses. 
General Pendleton noted that “the question of our horse supply is hardly 
second to that of supplying men for the army, or food for the men.” More- 
over, Virginia farmers needed their remaining horses for plowing. The 
only effective way Confederate forces could acquire the necessary horses 
and mules was to raid behind enemy lines or purchase them from Mexico. 
Raiding Union lines might yield 3,000 horses and mules in Mississippi, 
and 2,000 could be acquired from Virginia and North Carolina farmers. 
Although southern farmers behind Union lines might sell, Confederate 
raiders would need specie, and buyers could expect to pay $60 in gold for 
first-class horses and mules and $40 for second-class ones. In Confeder- 
ate areas of Mississippi, purchasing agents would need to exchange 600 
pounds of government cotton for first-class horses. Any purchases from 
Mexico would require gold coin.’ 

In Georgia, Sherman’s army had taken most of the horses and mules 
needed for plowing and cultivation. By mid-February Lee estimated that 
he needed 3,270 horses and 2,409 mules for service in Virginia and North 
Carolina, and another 2,650 horses for the soldiers gathering to oppose 
Sherman’s move northward into the Carolinas from Georgia. Archibald 
H. Cole, inspector general of field transportation, reported to Quarter- 
master General Alexander R. Lawton that the army needed 10,000 horses 
from the trans-Mississippi Confederacy, but he did not have the gold to 
buy them or the railroad cars to ship them east. Impressment seemed 
the only alternative, yet farmers balked and the necessary procurement 
of horses and mules failed with the coming spring, in part, because the 
government could not afford to feed them. Philip Sheridan’s men riding 
strong, well-fed horses from northern farms easily outmatched Lee’s cav- 
alry. The horse and mule supply for Lee had failed. Southern agricultural 
power had collapsed. The end was near.? 

While southern farmers struggled to supply horses, cattle, and hogs 
for the Confederate armies and civilian population, they also confronted 
disastrous livestock diseases, particularly in Virginia. By 1865 equine gan- 
ders, cattle fever, and hog cholera, the latter of which had been negligible, 
now became devastating problems for livestock producers. Although both 
sides blamed the other for introducing glanders, Union horses carried 
many diseases to the livestock of Virginia farmers. When Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox, Grant let his men keep their horses, many of which suf- 
fered from glanders and which now spread the disease throughout the 
South as their owners returned home. Grant’s kindness ironically left 
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a “legacy of the war” on southern agriculture that would last into the 
twentieth century.” 

At the same time, when Confederate forces disintegrated and Union 
armies departed various areas never to return, local farmers appropri- 
ated for their own use the cattle and horses left behind by both forces. 
The Union armies also began selling horses and mules soon after the war 
ended, which benefited farmers and planters. In Columbia, Tennessee, 
the army sold horses shortly after the war ended, but at the “most ex- 
travagant prices,” and few farmers and planters could afford them. In 
August the sale of a large number of cavalry horses and mules at Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, prompted one reporter to write, “Some of the animals are 
nearly worthless, but many of them are valuable, and all are cheap; and 
these sales will doubtless enable the farmers much more easily to get this 
year’s produce to market, and to prepare a much greater breadth of land 
for the new wheat crop than they otherwise could.”” 


EARLY IN THE YEAR THE failure of the Subsistence Department to ac- 
quire the necessary provisions for General Lee’s Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia led, in part, to a revision of impressment regulations. On February 
8, Lee wrote to Secretary of War Seddon that his commissary officers re- 
ported the general had “not a pound of meat at his disposal.” Lee com- 
plained that “if some change is not made and the commissary department 
reorganized, I apprehend dire results. The physical strength of the men, if 
their courage survives, must fail under this treatment.” Although Lee, Jef- 
ferson Davis, and others blamed Commissary General Lucius B. Northrop 
for incompetency— which ultimately led to his replacement by I. M. St. 
John on February 16 —farmers had contributed to the food and forage 
shortage in Lee’s army because many withheld or hid their provisions to 
avoid impressment at low prices. Some critics urged the immediate end 
of the impressment of produce at below-market prices. As a result, Davis 
made a final effort to change procurement practices: “Let supplies be had 
by purchasing, or borrowing, or other possible move.”” 

Although impressments continued unabated and even increased in 
areas where the commissary officers could secure agricultural commodi- 
ties and transportation, agents now paid higher prices. In Virginia agents 
paid fixed impressment prices of $25 per 60-pound bushel of wheat, $123 
to $128 per 196-pound barrel of flour, $21 per 50-pound bushel of corn- 
meal, and $15 per 32-pound bushel of oats. They also paid $4 per pound 
for bacon, $8.25 per pound for salted pork, and $2.75 per pound for fresh 
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TABLE 2. Agricultural Prices, Athens, Georgia, and Confederate 
Government, March 1, 1865 





Commodity Market Price Impressment Price 
Bacon, pound $5.00 $2.25 
Beef, pound 2.00 0.70 
Corn, bushel 25.00 3.50 
Cornmeal, bushel 25.00 3.50 
Flour, barrel 200.00 65.00 
Irish potatoes, bushel 25.00 7.00 
Lard, pound 6.00 2.25 
Sweet potatoes, bushel 15.00 AIS) 
Wheat, bushel 30.00 12.50 





Source: Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 226. 


pork, as well as $1,200 for first-class artillery horses and mules. Agents 
paid $7 per hundredweight for baled, and $6 per hundredweight for un- 
baled, hay. They paid farmers from $5 to $10 per month to use their pas- 
tures for army horses and mules. Even so, major discrepancies existed 
across the Confederacy for market and impressment prices.” 

Impressment officers necessarily paid with Confederate currency that 
continued to depreciate in value. Farmers naturally objected, and the 
Virginia Board of State Commissioners urged impressment officers to 
pay an average price of $600 in new currency for artillery and wagon 
horses impressed since the Confederate Congress passed the currency 
reform act. The board urged officers to visit all farmers and planters from 
whom they had appropriated horses and mules at the scheduled prices 
and pay any additional compensation; these add-ons were to be based on 
the judgment of county appraisers or, in their absence, the agents’ own 
evaluation — provided they did not pay less than $400 or more than $800 
in the new currency. The commissioners hoped that “this plan would 
perhaps be most satisfactory to the people.” If not, dissatisfied farmers 
could appeal to the board for reconsideration.“ 

The problem, though not new, had become so serious that it neces- 
sitated mandatory change, and it came in March when Congress re- 
pealed the impressment law of 1864. It now authorized the abandonment 
of the price schedule payment plan and required the payment of “just 
compensation” — which meant the “usual market price” at the time of 
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impressment, subject to appeal to the Board of Commissioners in the 
Confederate states. Congress also prohibited impressment of milch cows, 
broodmares, stallions, bulls, breeding hogs, sheep, and jacks. Desperate 
times had forced Congress to take dramatic action, albeit too late to ap- 
pease farmers and gain access to needed food and forage for the army. 
This change in the payment policy proved futile because— absent the 
setting of agricultural prices by schedule and the lack of arbitration or 
amending —it forced impressment agents to pay exorbitant free-market 
prices, which they could not afford. Many agents chose instead to simply 
seize the needed provisions with verbal promises to pay later or to pay 
in paper. In late February, Confederate soldiers took “turkies corn & po- 
tatoes” from a planter near Aiken, South Carolina. They also burned his 
cotton. The disintegration of the Confederacy and southern agriculture 
seemed at hand: “We are almost now in a state of anarchy & lawlessness. 
The future looks dark & uncertain.” When Federal troops occupied his 
farm a few days later, they took his horses and “killed all the turkeys 
& fowls & cleaned out the potatoe celer.” Essentially, the procurement 
problems for securing food and forage remained, but time had run out.” 

Indeed, farmers and planters could not ignore impressment officers. 
On April 10 Catherine Ann Devereux, a North Carolina planter’s wife, 
reported that impressment agents sent by General Joseph Johnston with 
orders “to take all the best of our team, to leave us only the worthless and 
inferior to deprive the enemy.” The army used her plantation as a tempo- 
rary depot for the impressment of horses and mules for the area. Angrily, 
she wrote that since “the Government [is] confessedly too weak to protect 
us. . . at least it ought not thus deprive us of a means of making a sup- 
port.” She doubted the army could feed the impressed horses and mules 
for a month and feared they would soon be dead. Then, she wrote, “upon 
the heels of the horse impressers is to come another gang with direction 
to take all our meat save three months supply! The Yankees themselves 
could hardly do worse.” Although she would “cheerfully and willingly” 
live on vegetables for “the sake of the Cause,” she resented “forced patrio- 
tism.” She lamented, “What is to become of our eighty five negroes thus 
deprived of food & employment? The Government says make them work 
with hoes, but suppose we have no hoes & no ability to get them, what 
then?” For Devereux and others like her, the collapse of the old agricul- 
tural system brought bewilderment and resentment." 

Confederate guerrillas continued to steal horses near Nashville. Where 
Union soldiers roamed, farmers and planters also lost corn, hay, bacon, 
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and other provisions as well as horses and mules. One Tennessee planter 
remarked that “breaking into smoke houses [by Federal soldiers] seems to 
be the order of the day.” In Virginia, Union forces continued to raid farms 
for provisions, horses, and mules and destroyed agricultural equipment 
in the process. Occupying Union soldiers burned Confederate warehouses 
storing cotton, sugar, tobacco, and other agricultural commodities that 
could have been used, with the exception of tobacco, to provide food 
relief for hungry people. Southerners learned that the war did not end 
for them with Lee’s surrender. Federal confiscations and pillaging of food 
stores, farms, and plantations would continue for weeks. When Sherman 
took possession of the Raleigh area in April, a female planter complained 
that his troops let their horses and mules trample her garden and or- 
chard; destroyed a field of corn, potatoes, and peas; took her horses and 
mules; and killed her poultry and more than thirty hogs. In May a North 
Carolina woman farmer wrote that on one plantation, “ten miles of fenc- 
ing were burned up, from one end to the other; not an ear of corn, not 
a sheaf of wheat, not a bundle of fodder was left; the army wagons were 
driven into the cultivated fields and orchards and meadows, and fires 
were made under the fruit trees; the sheep and hogs were shot down and 
left to rot on the ground, and several thousand horses and cattle were 
turned in on the wheat crops, then just heading. All the horses, seventeen 
in number, were carried off and all stock.” Until the very end and beyond, 
farmers and planters paid a high price for secession.” 

In the Western Confederacy, Federal troops continued confiscating cot- 
ton. In March a Union expedition up the Yazoo River seized 1,728 bales, 
which the Federal government sold to compensate Union loyalists for 
their property damages and losses to Confederate guerrillas. The hunt 
for “C.S.A.” branded cotton continued until searches for it terminated in 
September. Cotton that the Confederacy had impressed, purchased, or 
received as a tithe and which Union forces had not seized now melted 
away into the possession of the farmers and planters who had originally 
possessed it, or to thieves.” 

The Confederate Congress also dealt with continued farmer and 
planter opposition to the tax-in-kind. On March 13, it authorized gov- 
ernment officials who estimated the value of crops and livestock for pay- 
ment of the tax to use the “fair market value in the neighborhood” as the 
standard of valuation. If the assessor and farmer could not agree on that 
valuation, the disagreement would be resolved by a disinterested person 
as provided by Section 10 of the tax-in-kind law of February 17, 1864. 
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Farmers and planters could also pay this tax with money at the assessed 
value of their crops. Farm families with a disabled head of the house- 
hold resulting from military service—and “composed entirely of white 
members” and whose farms were now cultivated by their families — 
were excused from paying the tax. Congress set the penalty for failure 
to pay the tax-in-kind for cotton and tobacco at five times the estimated 
value of the tax. By mid-March, however, farmers and planters ignored 
the law." 


BY FEBRUARY COTTON HAD FALLEN from 75 cents per pound to 40 
cents per pound in Memphis, as buyers anticipated gaining access to large 
quantities of fiber stored on plantations when the war ended. By late 
March, cotton had fallen to 30 cents per pound in Nashville. In Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, speculators held some 15,000 cotton bales as they 
awaited the arrival of Federal troops. They expected to make a great profit 
from its sale to northern buyers as soon as Union forces occupied the city 
and freed them from Confederate prohibitions against trading with the 
enemy. Grant, however, denied the shipment of sugar, coffee, and other 
foodstuffs across Union lines for trade in Virginia and in North Carolina 
for cotton. This trade, he believed, would feed the enemy and prolong 
the war while enriching speculators who only wanted to make money 
from desperate planters, farmers, and townspeople. He also ordered the 
stoppage of all supplies heading south between Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and the James River. “Cotton only comes out on private accounts,” 
he ordered, “except in payment for absolute necessities for the support 
of the war.” In mid-March, though, the Confederate Congress authorized 
farmers, planters, and merchants to transport cotton and tobacco across 
Union lines “free from any molestation on the part of the authorities of 
the Confederate States” to raise specie for the army to purchase supplies. 
Desperation prevailed for most southerners.” 

But not for all. In April, during the last days of the Confederacy, the 
editor of the Weekly Intelligencer in Atlanta solemnly reminded his read- 
ers that cotton, and, by implication southern agriculture, “is yet a great 
element of power,” even though the long-held belief that “our cotton is 
King” had been “particularly exploded.” He called on the cotton states 
to trade across enemy lines, particularly for salt for the curing of meat 
during the next winter. He also called on these states to export cotton by 
running the blockade—an impossible dream that he could not forsake. 
Confederate trade across enemy lines now increased, and so much cotton 
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reached the Memphis market that the price fell to 20 cents per pound, 
which one Tennessee planter considered “greatly depressed.””' 

When the war ended, the Federal government attempted to restore the 
cotton trade and injected much needed cash into the occupied South to 
boost the economy now that both Confederate and state-issued currency 
had become worthless. On May 9, just days after Johnston surrendered in 
North Carolina and a day before Union cavalry captured the fleeing Jef- 
ferson Davis at Irwinville, Georgia, President Andrew Johnson approved a 
new policy that permitted the secretary of the Treasury to appoint agents 
who would purchase cotton from southern planters and farmers at desig- 
nated locations, provided the fiber had not been captured or abandoned. 
Legitimate owners could sell their fiber free from any export taxes or 
fees. In Savannah, U.S. Purchasing Agent T. P. Robb announced that “cot- 
ton owners may rest assured that it is now perfectly safe (so far at least as 
any interference on the part of the Government is concerned) for them to 
bring in and dispose of their cotton.” He urged all farmers in the interior 
to transport their cotton by whatever means to Savannah for sale. Later, 
the Treasury Department announced, “The war is virtually closed, and... 
to reap the benefits of peace, it is desirable that the old and regular chan- 
nels of trade be re established [sic], new ones opened and the occupations 
of the people both in city and country be resumed.” Cotton planters wel- 
comed the termination of trade restrictions, and they assumed that they 
could safely transport their cotton to market.” 

When the war ended, tens of thousands of cotton bales labeled 
“C.S.A.” remained scattered among the plantations. This cotton, as well 
as tobacco, now came under the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department 
with special agents sent to collect it for sale on behalf of the Federal gov- 
ernment. Although most of the cotton and tobacco came under govern- 
ment control, an apparently large, but unknown, quantity disappeared 
and enriched Confederate produce loan officers who secreted it way. In 
Mississippi many people confiscated abandoned C.S.A. cotton because 
the Federal government considered it “common property,” free for the 
taking. In Louisiana some 200,000 bales of Confederate cotton remained 
stored in warehouses or on plantations. Only the army could adequately 
protect it from theft for sale by the Federal government or northern fac- 
tors. From Virginia, Grant ordered Major General Edward Canby in New 
Orleans to “Ship North all captured cotton as rapidly as possible,” and 
he encouraged planters, farmers, and speculators to bring private hold- 
ings of cotton to military depots for their sale. Grant made his policy for 
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the sale of cotton clear by writing, “Let there be no military interference 
whatever to the sale and shipment of cotton, nor no search made for 
Confederate cotton. It is in the interest of finances to get all the cotton 
to market possible and without delay.” This policy benefited northern 
factors first and cotton planters and farmers to a lesser degree. By late 
June the arrival of some 20,000 bales of confiscated cotton kept the price 
at 40 cents per pound in New York City.” 


IN APRIL, A SAVANNAH RESIDENT reflected that “eating is a most ex- 
pensive amusement, and few do it that can possibly do without it.” In 
Augusta a barrel of flour brought $700, eggs $12 per dozen, and a drink 
of corn whiskey $5. A restaurant meal consisting of tainted bacon, hard 
bread, and rice or sometimes fried potatoes cost $10; so did a meal of 
ham and eggs. Customers had to pay in advance because Confederate 
soldiers often “devoured” their food and left without paying. Food short- 
ages and high prices caused another riot in Richmond. The situation soon 
became worse. In late March Lee abandoned Petersburg and withdrew 
from Richmond in early April, as he fled with his army to make a last 
stand near Danville or Lynchburg. But his Army of Northern Virginia had 
been shattered, and Sheridan blocked his retreat. On Sunday morning, 
April 2, Jefferson Davis learned that Lee’s army faced encirclement, and 
he was marching west to try to link up with Joe Johnston’s army in the 
mountains to continue the fight. His withdrawal made the seat of the 
Confederate government untenable, and Davis and other government 
officials fled the capital by train for Danville. With the Confederate gov- 
ernment and army gone, civil authority collapsed. Quickly a riot ensued 
as hungry people broke into the government commissary for food and 
fought with Virginia militiamen who stayed behind to destroy anything 
that the Federals might use —including whiskey, which many residents 
tried to prevent from being dumped into the streets. The end came on 
April 9 at Appomattox Court House. The war was largely over. Attention 
now turned to reconstructing the South politically and economically, and 
agriculture became a major part of that mission.” 

Several days later, Charles Baker Fields, a soldier in Lee’s Army of North- 
ern Virginia, recorded in his diary having no rations while encamped 
near Appomattox. Eleven days later he wrote that he had returned home 
and was burning brush for his grandmother’s farm. In the days ahead 
he planted and plowed corn, oats, and grain sorghum for molasses. Like 
Fields, many Confederate soldiers returned to their farms to often find 
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their barns and fences burned, their livestock gone, their slaves departed, 
and their fields growing weeds instead of cotton, tobacco, and grain. They 
accepted emancipation but nothing more regarding the former slaves.” 

As white farmers and planters struggled to adjust to a new order for 
agricultural labor, they slowly began to reenter their past lives. Despite 
the ruin that war brought to southern agriculture, by mid-May a sense of 
normality began to return to some areas. A Natchez editor reported, “We 
noticed hundreds of familiar faces from the country in town yesterday 
and day previous. It looked a little like old times again, when our country 
friends made daily visits to the city to sell products and secure supplies. 
Harmony, concession, and kind feeling will soon bring all things right 
again.” Concession proved difficult, however, particularly concerning race 
and labor. Still, by the summer, most southern farmers had returned to 
the rhythms of the season, plowing, planting, and harvesting. Soon new 
split rail fences enclosed fields of tobacco and wheat; and cattle, horses, 
and mules grazed on green pastures. In Virginia, a Confederate soldier’s 
experience proved typical. He returned to his parents’ farm in King Wil- 
liam County and turned his attention “to getting the farm out of the con- 
fusion in which it had remained since the great Yankee army had passed 
over it.” Confederate soldiers became farmers once again, often with the 
attitude that it was time to move on.” 

When many soldiers returned home they planted cotton because it 
provided the highest return per acre than any other crop, particularly in 
the Lower South. They needed an income, and cotton sold for high prices 
on regional markets. Farmers and planters anxiously sought a return to 
the agricultural work they had known before the war, albeit without slave 
labor. One northern observer noted that a South Carolinian insisted “with 
much vehemence that cotton is king, and that a resolution on the part 
of the South not to sell any for a year would bring the North upon its 
knees.” Another remarked that he was “very confident that the North 
depends entirely upon the cotton trade for a living, and that a failure to 
get at least one million bales before spring [would] bring a tremendous 
financial crash.” Given these views, one can only wonder where they had 
been since 1861. Reality again eluded them.”’ 

Peace made plowing and planting safe for the returning soldiers, 
although a shortage of plows often necessitated sharing implements 
or exchanging work with a neighbor. Some farmers and planters used 
young horses and cattle for draft power, but plowing proved difficult for 
these animals. Many fields, which had not been plowed for several years, 
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remained uncultivated due to a lack of labor, horses, mules, implements, 
and capital. Other lands that had been overused and under-fertilized 
had begun to wear out. In Virginia one traveler observed that from Al- 
exandria to Manassas, he saw “no sign of human industry save here and 
there a sickly half cultivated corn field. ... The country for the most part 
consisted of fenceless fields abandoned to weeds, stump lots and under- 
growth.” Many southern farmers and planters had lost everything except 
their land. Some could begin anew, but the road to subsistence and profit- 
ability would be long and difficult, and it would entail a return to cotton 
production at the expense of diversified farming. A revolution in agricul- 
tural labor, insufficient technology, and a one-crop cotton economy soon 
defined farm life across the old Confederacy. So did a new poverty for 
whites and blacks as they worked to restore their farms and establish new 
lives on the land, features of southern agriculture that remained well into 
the twentieth century.”* 


IN JANUARY 1865, QUARTERMASTER Alexander R. Lawton wrote that 
“nearly everyone succumbs to the notion that slavery is a doomed institu- 
tion in any event, though they differ much as to its slow or rapid death.” 
With the institution of slavery virtually destroyed in Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas — and on its knees in Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Texas—the revolution 
in agricultural labor neared completion. A Tennessee planter reported, 
“Negro slavery of no value, but much expense.” While farmers and planters 
in Confederate-controlled areas worried about the collapse of slave prices 
and their ability to keep their slaves, southerners behind Union lines grap- 
pled with the agricultural labor problem created by the freeing of 4 million 
bondsmen and -women. Everyone understood that black men, women, and 
children were technically free, because the Federal government so pro- 
claimed this by force of arms and the ratification of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment on December 18, 1865. Yet freedom for blacks meant different things 
to whites, North and South. To most southerners the “freedom bestowed 
upon him [blacks] is not to be wasted in idleness .. . he is free, but free 
only to labor.” Yet plantation owners and farmers who raised staple crops, 
such as cotton and sugarcane, that required extensive human labor did 
not have the capital to hire agricultural workers. At the same time, the 
largely unskilled black men and women did not have the capacity, whether 
through government policy or credit, to acquire land or rent it for agricul- 
tural purposes.” 
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TABLE 3. Tax Valuations of Slaves in Georgia, by Age, 1865 








Age (in years) Valuation 
2 $370 
26 733 
12-16 2,394 
Males, 16-25 3,600 
Females, 16-25 2,187 
Males, 25-35 3,443 
Females, 25-35 2,850 
Males, 35-45 2,768 
Females, 35-45 2,057 
Males, 45-55 1,652 
Females, 45-55 1,134 
Males, 55-65 663 
Females, 55-65 410 


Source: Atlanta Weekly Intelligencer, April 19, 1865. 
Note: The valuation was increased by 50 percent for slaves who were mechanics, body 
(personal) servants, coachmen, or seamstresses. 


In the first month of the new year, the price of prime male field hands 
brought $5,000 in Georgia, but this was in Confederate money. In San An- 
tonio and Houston, slave prices had collapsed. A large quantity of stout, 
able-bodied field hands of both sexes could be purchased at prices ranging 
from $400 to $500. Slave prices were lower than anyone could remem- 
ber. In Austin, slaveholders attempted to sell a “large quantity of negros” 
at “very low prices,” and the slave market soon became overstocked. By 
April slave prices in Atlanta had tumbled. Perhaps the printer had already 
set the type for the issue which listed slave valuations (see Table 3) be- 
fore he learned of Lee’s surrender. Because the valuation of slaves varied 
widely across Georgia, the last Confederate state legislature authorized 
the comptroller general to provide a uniform rate of valuation based on 
reports from the justices of the Inferior Courts, who forwarded the slave 
prices from estate sales. In mid-April those valuations ranged from $370 
for slaves under two years of age to a high of $3,600 for males slaves from 
sixteen to twenty-five years of age, and $2,850 for females aged twenty- 
five to thirty-five. An additional 50 percent of the assessed value would 
be added to the valuation of any slave, such as a mechanic or seamstress, 
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who practiced a trade. Even at this late date some slave owners remained 
optimistic that they could still sell their bondsmen and -women, if only to 
get some return on their investments before a dictated peace financially 
ruined them.*° 

As the Confederacy collapsed, on February 3, the Louisiana legislature 
legalized the removal of mortgaged slaves from the state when they were 
in danger of being captured by Union troops. Slave owners had to apply to 
the district judge for permission to move them to another state — which 
essentially meant Texas — and they also had to post a bond. The legislature 
authorized the governor to appoint “syndics” with fixed salaries, funded 
by the sale of agricultural provisions, to operate abandoned plantations. 
Any surplus production would be sold and the proceeds held in escrow 
until the plantation owners returned. These measures proved too little 
too late to protect both slaves and property.” 

On February 20, the House of Representatives authorized the use of 
slaves in the army, and the Senate approved the legislation on March 
8. As a result, one Alabama planter reported that he could plant only a 
small corn crop because “congress has put the negroes in the army. I fear 
the present great distress for food will be increased by a deficiency in the 
next crop,” due to insufficient labor. In early April he reported that “food 
is scarce.” In South Carolina Union officers gave the freedpeople on the 
rice plantations license to raid their old masters’ barns for grain and meat 
and to take hogs, poultry, and sheep and to ransack their houses. Little 
corn and potatoes and no rice had been planted because the freedmen 
and -women chose not to work.” 

As the end of the war neared, the agricultural slave labor system con- 
tinued to disintegrate. In Virginia, many freedpeople left the farms and 
plantations, and their former owners worried about harvesting their sum- 
mer wheat and autumn corn crops. Some farmers would not hire blacks 
who had left their former masters, but some helped their “servants” plant 
corn. By early June farmers in Fluvanna and Albemarle counties in Vir- 
ginia had hired freedpeople for $5 per month in specie for a “first class” 
man and $3 per month for a similarly rated woman. Federal government 
regulations provided that those who remained on the plantations could 
raise a garden and keep poultry as during slavery, and they could be fed 
but not provided clothes. Some planters fixed November 15 as the end of 
the year for contract labor. One Virginia resident observed, “The negroes 
must get prompt employment or starve. There is little to eat in this coun- 
try and less currency. Hence wages are low and subsistence dear.” As a 
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result, he reported in July, the farmwork by the hired freedpeople “pro- 
gressed pretty well.” In Florida, many freedmen and -women chose to re- 
main on their plantations because they did not have any place to go, and 
the planters who had lost some $21.6 million in their slave investments 
compensated them with money or a share of the crop for their labor.* 

General Sherman attempted to solve the black refugee problem in the 
Eastern Confederacy with Special Field Orders No. 15, issued on January 16. 
It established a thirty-mile-wide strip along the Georgia coast, including 
the Sea Islands, for agricultural settlement by the freedpeople. Sherman’s 
order gave heads of households “possessory title” to “not more than forty 
acres of tillable land” for subsistence and limited commercial agricul- 
ture. Sherman did not have government authorization to issue this order, 
but it reaffirmed the belief of the freedpeople that they would receive 
forty acres and a mule when peace came. Only time would tell whether 
the freedpeople would develop their lands for market agriculture in a 
postwar world where white planters and farmers ultimately maintained 
control of the land and developed a new labor system to meet their own 
agricultural needs. Until then, black and white farmers continued to draw 
upon their experience with slavery, where conciliation, accommodation, 
and supervision had shaped race relations and agricultural labor.* 

In April some rice planters worried that the freedmen and -women 
would be given their land. One adamantly contended that “the land is 
mine[;] you [his former slaves] can either leave it or pay ¥% crop as rent.” 
Racial adjustments, even in terminology, came hard or not at all. A South 
Carolina planter argued that “the negro must remain in this country & 
that his condition although a freed-man, must be to labour on the soil. 
Nothing but necessity will compel him to labour.” In Alabama on June 2, 
1865, Josiah Gorgas, former chief of Confederate ordinance, reported that 
at Demopolis, “the slaves are of course in great commotion. Their free- 
dom has been announced to them, & they are in a state of excitement & 
jubilee not yet knowing what responsibilities their new condition brings 
with it.”* 

By summer many freedmen and -women in Alabama had fled their 
plantations, and their former owners believed the corn crop would 
nearly fail for lack of labor. One planter complained that the freedmen 
and -women who remained on his plantation demanded more money for 
their labor than they were worth. He believed they would return to his 
fields when they got hungry and, with the threat of force, work. In Nel- 
son County, Virginia, a group of farmers met in Lynchburg and adopted a 
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resolution whereby they agreed to pay “number one field hands” $5 per 
month and “number one women” and plowboys $2.50 per month. They 
would provide housing, fuel, and rations as before, and the hands would 
agree to submit to the orders of their employers. These Virginia plant- 
ers, like those across the South, would agree to labor contracts, but they 
demanded “complete deference.” Although they were willing to be kind 
masters, they would not become merely employers. They expected the 
labor tradition of slavery to remain even though they accepted the formal 
and legal demise of the institution.*® 

In late July the typical freedman’s contract in South Carolina provided 
that workers would agree to remain on the plantation for a year. They 
would conform to “reasonable and necessary plantation rules and regu- 
lations,” and they would not keep guns or leave the plantation without 
permission of their employers. They would remain orderly, avoid drunk- 
enness, and abstain from “other gross vices.” They promised not to mis- 
use plantation tools and equipment, or they would be charged the value 
of the broken implement. The replacement cost would be deducted from 
their portion of the crop at the end of the year. For each work animal, the 
plantation owner would also deduct seventy-five bushels of corn from the 
crop divided at the end of the year, and the freedmen and -women would 
pay him half of the remaining corn, peas, and potatoes raised during 
the season for rent. In addition, the planter agreed to furnish the usual 
rations during the year, the value of which would be deducted from the 
wage payment made at the end of the crop year. Any worker dismissed 
from the plantation forfeited his portion of the crop. This adjustment to 
slavery’s demise and the need for agricultural labor seemed fair to the 
planters.” 

In the Western Confederacy the transition from slave to wage labor 
had essentially been achieved. On some Louisiana plantations the freed- 
people had received monthly wages and on others a share of the crop. 
Contracts established the wages to be paid and the working conditions. 
These contracts differed only in the details: some paid $12 in monthly 
wages, others $10, while the amount of land allocated for subsistence 
crops and the food provided varied. The operation of plantations based 
on shares did not emerge in the sugar country because of the high cost of 
machinery for the mills, a fact that later kept the plantations from being 
broken up into small-scale farms. Wage labor, and not sharecropping, 
would remain the common form of employment in the sugar parishes. As 
production declined, the sugar planters believed that only slavery would 
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make their operations profitable, and they lamented that northerners 
could not understand the economics of sugar production and the impor- 
tance of slave labor.** 

In middle Tennessee some planters, such as Nimrod Porter, had begun 
paying their former slaves $10 per month for agricultural labor. In March 
as planting time approached, Porter also let two former slaves farm some 
of his land, and they paid him one-third of the crop. Porter reported, “All 
hands are preparing to go to work in a fine manner,” with the men plow- 
ing, making a fence, and repairing plows and the women cutting stalks 
in the field—“all doing something.” In May, however, another Tennes- 
see planter revealed his longing for the past, complaining that his black 
workers “do as they please and eat their master’s meat and bread.”*° 

In Carroll County, Mississippi, a planter signed contracts with his for- 
mer slaves in which they agreed to remain on his place until January 1, 
1866, and to “do good work” and obey all instructions as well as “behave 
themselves as they heretofore have done.” In return, he would provide 
“good and sufficient clothing & rations & medical attention.” The contract 
did not mention wages. One planter in Claiborne County, Mississippi, 
solved part of his labor problem by indenturing a boy, age twelve, and 
a girl, age nine, to him until December 26, 1874, when they would be 
twenty-one and eighteen years old, respectively.” 

Guerrilla attacks on government-operated plantations west of the Mis- 
sissippi River continued to disrupt the transition from a slave- to a free- 
labor system. Moreover, considerable time would be required before the 
planters and Federal authorities could agree on agricultural labor reg- 
ulations for black workers and how to enforce them. Cooperation and 
goodwill between white planters and black workers were understandably 
lacking. Even so, the planters and the army both wanted stability, and the 
agricultural labor system previously developed in the Department of the 
Gulf began to reorder and meet those mutual needs, with the objective of 
producing a cash crop as quickly as possible.*! 

Still, by early 1865, most contract agricultural workers had not received 
much, if any, monetary compensation for their first year of work as free 
men and women. After the planters had deducted expenses for food, 
clothing, and shelter, as well as any monthly advances, little remained 
for payment as wages. In March a Mississippi planter paid his forty-two 
“servants,” including “Yellow Hariett,” “Big Jim,” and “Big Mandy,” from 
$5 to $10 each for working during the previous year. Simply put, the free- 
labor system that had replaced slavery now kept black men and women in 
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a position of dependency. And this dependent status would soon morph 
into a near peonage during the immediate postwar years. Equally alarm- 
ing, the army played an instrumental role in the creation of this new 
degrading agricultural labor system.” 

In March 1865 General Stephen A. Hurlbut, who replaced General Na- 
thaniel Banks the previous September as commander of the Department 
of the Gulf, reaffirmed the application of General Orders No. 23 for Louisi- 
ana. Hurlbut reminded the planters that the superintendent of the freed- 
men had to approve all contracts made between them and their workers. 
He also authorized a pay scale ranging from $6 to $10 per month for male 
workers and $5 to $8 per month for females. Boys under fourteen years 
of age would be paid $3 and girls $2 per month. The workers could not 
own livestock, which pleased the plantation owners because that regula- 
tion freed up more land for sugar, cotton, or subsistence crops. Planters 
would pay their workers quarterly, thereby easing their need for cash 
on a monthly basis. One-half of the workers’ wages would be held until 
the end of the year to protect the planters from early departures. Hurl- 
but’s order also returned the management of the freedpeople to the army. 
This share-wage system created a nether world between planters and the 
freedpeople that would take time to standardize and end before southern 
agriculture changed again.” 

The sugar planters, while grateful that the Federal government did 
not confiscate their lands, wanted an agricultural labor system that ap- 
proximated slavery as closely as possible. They also complained that their 
newly hired black labor force did not work like slaves, and that they could 
not use force to motivate them. Sugar planters, in short, resented paying 
wages to agricultural laborers. In mid-April, one planter wrote, “I have 
agreed with the negroes to pay them monthly wages. It was very distaste- 
ful to me, but I could do no better. Everybody else in the neighborhood 
has agreed to pay the same and mine would listen to nothing else.” Yet 
as late as July, some Louisiana planters still clung to the hope that slav- 
ery would survive, and they avoided signing contracts with their former 
bondsmen, or they did so only when financial necessity required it. Most 
expected the free-labor system to fail, particularly in the sugar parishes 
that had not experienced contract labor before 1865. Slavery might be 
dead, but these planters wanted to bury the free-labor system along with 
it.*4 

In general the contract labor system in the West at war’s end enabled 
the freedmen and -women to choose their own employers. But once they 
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signed a labor contract, they were bound to the plantation for a year, and 
they could not leave it without permission. If they left, all wages earned 
would be forfeited, and they would be “otherwise punished, as the na- 
ture of the case may require.” The trappings of slavery died hard, even 
when administered by northern officials. At the same time, the govern- 
ment held the planters “to rigid accountability for their conduct toward 
the laborers, and any cruelty, inhumanity, or neglect of duty [would] be 
summarily punished.” At least in theory. The black field hands would 
labor ten hours per day between daylight and dark in the summer and 
nine hours per day during the winter. They received Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays off, except on sugar plantations at grinding time, when 
the hands had to keep regular watches on the reduction pans to ensure 
proper granulation (but they would receive extra pay for overtime). The 
government would hold a lien on all plantation crops and property to en- 
sure payment of wages before the planters paid their creditors. The field 
hands would receive a land allocation from the planters for private culti- 
vation at the rate of one acre for each first- and second-class hand with a 
family or a half acre for individuals. They could not raise animals except 
poultry on these allocations. The provost marshals in the sugar parishes 
were responsible for ensuring contractual compliance by both planters 
and workers. All previous contracts would be amended to comply with 
these new provisions, effective and backdated to February 1, 1865. These 
contractual requirements essentially continued the Federal policies insti- 
tuted before the war ended.* 

While the army and the Department of the Treasury attempted to pro- 
vide a system and order to the employment of the freedpeople, Congress 
entered the fray. On March 3, 1865, it created the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
officially known as the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
Lands. Congress used the Port Royal experience to help frame the legisla- 
tion. It provided that “every male citizen, whether refugee or freedman,” 
should receive forty acres for rent for three years. After that period, he 
could purchase the land from the government. The legislation did not 
provide for the free distribution of land, nor did it apply to the public 
domain in the southern states. Rather, it applied only to “abandoned and 
confiscated” lands.*® 

Soon, however, many planters on the Sea Islands began returning 
home and demanded the right to keep their property. But the freedpeople 
wanted their own land for farming, and one group informed their previ- 
ous master that “we own this land now. Put it out of your head that it 
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will ever be yours again.” The planters’ desire to return and resume farm- 
ing as usual, less their slaves, could not be reconciled with the desires 
of the freedpeople for land of their own. The planters expected to get 
their abandoned lands back, and President Johnson befriended them. On 
May 29 he granted amnesty to all southerners who had participated in 
the rebellion, and “with restoration of all rights to property, except as to 
slaves.” Individuals owning more than $20,000 in taxable property had to 
apply to the president for a pardon, but few expected difficulties. Johnson 
admitted that he planned to grant pardons to the planters in this class, 
but he wanted them to first grovel: “I intend they should sue for pardon, 
and so realize the enormity of their crime.” Quickly, letters of remorse 
flowed into his office.*” 

During 1865, the Freedmen’s Bureau gained control of all confiscated 
and captured property that the Treasury Department and the military 
had seized during the war. The bureau also continued to seize other aban- 
doned lands whose owners presumably had been Confederate sympathiz- 
ers. By late summer the bureau controlled approximately 800,000 acres, 
which it planned to reallocate to the freedpeople. Although the bureau 
attempted to divide its lands into forty-acre farms for lease or sale at a low 
price to help the freedpeople achieve economic independence, President 
Johnson in September barred the bureau from redistributing land. One 
observer on St. Helena Island, South Carolina, reported: “Nearly all the 
Secesh are back in Beaufort, confidently expecting that they will get their 
land back in season to plant next year.”** 

They had little reason to worry. Landowners whose property had been 
sold for the nonpayment of taxes could regain it if they paid the back 
taxes, took the oath of allegiance, and secured a presidential pardon. 
Quickly, more land returned to planter control. The Federal government 
would not confiscate southern lands and redistribute it to freedpeople. 
O. O. Howard, bureau director, could, at best, only advise the freedmen 
to make the best terms they could with their former masters or those 
who now held legal title to the land. Howard informed them that “squat- 
ter negroes” who had settled on abandoned plantations would necessar- 
ily be removed by congressional mandate. Until Congress told him oth- 
erwise, however, he planned to insist that the planters leave the crops 
that the freedpeople had planted and to let them remain on the land “so 
long as the responsible freedmen among them would contract or lease” 
the acreage. Many freedmen, however, vowed “never to make contracts 
with, or work for, their former owners.” Agricultural reform based on the 
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redistribution of land to the former slaves would not be a consequence 
of the Civil War. Early in 1866, the government forced all freedpeople to 
leave the coastal plantations if they had not signed contracts.” 

While planters in the South Carolina and Georgia Low Country waited 
for the restoration of their lands, they reaffirmed their long-held belief 
that only they could inspire the freedpeople to work in the fields because 
only they had the patience to deal with them. One observer noted, “I 
am satisfied that if Northerners emigrate to the South and undertake 
agriculture . .. they will be compelled to import white laborers [because] 
... they will not have the patience to get along with the negroes, even 
if there were enough of these freedmen to do all the work.” Southerners 
still believed that blacks would not work in the fields unless compelled. In 
mid-October, another observer noted, “The rabble and the young men are 
still clinging to the hope that they are going to have their own way about 
managing the nigger.” Most northerners did not expect the freedpeople 
to contribute to the restoration of southern agriculture.*° 

Still, the Freedmen’s Bureau was responsible for overseeing the con- 
tract labor system and managing “a strong desire, amounting almost to 
a passion [of the freedpeople,] . . . to obtain land of their own.” Without 
land redistribution to blacks, however, the Freedmen’s Bureau could only 
work to keep the freedpeople on their plantations under contracts that 
paid in shares of the crop. Samuel Thomas, bureau commissioner for Mis- 
sissippi, could only advise the freedpeople that “a good master is likely 
to prove a good employer,” and he should “be trusted with respect and 
affection.” So much for any hopes of agricultural land reform for blacks at 
the end of the war; hunger and want, not freedom and land reform, kept 
them on the plantations." 

The transition from slavery to freedom moved slowly, ambivalently, 
and disappointingly as well as inevitably when the war ceased. Most south- 
erners, regardless of whether they had been slave owners, still believed 
slavery morally and ethically just, economically necessary for producing 
cotton, rice, tobacco, and sugarcane, and the natural order of white and 
black relationships. The freedpeople first believed in, then hoped for, 
change but eventually accepted that their social and economic situations 
had not altered much in this supposed era of freedom. Although they 
were no longer slaves, they were denied the opportunity to gain economic 
independence as landowners. 

One southern farmer asked, “The freed negro of the Southern States — 
what should be done with him?” Few knew the answer, but most 
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understood the problem. This southerner noted that “four millions of a 
helpless, ignorant, deplorably ignorant, and dependent race, in the twin- 
kling of an eye .. . were turned loose to take care of themselves — to rival 
the white man to advance in the scale of civilization and thrive, or to 
retrograde and perish.” Few southerners expressed optimism about the 
freedmen’s future, contending that “if the negro be saved from receding 
into a savage state, it can only be by some well regulated system of labor, 
and that this system must be devised by the white man—he will devise 
none for himself.” If not, the agricultural South would become another 
Haiti or Jamaica, where freedom had failed to elevate ex-slaves to produc- 
tivity and prosperity.” 

Indeed, in the emancipated South, freedom had its limitations. The freed- 
people did not receive financial compensation and land; nor did they get 
the economic, social, and political benefits that developed from it. Instead, 
their freedom came under immediate and long-term attack. Other than 
receiving a form of freedom on which no price can be given, the lives of 
black southerners would not improve. Black and white sharecroppers and 
tenants had little reason for optimism. They were trapped in a world of pov- 
erty, degradation, and despair, and were bound together by servitude out- 
side the institution of slavery. The opportunity to escape was minuscule. 

Many weeks and months would pass before planters and the freedpeo- 
ple would work out the meaning of freedom in relation to agricultural 
labor. Unfortunately for the black men and women who had worked on 
the farms and plantations, their lives as freedpeople remained tangled with 
their lives as slaves. Early in 1865, those who had not fled their plantations 
in Union-occupied areas, as well as those behind Confederate lines, went 
about their seasonal agricultural activities: they slaughtered hogs, repaired 
fences, and plowed, in addition to planting corn, potatoes, sugarcane, and 
cotton. When peace came, a black Georgian recalled that the former slaves 
continued to work, not breaking the rhythm of the season or the expecta- 
tions of the past. “All the people,” he observed, “thought they were slaves.” 
He might have added that their owners continued to treat them as such. In 
the netherworld between passage of the Thirteenth Amendment outlaw- 
ing slavery and the relative protective assistance of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
before its near collapse by the late 1860s, the freedpeople negotiated their 
labor terms with early optimism that soon turned to despair.™* 

The freedpeople often remained or returned to their plantations be- 
cause they had nowhere else to go —no shelter, food, and security. By late 
summer, the Freedmen’s Bureau found many of them “quietly working” 
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on these lands in Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas. One agent reported 
that “this is almost universally the case.” They believed they owned the 
crops in the ground, and to collect it they had to stay put, even though 
their status was not clear to them or their former owners. The former 
slaveholders understood that they could no longer legally compel people 
to work by force; lacking currency and credit, they turned to contract 
labor. Consequently, they reverted to a payment system much like they 
used during slavery: a cabin, a garden plot, clothing, and a few supplies in 
return for the crop (or most of it), but with sound controls little different 
from slavery. The former owners intended to maintain the old working 
relationship between whites and blacks in the “spirit of slavery.” This 
goal would soon change as the freedpeople formally and informally ne- 
gotiated their working relationships with landowners and as the govern- 
ment ensured certain contractual protections developed during the war 
years. Ultimately, the sharecropping system gave the freedpeople some 
independence and distance from the planters. Both groups looked to the 
land for profit and independence. While few blacks would own land, and 
while the rumor of redistribution proved to be untrue, sharecropping 
gave them some autonomy in their lives.* 

Northerners assumed that once the freedpeople signed contracts to 
work in the fields, they would then transform into free laborers. Wages 
would depend on the market economy rather than personal sovereignty, 
and this change would create a new relationship between landowners 
and workers, employers and employees. In truth, the freedpeople fell 
somewhere in between slavery and freedom, both as contract agricultural 
workers and as sharecroppers. Agricultural labor had more regulatory 
restrictions for employees than for the employer, with the latter attempt- 
ing to keep their black workers subservient, obedient, and dependent. 

Federal authorities also believed that labor contracts would put and 
keep the freedpeople in the fields, where they would not become a bur- 
den on society for food and shelter and other forms of relief. With the 
creation of the Freedmen’s Bureau, the contract labor process became 
more orderly and systematic to ensure, as General O. O. Howard, bureau 
commissioner, declared in May, that able-bodied freedpeople “should be 
encouraged and if necessary, compelled to labor for their own support.” 
The details of freely choosing employers, compensation, and supervision 
among other concerns would be worked out later as necessity dictated. 
In the meantime, oral and informal labor contracts prevailed in areas 
controlled by the army or the Freedmen’s Bureau during the first year of 
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free labor for agricultural workers. No one considered the freedpeople 
equal parties in negotiations with planters. In the words of one North 
Carolina planter, “They should work as usual, and I should treat them 
as usual.”°” 

With freedom, the planters also did not want to hire women for field- 
work, because they now contended that women were not men’s equals, 
and they often refused to employ them. Sharecropping, however, gave 
them women’s labor with few costs. At first black women associated cot- 
ton picking with slavery, and they refused to do it. But the transition from 
contract wage labor to sharecropping forced black women back into the 
fields, particularly at picking time, because family labor could generate 
more productivity and theoretically more income than only work by the 
male head of the household. Black women who had rejected the idea 
of returning to the fields now became bound to the cotton and tobacco 
crops to help produce as much as possible not only for the landowner but 
also for their families. The planters assumed that a labor contract signed 
with a male head of the household obligated all family members to work, 
as they had in slavery. Landowners justified paying low wages, in part 
because they provided housing, food, clothing, and medical care for their 
workers. In the end, neither the army nor the Freedmen’s Bureau had a 
sufficient number of agents to supervise the writing of labor contracts, 
and the transition to sharecropping best met the planters’ needs.* 

The transition from slave labor to freedom, then, involved passage to 
paid wages for the freedpeople, but not landownership and not indepen- 
dence from white control. In Louisiana and the Mississippi Delta, it in- 
volved the army’s imposition of a contract labor system where planter and 
worker relationships differed little from master and slave. Yearly labor 
contracts became the approach of the Freedmen’s Bureau; ultimately, the 
contract labor system evolved into sharecropping.”® 

Planters preferred sharecropping because it eliminated battles over 
work absences, the length of the workday, and other contentious land- 
owner-employee relationships, and it avoided the cash payment of wages. 
Once the planters no longer paid wages to their employees, they largely 
were freed from the burden of supervision. The responsibility for produc- 
tion was now placed on the sharecropping family. Essentially, the freed- 
people had the freedom to work and the planters had the freedom to take 
their crop without much worry about how they produced it, although 
they did give advice. With cotton prices falling from $1.25 per pound to 
20 cents per pound, the advantage of sharecropping now belonged to the 
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planters. The sharecroppers could leave if they did not like their contrac- 
tual arrangements, but their options were few.” 

The Freedmen’s Bureau began as the American Freedmen’s Inquiry 
Commission, which was established by the War Department in 1863 to 
determine how to deal with emancipated slaves. In March 1865, Congress 
approved legislation creating the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and 
Abandoned Lands that was funded and staffed by the War Department. 
The bureau was authorized to allocate forty-acre plots to the freedpeople 
from abandoned and confiscated lands, which General Sherman had initi- 
ated in the Sea Islands in September 1864 when he issued Special Orders 
No. 15. By June some 40,000 freedmen and -women had been settled on 
400,000 acres, which they considered their own. They would soon be dis- 
appointed, because they would not become free, small-scale farmers but 
agricultural workers severely constrained by contractual regulations and 
prohibitions.” 

Ultimately, the Freedmen’s Bureau controlled 850,000 acres of aban- 
doned land—hardly enough to ensure economic agricultural indepen- 
dence for the freedpeople. But the situation became worse when Presi- 
dent Johnson ordered the return of those lands to their former owners. 
In December, the best the bureau could do was to urge the freedpeople 
to sign labor contracts with their planters. Black men and women could 
be agricultural workers and later sharecroppers, but they would seldom 
become landowners. In this sense, the Civil War changed nothing.” 


BY SUMMER SOUTHERN FARMERS HAD begun their old lives anew, but the 
vestiges of war would not free them from the past. In South Carolina, the 
government had prohibited the distillation of whiskey, brandy, and other 
spirits, but by late May and early July farmers had an abundant peach 
crop that rotted for lack of market. One planter lamented that if he could 
get his peaches to New York City, he could earn $45,000. His only source 
of income was the local sale of his peaches and grapes. With flour at $12 
per barrel, bacon at 25 cents per pound, and corn at $1 per bushel, he 
felt financially burdened. By late July most of the farmland between the 
Potomac in northern Virginia and the Dan River along the border with 
North Carolina remained fallow, and only a few fields had been plowed 
and planted in wheat, oats, and corn. Farmers in this area raised only sub- 
sistence crops. The tobacco fields remained in “unproductive idleness” for 
two years. One planter near Richmond, whose fields and property had not 
been overrun during the war, reflected that while the wheat and oat crops 
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had been good, few farmers had planted tobacco in February 1865 because 
they saw the future as too uncertain. The corn crop would be only fair 
because it should have been planted about the time Lee evacuated Rich- 
mond, and black labor proved scarce for the farmers in northern Virginia 
and considerable delay occurred. Yet signs of hope could be found, with 
the fruit crop “most encouraging” in the middle and southern counties.“ 

Still, by summer, farmers increasingly returned to normal operations, 
free from the threat of marching armies, mandatory tithing in-kind, and 
impressment officers. Food and agricultural prices generally declined and 
stabilized. In Atlanta corn brought $1.25 per bushel and fodder $1.50 to $2 
per hundredweight, while wheat sold for $2.50 per bushel and flour for 
$16 per barrel, eggs for 25 cents per dozen, butter for 45 cents per pound, 
and beef for 10 cents per pound. Bacon brought 22 cents per pound and 
hams 25 to 30 cents per pound. Cane sugar from Louisiana could now 
be purchased for 24 cents per pound, while sorghum molasses brought 
about 40 cents per gallon. In cities and towns across the South, grocers’ 
shelves became increasingly well stocked, although prices fluctuated con- 
siderably based on supply due to transportation problems related to the 
rebuilding of the railroads and to demand. Still, farmers and planters 
gained from the sale of their produce for sound money.™ 

Yet as southern planters and farmers returned to their fields and the 
business of agriculture, the obstacles to a quick recovery were numerous: 
abandoned farms, the loss of slave labor, and the high cost of free work- 
ers, along with the “uncertain condition of public affairs,” as well as new 
county, state, and Federal taxes. Nature also caused problems. The tobacco 
crop largely failed due to excessive rains followed by drought. Postwar re- 
covery in the tobacco country would have to wait. One tobacco farmer re- 
flected that at a time when the country had just emerged from one of the 
most destructive wars in history, and with high labor costs, crop failure be- 
came “a very great calamity.” Southern farmers now waged battle with na- 
ture rather than war, although the destructive results could be much the 
same. They also confronted the ruin of war — burned barns and fence rails, 
destroyed farm equipment, weed-infested fields, and depleted livestock 
herds. Across much of the Confederacy, ashes, destruction, and desolation 
charted the direction and outcome of the war. Capital and labor had disap- 
peared or changed dramatically in source and organization. Some farmers 
believed that only time and nature could restore southern agriculture. 

As the summer of 1865 waned, a New York Times reporter wrote, “There 
is, perhaps nothing of which the Southern States to-day are in greater 
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want than an adequate supply of agricultural implements. The past 
labor system has been such as to forbid the introduction of those im- 
provements which have become of universal use in the Northern States. 
Where labor is performed by slaves, labor-saving machines find but a 
sorry market.” Cultivation with hoes prevailed, because the importation 
of agricultural equipment had ended when the war began, except for a 
limited amount of tools brought into southern ports by blockade-runners. 
Foundries had beaten the proverbial plowshares into swords and pruning 
hooks into spears, while raiders, foraging parties, and guerrillas had left 
few implements undamaged. The farm equipment available cost two to 
three times the price of implements on northern markets. One Virginian 
reflected, “The country is almost entirely destitute of tools. This is not 
merely through the seizure of such implements for the use of the armies, 
but in consequence of the wearing out of these tools during the last four 
years, in which no new supplies have been obtained.” Across the South, 
farmers used scythes, probably cradle, to harvest the wheat crop, while 
northern farmers used horse-powered self-rake reapers. 

Other problems remained. In October a North Carolina farmer wrote 
that the Union had “broken the old bond of master and slave, and in that 
deprived them of our protecting care and us their loyalty.” As a result, 
a “feeling of hostility” had developed between whites and blacks that 
had not existed before. On Edisto Island, South Carolina, a committee 
representing the freedpeople wrote to O. O. Howard, head of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, protesting the Federal government’s decision to return the 
lands on which they had settled and now farmed to the former plantation 
owners. They argued that they needed land to earn a living to become 
independent and free from white social and economic oppression. They 
believed they had earned the right to claim the rich cotton and rice lands 
of the Sea Islands after generations of enslavement. In a letter to President 
Johnson, a committee on behalf of the freedpeople pleaded that without 
land, they would remain “subject to the will of these Large Landowners.” 
A Virginia freedman also argued that “we has a right to the land where 
we are located. For why? I tell you. Our wives, our children, our husbands, 
has been sold over and over again to purchase the lands we now locates 
upon; for that reason we have a divine right to the land.” Johnson was 
not persuaded by this sweat-equity argument. By autumn, the Johnson 
administration had begun the return of some 800,000 acres confiscated 
from the planters or abandoned by them as soon as they received a par- 
don. By so doing, the Federal government transformed the freedpeople 
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into an agricultural proletariat without hope and gave them lives not of 
economic independence but of continued subservience, desperation, and 
despair.’ 

When Congress reassembled in December, few members really cared 
about southern land reform and enhancing the agricultural productivity 
and economic freedom of the former slaves. Yet, while the freedpeople 
were no longer bound to the plantation, northerners and southerners 
expected them to remain there, producing cotton, sugar, and subsistence 
crops. Northerners did not want them, but southern planters needed 
them. Late in 1865, journalist John T. Trowbridge identified the agricul- 
tural labor problem in the South: “The whites were as ignorant of the true 
nature of the [free-labor] system as the blacks.” He added that “capitalists 
did not understand how they could secure labor without owning it, or 
how men could be induced to work without the whip.” Many wanted 
paternalism and profitable agriculture, and to keep the old management 
techniques while accepting a new age only to the least degree. A cotton 
planter on Edisto Island, South Carolina, clearly expressed this sentiment 
when he said, “Labor must be commanded completely or the production 
of the cotton crop must be abandoned.” Soon, the planters restored their 
political and economic power, and hopes for agricultural reform had died 
by the end of the year. There would be no “forty acres and a mule” for the 
freedpeople as a matter of government policy. But many freedpeople in 
the Natchez District still hoped for land when the year ended.® 

As the planters regained control of their land, they favored sharecrop- 
ping because it involved less risk for them: if the crops failed, they would 
still take a percentage of the crop as rent. They also favored sharecrop- 
ping because it kept blacks subservient in the absence of slavery. Crop 
failure, violence, and politics, then, rather than prosperity lay ahead for 
the freedpeople. Increasingly, the standard contractual agricultural labor 
arrangement between a planter and a black worker became payment in a 
share of one-third to one-half of the crop at harvest.® 

By late autumn and early winter, cattle brought as much as $50 per head 
and hogs 12 cents to 14 cents per pound in Jefferson City, Texas. In New Or- 
leans, farmers sold chickens at the landing for $9 per dozen and turkeys for 
$27 per dozen respectively. Eggs shipped downriver from the Old North- 
west sold for $40 to $45 per barrel. Shelled corn brought $1.15 per bushel, 
northern butter 45 cents to 50 cents per pound, and flour $7 to $11.50 
per barrel. Most farmers, planters, and merchants considered these prices 
lucrative. A cotton factor reported that the market was rebounding from 
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a “period of great Depression.” Sugar planter A. F. Pugh, however, com- 
plained that his prospects were “very gloomy.” He reflected, “It all looks as 
dark as midnight to me with hardly a gleam of light appearing.” He spoke 
for many sugar planters because they shared the same problems.” 

With the completion of the cotton harvest at the end of the year, farm- 
ers and planters had worked hard to revive agricultural production, par- 
ticularly in the Deep South. They had produced only 299,000 bales of cot- 
ton in 1864, the lowest amount of the war and a clear indication that they 
had converted their cotton fields to corn and other food crops. In 1865, 
however, they produced 2,094,000 bales. Although production was half 
of the 4,491,000 bales produced in 1861, the cotton planters were well on 
their way to returning to their prewar levels. Cotton remained in demand, 
and farmers and planters easily received more than 50 cents per pound. 
When the year ended, cotton averaged 83 cents per pound for the year on 
the New York City market, down from a high of $1.01 for the 1863-64 crop 
year, but considerably higher than the 13 cents average for 1860-61. The 
reemergence of southern agriculture depended on perspective.” 

Still, one South Carolinian estimated the corn crop returned only six 
bushels per acre in 1865, down from fifteen bushels per acre in 1861—a 
clear indication that farm women had been unable to maintain production 
without equipment, horses, mules, and adequate labor. Across the Lower 
South, this estimate probably held true. In addition, with half of the white 
cotton farmers dead or suffering from crippling war injuries, and with es- 
sentially all of the black agricultural labor force still landless and working 
for impoverishing wages or a share of the crop, the agricultural future of 
the South seemed grim at best. Ruined farms and plantations greeted the 
returning farmer-soldiers. Land values had plummeted. In the Louisiana 
sugar parishes, land that sold for $100 per acre in 1860 now commanded 
only $5 per acre. In South Carolina and Louisiana, one-third of the land 
was no longer cultivated. Desolation in the form of uncultivated lands, 
burned barns, and destroyed fences, as well as pastures empty of cattle, 
horses, and mules, gave an eerie silence to much of the countryside. On 
August 20, 1866, when President Johnson proclaimed the end of the war, 
southern farmers and planters faced considerable challenges and decades 
of work to return agriculture to its prewar conditions. Even so, the Civil 
War had not changed the fundamental basics of southern society.” 


WHEN THE WAR BEGAN, MOST farmers and planters believed the agri- 
cultural power of the Confederacy, along with a potent army, guaranteed 
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victory and with it independence. One farmer had boasted, “If our people 
have enough to eat, they can defy the world in arms — forewarned is fore- 
armed.” After four years of war, the agricultural power of the Confederacy 
had been destroyed. On December 31, 1865, a North Carolina farmer who 
had lost a son at Kingston on March 19 during the final days of the war 
could only write, “The last day of the year, a year of sorrow for us.” Cath- 
erine Ann Devereux agreed, writing from her North Carolina plantation: 
“So ends this terrible year of 1865! Thank God it is over!” She hoped for 
better days.” 

On January 1, 1866, Nimrod Porter, a planter near Nashville, put the 
last year of the war and the first year of peace in perspective when he 
observed: “Faerwell [sic] to the year 1865. We are in some better condition 
now than we were the 1st day of Jany last year but realy We have noth- 
ing to brag of, hardly able to live.” Only a few days earlier, Josiah Gorgas 
spoke for many farmers across the South when he wrote, “The future is 
still uncertain to us, & we must wait patiently, & take our lot as it comes 
trying to do the best all the time.” The Confederacy had been an agricul- 
tural region when the war began, and the South remained an agricultural 
region when the fighting ended, but with far less productivity, wealth, 
and economic and political influence than before. Better days would not 
soon return. The problems of southern agriculture proved nearly over- 
whelming. Slavery had been destroyed and replaced by a new uncertain 
agricultural labor system imposed by the North. Cotton and sugar plant- 
ers faced a long recovery. Livestock had been seriously depleted. Weeds 
choked many fields, and charred buildings marked the path of war. Much 
rebuilding and time would be required to reestablish the economic power 
of southern agriculture. But, as one Tennessee planter reflected, “The war 
is over. God be praised.”” 
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Epilogue 


In January 1866 a South Carolina planter’s wife wrote, “At the plantation 
all is quiet. Most of my negroes have remained and have gone to work 
under the new contract with great zeal, and are to have one third of every- 
thing grown, and if they make five bales of cotton to the hand they take 
half of the cotton. ... They enter themselves as full or half hands as they 
please and draw shares accordingly. They feed themselves we gave them 
a gallon of molasses each and a month’s allowance of meat to start them 
for which they seem very grateful.” A Virginia planter saw things a bit 
differently. He referred to his sharecroppers as “hands” and “hoes,” took 
three-quarters of their cotton and corn crops as rent, and operated on the 
principle that “eating will keep the negrows [sic] poor & down.”! 

Few white farmers and planters or black agricultural workers could 
express much optimism. Rice production in the coastal country of South 
Carolina and Georgia had been ruined. Dikes and drainage ditches had 
been cut or needed major repairs, and the skilled black labor force that 
understood tidal-flow irrigation would not soon return to the rice fields 
of their former masters. One overseer had informed his employer and 
plantation owner that “the stillness of the Dead Sea overspreads the land. 
No sound of a mill in operation — nor of a flail on the threshing floor. All 
is painfully quiet and silent.” A northerner traveling in the South Caro- 
lina Low Country reported “acres upon acres of abandoned rice swamps.” 
Agriculture on the Sea Islands languished; no bright future rose on the 
horizon. To the west, planters already had begun seeding rice in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, where they soon used steam engines to pump water onto 
the fields to replace the tidal-flow techniques used in the coastal lowlands 
of South Carolina and Georgia.” 

In many respects the Civil War marked the end of rice agriculture 
along the East Coast. It would not recover its former importance. At best 
recovery proved slow. By 1870 rice planters produced only 73.6 million 
pounds, down from the 187.2 million pounds cultivated on the eve of 
the war. Only Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and Texas produced more 
rice than in 1860. Although rice production had declined in Mississippi, 
the industry had clearly moved west by 1870, with Louisiana producing 
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15.8 million pounds, compared to 6.3 million pounds before the war. In 
contrast, South Carolina produced 119. million pounds of rice in 1860 but 
only 32.3 million pounds a decade later.’ 

Tobacco planters also struggled. They had produced tobacco during 
the war because the Confederate armies created a large demand for the 
staple, while the civilian domestic market provided some income. But 
the impact of the Civil War on tobacco farming was relatively slight. 
With slavery ended, both white farmers and the freedpeople in tobacco 
country knew that they had to reach some form of accommodation. 
White farmers needed black labor, and the freedpeople needed employ- 
ment and an income. Sharecropping met the needs of both, at least tem- 
porarily for the latter. Essentially, both white farmers and black workers 
would continue to do what they had done before and during the war— 
raise a high-value, profitable crop. Tobacco required land and labor and 
few tools. High postwar tobacco prices compared favorably with high 
antebellum prices in the Piedmont. In 1866 one Virginia farmer — along 
with his wife, a hired freedman, and a horse — raised a tobacco crop that 
earned $1,800. The return was large enough that he continued growing 
tobacco until his land wore out fifteen years later. One-crop agriculture 
that often depleted the soil returned to the South with the peace, if it 
had ever left at all.* 

Most planters and farmers, however, had significantly decreased their 
tobacco production during the war, patriotically answering the govern- 
ment’s call to emphasize food crops. When the war ended, new lands to 
the west and south, particularly in Kentucky and North Carolina, pro- 
duced larger crops, especially the “bright” tobacco for cigarettes rather 
than the dark leaf of the Virginia Piedmont used for smoking in pipes 
and cigars and for chewing. Virginia tobacco planters had not recovered 
their prewar productivity in acreage cultivated or in pounds harvested by 
1870, when they produced only 37 million pounds, down from 123.9 mil- 
lion pounds in 1860. Across the old Confederacy in 1870, tobacco planters 
harvested 103.3 million pounds, compared with 203.6 million pounds a 
decade earlier. Tennessee planters did not reach prewar levels until 1889. 
Equally important, the value of tobacco lands decreased during the war, 
which, along with the loss of slaves as collateral for bank loans, meant 
that planters had little access to credit for operating expenses, and many 
could not afford hired labor. As a result, the crop lien system developed 
in the tobacco lands, as it did in the cotton belt —all a further legacy of 
secession for southern agriculture. When the war ended tobacco farming 
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did not recover quickly, and it could not until the northern market was 
reestablished and a sharecropping labor system was instituted.° 

The Civil War temporarily ruined the sugar planters. The record sugar 
crop of 459.4 million pounds in 1861 earned more than $25 million in 
federal dollars, but production declined substantially by 1863 when plant- 
ers produced only 76.8 million pounds. With the crop bringing in a mere 
$8 million that year, the planters and their factors were left with a debt 
of about $20 million. In 1864, sugar production essentially ceased when 
planters produced only 10 million pounds valued at $2 million. The next 
year, the problems of inadequate labor and credit prevented most plant- 
ers from planning a sugar crop for 1866, and when the war ended, the 
season was too late for a renewal of sugarcane production. Most planters 
could only sell their crop for seed cane. They did so, however, at high 
prices that averaged $150 per arpent, but anyone who wanted the seed 
cane had to cut it themselves. Others ground their meager crop and pro- 
cessed it into molasses, but they stopped short of refining it further into 
sugar to avoid paying the Federal excise tax of 3 cents per pound. As a 
result, only 188 sugarhouses produced 18,000 hogsheads of sugar valued 
at $3 million in 1865. With sugarcane lands depreciating by an estimated 
70 percent from 1861—or approximately $18 million, along with the loss 
of $105 million in slaves and $70 million in equipment and buildings — 
Louisiana planters lost some $193 million in investments during the war. 
Many sold their plantations for 6 percent to 10 percent of their prewar 
property valuations because they could not cover their mortgage indebt- 
edness that remained when the war ended. The planters who stayed con- 
fronted fields of weeds and briars, silted and overgrown drainage ditches, 
broken levees, destroyed fences, missing livestock, damaged or burned- 
out buildings, and an absent or reorganized labor force. These planters 
reaped the bitterness of financial ruin rather than the sweetness of a 
sugar crop.° 

The sugar planters would not recover for decades. Louisiana’s 1,300 
sugar mills in operation when the war began numbered fewer than 300 
by 1870, and they produced only 80,706 hogsheads of sugar, or roughly 
80.7 million pounds. Only after 1870 did structural reorganization, tech- 
nological change, and improved credit enable the sugar planters to begin 
a slow recovery. Not until 1893 did their production exceed the bumper 
crop of 1861, and then only 449 sugarhouses were processing the cane 
crop. Still, some sugar planters gave thanks that their situation was 
not worse. In Louisiana, one observer said that in St. Mary Parish, the 
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wealthiest sugar parish in the state, plantations were “ground to powder 
between contesting armies; corn, sugar, cattle, horses, mules and almost 
all moveable property were carried off, consumed or destroyed; overflows 
and cotton worms, rains and politicians have done their worse, still we 
live and breathe.” Another reported from the Red River Country that de- 
serted and destroyed plantations “tell a tale of which the beginning and 
the ending are very different from each other.”’ 

Before the war, cotton had been an indispensable agricultural com- 
modity based on slave labor. After the war, cotton remained an indis- 
pensable agricultural product based on subservient black labor. In 1861, 
cotton farmers and planters had produced 4.5 million bales. During the 
war, they raised approximately 6.8 million bales. The South used about 
400,000 bales and shipped another 500,000 by blockade-runners to Great 
Britain and Europe, while they traded another 900,000 bales across enemy 
lines. Union and Confederate forces and planters destroyed an estimated 
3.3 million bales to keep it from the enemy. When the war ended, plant- 
ers and farmers sold approximately 1.8 million bales that were in storage. 
In other words, about one of every two bales of cotton produced during 
the war was either destroyed or became unmarketable after being stored 
improperly (often because it was being hidden). In the end, the farmers 
and planters who sold their remaining cotton after the war received high 
prices in sound money that helped restore their financial and economic 
security and power. Even so, they did not exceed their prewar cotton 
production until 1878.° 

As a result of the war, however, the cotton economy and government 
policy created a near caste system that provided cheap agricultural labor 
for white planters. Southern farmers and planters kept their land, north- 
erners regained a stable and profitable supply of cotton, and the former 
slaves gained their freedom and became nearly free agricultural labor. 
White farmers and planters and black workers returned to the security 
of cotton production, which alone served as the basis of the South’s com- 
mercial agricultural economy. It also became an Achilles’ heel that stifled 
diversification, partly because of credit constraints arising from the fact 
that farmers could not get credit unless they planted cotton.° 

But the flip side of this situation was that cotton production and its 
steady, reliable — albeit low— income enabled farmers and planters to ac- 
quire credit if they accepted a lien on their crop. In South Carolina one 
traveler observed, “The war not only swept away their stock and material 
resources of their plantations but also all values —all money, stocks, and 
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bonds—and generally left nothing that can be sold for money but cot- 
ton, and only a small portion of the landholders have any of that.” He 
failed to note the considerable loss of capital invested in slaves across 
the South, which for planters far exceeded their other financial setbacks. 
Yet, he added, “there is for most of them nothing but the beginning anew 
of life, on the strictest personal economy and a small amount of money 
borrowed in the city.” Without money to hire labor or rent land, planters 
resorted to sharecropping to bring land and labor together. Wherever pos- 
sible, particularly in the Lower South, planters and farmers returned to 
cotton production as soon as possible. They knew how to raise cotton, and 
they had a national and international market. Even as the price continued 
to fall, planters and farmers could plant it and make money. Only cotton 
reliably brought cash or kind into the farm home. Cotton always could 
be sold or used to secure credit, and it could not be eaten or easily stolen. 
It also had a higher value than corn. The average price for cotton in 1865 
was 83 cents per pound, down from $1.01 in 1864 but substantially higher 
than the 13 cents per pound average in 1861." 

In 1865 cotton production rebounded to 2. million bales, up from 
300,000 bales in 1864, and nearly half of the 4.5 million bales produced in 
1861. One-crop specialization, particularly cotton, rather than diversifica- 
tion beyond subsistence production, again marked the agriculture of the 
postwar South. Once more, the South became dependent on the North to 
meet many of its food needs. Yet, by 1870, no state in the old Confederacy 
had regained its prewar cotton production. Those states had produced 4.8 
million bales in 1859 but only 3.1 million bales in 1869. Some southerners 
contended that the only way to significantly increase cotton production 
for the benefit of the nation would be to exclusively use “negro labor,” 
both male and female, and that this labor force should be “compelled” 
to work. If southerners could “regulate the labor of the freedman,” some 
argued, they could meet the needs of American and European cotton 
manufacturers. For many, the agricultural future of the South depended 
on cotton. They could not foresee dark days ahead with a return to prewar 
production and prices.” 

In the war’s aftermath, one southerner lamented that Alabama’s farms 
had “no fences, no hogs, no cattle, no agriculture, no nothing.” His gen- 
eralization applied to much of the region. Although open-range cattle 
grazing in the piney woods of Alabama had begun to decline before the 
war, peace brought a rapid expansion of cotton planting into these graz- 
ing lands, and open-range cattle grazing essentially ended. Moreover, the 
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war devastated many livestock raisers across the South. Recovery would 
not come soon. By 1870 the number of cattle had not expanded beyond 
prewar levels. In 1860 approximately 10.5 million cattle grazed on south- 
ern farms, but only 81 million fed on old Confederate pastures a decade 
later. Florida was the lone southern state to show a slight gain in its cattle 
herds, although the Texas count probably was too low.” 

By 1866, the South remained short of its prewar number of horses by 
32 percent, its mules by 30 percent, its cattle by 35 percent, its sheep by 
20 percent, and its hogs by 42 percent. In 1870 former Confederate farm- 
ers possessed only 76 percent of their prewar horses and only 76 percent 
of their cattle. No Confederate state exceeded the value of livestock held 
when the war began: in 1860, the valuation was $380.8 million; in 1870, it 
was $269.2 million. With the exception of Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, 
no other state increased the value of livestock from 1860 to 1900, and 
none would until 1910. The increase of livestock from significantly re- 
duced numbers would take time, and southern farmers did not have the 
capital or credit to purchase cattle from northern farmers. Moreover, the 
best-quality livestock had been used up, and only poor-quality animals 
remained for breeding purposes. Southern farmers still had a deficiency 
of 454,644 horses, 207,146 mules, 1,063,776 cattle, 1,354,380 sheep, and 
6,330,696 hogs, according to the 1870 census. At that time South Carolina 
needed a 70 percent increase in horses, a 76 percent increase in cattle, a 
91 percent increase in sheep, and a 145 percent increase in hogs to reach 
its 1860 livestock level. Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Virginia still had 
livestock deficiencies ranging from 20 percent to 70 percent.” 

Livestock disease left other wartime imprints on southern agriculture. 
Cattle fever—known as “Carolina distemper,” “Georgia murrain,” and 
“Spanish fever” —had plagued southern cattle producers for a long time, 
but the disease spread across the South with the movement of livestock 
during the war. As Texas became the leading cattle producer in the South, 
the disease became known as Texas fever. When the Civil War began, 
Texas, Georgia, and Virginia served as the leading cattle-producing states, 
and the Piedmont of Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina had been a 
cattle-raising region for a century. In 1861, Georgia farmers raised more 
cattle than Iowa and Indiana combined; South Carolina raised more cattle 
than Wisconsin; and Florida grazed more cattle than Michigan. During 
the war, however, southern cattle producers lost livestock to a disease 
that many believed was caused by ticks, but proof would not come until 
the late nineteenth century. In the meantime, North Carolina prohibited 
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cattle droving from the south between April 1 and November 1 of each 
year. During the winter months, the cold weather killed the ticks and the 
disease did not spread as the livestock moved north to local and regional 
markets. During the war, however, the armies and civilian population 
throughout the Confederacy could not wait for cold weather to permit 
the droving of tick-free cattle to markets. Hungry people needed beef, 
and livestock losses from cattle fever further reduced the supply for the 
military and civilians.“ 

By 1866 many farmers believed that cattle fever and hog cholera would 
remain a permanent legacy of the war. In Virginia farmers had lost from 
25 percent to 75 percent of their hogs to disease, depending on the county. 
Certainly, glanders so reduced the horse population that many southern 
farmers could not have used horse-drawn implements, such as reapers, 
had they been able to afford them. Consequently, as northern farmers in- 
creasingly adopted horse-powered implements to expand production and 
reduce labor needs and costs, southern farmers remained mired in an age 
of hand-powered tools. The lack of sufficient horsepower for agriculture 
slowed the South’s agricultural recovery for plowing, planting, cultivat- 
ing, and harvesting as well as hauling grain and cotton to market. Fewer 
animals also meant less fertilizer to help replenish worn-out fields, and 
families ate less meat long after the war. Their diets also remained poor, 
particularly those of tenant farmers and sharecroppers, as it consisted 
mostly of pork, cornmeal, and molasses, and this poor diet contributed 
to malnutrition and pellagra.* 

During the war southerners could never depend on a reliable supply of 
food. While farmers in some places could feed the army and the popula- 
tion, in other areas they could neither meet those needs nor rely on the 
railroads to transport food and forage. Southerners had learned quickly 
that neither cotton bales nor slaves or food crops provided the agricul- 
tural security and power needed to fight a long war, particularly since the 
Confederacy was confronted by a superior military and economic power.® 

Unusual conditions, of course, compel people to do uncustomary 
things. Southern farmers and planters willingly let the state governments 
place restrictions on their traditional right to plant cotton and tobacco. 
The states prohibited them from distilling corn into whiskey, which sold 
for a higher price than grain. The national government forced them into 
the army and took their slaves for military projects, often never to return. 
The central government authorized the army to pay below-market prices 
and to impress agricultural commodities if farmers and planters refused 
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to sell. They responded by hoarding and hiding their provisions and, in 
some cases, trading with the enemy for Federal dollars rather than Con- 
federate currency. Their desire for profits often trumped patriotism and 
loyalty as the war dragged on. Confederate farmers at the barricades often 
had more staying power than the farmers and planters behind their plow 
lines at home.” 

Southern farmers voiced other grievances as well. The Confederate 
government required a tithe of 10 percent on all agricultural commodities 
produced in surplus of family food needs for the year. Beginning in 1863, 
farmers and planters paid this tax with varying degrees of honesty. It was 
not that they were unfamiliar with the concept of tithing; they assuredly 
had learned from Sunday sermons that it was a beneficent practice that 
dated to biblical times. They knew that Deuteronomy 14:28 and 26:12-14 
commanded the Israelites to tithe 10 percent of their produce to assist 
the poor or the orphans and widows, and that Numbers 18:21-28 required 
a 1o percent tithe of food and livestock to support the government and 
priests in Jerusalem. Many no doubt tithed money to their congregations. 
But it was one thing to hear about the practice of tithing crops and live- 
stock in the days of Moses and another to pay it themselves, particularly 
when impressment officials took more than 10 percent and Confederate 
soldiers seized what food and forage they wanted. Resentment festered, 
and farmers and planters often hid or underreported their production. 
They could not abide government regulations that they considered unfair, 
inequitable, and oppressive. Confederate farmers were cautious, distrust- 
ful, and independent-minded when the war began and remained so when 
it ended. 

Although not all areas of the South suffered from the movements of 
Confederate and Union armies, every section felt the effects of the war, 
and all for the worse. Without question the war paralyzed cotton, sugar, 
rice, and tobacco production. In some areas, however, such as the eastern 
Georgia counties, planters and farmers raised enough food to provision 
their families and slaves and to contribute a surplus to soldiers and civil- 
ians. Sherman’s soldiers ate well when they foraged in this country. Here, 
southerners suffered not because planters and farmers produced too little 
food, but because the Union army took too much of it. Cultivated areas 
of the Confederate States of America had fallen by 18 percent between 
1861 and 1865. South Carolina had lost one-third of its cultivated land, 
and Louisiana and Georgia nearly as much. In 1870 the decline of culti- 
vated acreage still remained at approximately 6 percent in Arkansas, 37 
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percent in Louisiana, 20 percent in Alabama, 16 percent in Mississippi, 
16 percent in Georgia, 34 percent in South Carolina, 20 percent in North 
Carolina, and 28 percent in Virginia. States with gains in cultivated land 
were Tennessee with a1 percent increase, Texas with an 11 percent gain, 
and Florida with a 12 percent gain.” 

The war affected agriculture differently depending on whether it was 
in the Eastern or Western Confederacy or in the Upper or Lower South, or 
whether farmers lived where the armies fought and marched. Some farm- 
ers and planters escaped relatively unscathed with fields untrammeled, 
fences and barns unburned, and livestock, grain, and forage neither sto- 
len nor impressed. These lucky southerners had provisions capable of 
meeting household needs, with a surplus available for local markets and 
the armies. Overall, however, the Civil War brought considerable hard- 
ship and ruin to many farmers and planters. While the number of farms 
increased to 692,000 in 1870 from 551,000 a decade earlier, the improved 
acreage remained about the same at 46.9 million acres, largely due to 
expansion in Texas, Tennessee, and Florida.” 

Land values plummeted in the Confederate states during the Civil War. 
By the end of the conflict, land values had fallen by an estimated 70 per- 
cent in Louisiana; 65 percent in Mississippi; 60 percent in Alabama and 
South Carolina; 55 percent in Georgia, Florida, and Arkansas; 50 percent 
in North Carolina; 28 percent in Texas; 27 percent in Virginia; and 18 per- 
cent in Tennessee. Put differently, the cash value of Confederate farms 
declined from $1.4 billion in 1860 to $974 million a decade later.”° 

In 1866 a report indicated that land throughout the South sold at 16 
percent to 25 percent ofits assessed value. Land values depreciated due to 
the want of labor, lack of capital, the large amount of land offered for sale, 
stay laws, and farms in ruinous condition. The asking price for farmland 
also discouraged the renewal of southern agriculture. Yet even “ruinously 
low” land prices still exceeded the resources of black farmers. In Georgia, 
a 4o-acre farm with a mule cost $250 to $300. At $2 to $8 per acre and $50 
to $60 for a mule, with few implements, and with poultry and hogs cost- 
ing another $30 to $40 to get started, few black farmers could afford the 
entry costs. As a result, the poverty of sharecropping became their life.”" 

The cash value of farm implements also declined, falling to $45.1 mil- 
lion in 1870 from $82.9 million in 1860. South Carolina’s recovery was 
the slowest: its farm equipment was worth only 37 percent of its prewar 
valuation by 1870; Louisiana’s was 38 percent and Alabama’s 44 percent. 
Texas held only 54 percent; Arkansas, 53 percent; Mississippi, 50 percent; 
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Florida, 56 percent; and Virginia, 52 percent. Three states fared better: 
Tennessee with 96 percent of the prewar valuations, Georgia with 67 per- 
cent, and North Carolina with 69 percent. Not until 1900 did the value of 
all farm property recover to the 1860 level.” 

Certainly, the war caused an enormous loss of agricultural wealth. 
Slaveholders lost their investments in bondsmen and -women. Where 
farmers did not own slaves and worked the land themselves, slavery’s 
destruction did not affect them adversely. In these areas, farmers would 
recover when credit and sound money returned to enable them to pur- 
chase implements to help them plow, plant, harvest, and market a sur- 
plus. In slave areas, however, the destruction of the institution substan- 
tially affected the labor supply and made recovery slow and tenuous. The 
sharecropping system that emerged remained a footprint of the war that 
marked poverty and desperation in the countryside. 

During the peace that followed, the plantation system remained, but 
planters cultivated several farms within their holdings by using share- 
croppers and tenants. The planters, however, often were not the same 
individuals (especially in sugar country) who owned the land in 1861, and 
they used the crop lien credit system to keep their sharecroppers on the 
land, dependent, and obedient. Planters needed workers, but they did 
not need slaves, a revelation that became clearer as the postwar years 
passed. Plantations still brought social prestige to their owners, with 
black and white sharecroppers and tenants reliant on planters for credit 
and the privilege of raising cotton and subsistence crops in a culture 
that demanded subservience. In many respects postbellum agriculture 
had changed hardly at all. White planters had become landlords, but 
their paternalism over tenant farmers and sharecroppers-— black and 
white—kept these workers subservient. One contemporary reported 
that the planters remained “still lords of acres, though not of slaves.” In 
other words, they had become landlords, not labor-lords. The planters, 
freedpeople, and credit system, then, preserved the plantation system, 
but the freedpeople did not immediately reinstitute their productive 
efficiency on those lands. One Tennessee planter reflected on the revo- 
lution in southern agricultural labor by noting, “All the traditions and 
habits of both races had been suddenly overthrown, and neither knew 
just what to do or how to accommodate themselves to the new situa- 
tion.” Although he overstated his case about a new era of race relations, 
he was correct about the prevailing uncertainty of farmers, planters, and 
freedpeople.”* 
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The loss of 3.5 million slaves in the Confederate states cost farmers 
and planters approximately $1.6 billion. Yet the contract labor system 
that resulted from the war ensured cheap, yearlong agricultural labor 
from blacks with stability provided by force of law and the promise of 
the planters to pay wages due on December 31. Twelve-month contracts 
also kept black workers near the cotton, rice, and sugar plantations dur- 
ing that portion of the year when the crops had been laid by and every- 
one waited for harvest time. The sharecropping system that replaced the 
contract labor system gave planters their desired command and control 
and kept freedmen and -women near peonage Moreover, with the end 
of slavery and the rise of sharecropping and tenancy, race rather than 
bondage defined the agricultural labor force and relations between white 
landowners and black workers, who often had the same prejudices and 
animosities.*4 

While freedmen entered into sharecropping arrangements with their 
former masters or new plantation owners, their wives had been increas- 
ingly withdrawing from fieldwork. This symbolic rejection of slave labor 
did not always last, as family needs mandated that all members work 
in their fields under this new labor relationship, particularly at cotton- 
picking time. Plantation owners also wanted black families to labor dili- 
gently and selflessly, and any separation of family labor appeared as a 
challenge to traditional antebellum standards for labor control and dis- 
cipline. During the transition from wage labor to sharecropping, black 
women conducted fieldwork for wages, which the Federal government 
regulated using scales. Black women could freely contract to provide ag- 
ricultural labor if they cared to do so. But when they rejected it, landown- 
ers accused them of being “as nearly idle as it is possible for them to be.” 
If they worked for wages they could help support their families. Some 
planters wanted agents from the Freedmen’s Bureau “to make these idle 
women go to work.” They scarcely hid their self-serving motive to gain 
additional cheap labor.” 

In April 1866, one Georgia planter expressed this sentiment: “You would 
do them & the country a service besides gaining favor & good opinion of 
the people generally.” He and others like him considered the unwilling- 
ness of freedwomen to conduct fieldwork as “a very great evil & one that 
the Bureau ought to correct —if they wish the Freedmen & women to do 
well.” If they did not, only trouble could result, because “these idle women 
are bad examples to those who work & they are often mischief makers — 
having no employment their brain becomes more or less the Devil’s work 
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shop as is always the case with idle people — black or white & quarrels & 
Musses among the colored people generally can be traced to these idle 
folks that are neither serving God—Man or their country.” These black 
women were a “nuisance” and should be arrested for vagrancy. The labor 
relationships between landowners and freedmen and -women took time 
to resolve, until both planters and freedpeople settled on sharecropping 
as their best solution to bringing land and labor together.” 

Lack of unified lines, efficiency, and track had doomed the railroads’ 
efforts to move food, livestock, and forage from 1861 on. Farmers, plant- 
ers, and consumers had been ill-served by the southern railroads and the 
War Department during the entire course of the conflict. Railroad trans- 
portation broke down due to poor construction, lack of cars, and narrow 
gages that prevented connections with wide-gauge lines. Poor manage- 
ment and President Jefferson Davis’s refusal to nationalize the railroads 
also proved an insurmountable hardship for farmers and planters and 
ultimately consumers.” 

Overall, however, the government had sufficient food supplies to feed 
the Confederate armies in some areas when the war ended. Meat rations 
totaled 300,000 in Richmond, 180,000 in Lynchburg, 2 million in Danville, 
and 1.5 million in Greensboro. Other supply depots had food stores, but 
these provisions would only molder given the inability of Confederate 
supply and the railroads to get it to the soldiers in the field. The Deep 
South had even more food reserves than did Virginia—it was a region 
where Confederate armies had not particularly suffered for want of food 
and where many soldiers had been sent north. On March 31, 1865, the 
Macon depot had 274,394 pounds of bacon, 491,199 pounds of corn, 87,529 
pounds of peas, and 29,429 pounds of sugar. In Mississippi the Subsistence 
Department held 1.5 million pounds of meal and flour, 10,000 cattle, 5,000 
hogs, and 2,000 sheep, all of which had been purchased or impressed 
from farmers and planters.”* 

In addition, northern grain shipments to Great Britain did not keep 
England from recognizing the Confederacy. In fact, the Union had lim- 
ited leverage with London, as events of 1861-63 show, when the British 
government was able to avoid famine in the isles despite crop shortfalls 
because of multiple factors: cheaper grain prices, the ease of shipments 
from northern ports, and increased grain purchases from eastern Europe. 
Nevertheless, to say that northern grain sales did or did not keep Great 
Britain from recognizing the Confederacy overly simplifies the situation. 
Britain was mindful that the North increased grain sales in time of need, 
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enabling the government to prevent hunger and social unrest, and Lon- 
don was aware of the multiple problems that it would have if it recog- 
nized the Confederacy merely to ensure its major cotton supply. 

In retrospect, the Civil War dramatically, but temporarily, changed 
southern agriculture. In the Lower South, farmers and planters reduced 
cotton production as the government requested, and they raised more 
corn and other food crops. In the Upper South and Southwest they also 
planted more corn. Still, food shortages became increasingly common, 
particularly among those southerners who were close to marching, fight- 
ing, and occupying armies. Both Confederate and Union soldiers scav- 
enged for food and fodder. As a result, some areas experienced near 
starvation conditions as the war ebbed away. Yet farmers and planters 
in other areas produced an abundance of corn and other provisions but 
could not get their produce to market. 

When the war ended, southern farmers and planters suffered from a 
shortage of capital and credit, declining agricultural productivity, insuf- 
ficient equipment, and depreciated land values. They had lost one-third 
of their horses and mules and about half of their agricultural equipment. 
The result was a continued reduction of agricultural productivity due to 
reduced tillage. Moreover, southern farmers and planters did not have the 
capital to hire agricultural workers. Black workers were no longer credit 
assets, and the productivity of the free black men and women became 
temporarily less than when they worked as slaves. Farmers and planters, 
however, did not have the agricultural machinery, horses, and mules to 
compensate for the loss of productivity. In addition, continuous cropping 
of corn and cotton had worn out many acres across the South and land 
values had collapsed. By 1900 southern agricultural capital and productiv- 
ity barely exceeded that of 1860. A generation had passed, then, before the 
recovery of southern agriculture could be proclaimed.” 


ALTHOUGH THE CONFEDERATE States of America had the potential to 
meet the food needs of the civilians and soldiers, the odds were against 
it. Farmers and planters in the seceded states could do so only if Union 
armies did not destroy their crops and livestock and prevent railroads, 
steamboats, and ocean vessels from delivering provisions where needed. 
When Union armies occupied Confederate territory, farmers and planters 
might continue to raise crops, but their farmland no longer provided food 
for the Confederacy, unless guerrilla forces took provisions. Confederate 
forces also impressed or destroyed agricultural provisions both legally 
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and illegally, which encouraged farmers to plant less and to take a wait- 
and-see approach to determine the effects of the war. 

Farmers and planters became divided by economic ideology and class. 
Some opposed all government regulations of agriculture on any level. Their 
libertarian solutions for agricultural problems primarily meant no govern- 
ment interference in the agricultural economy. If the wartime market in- 
creased agricultural prices, farmers would produce more grain, vegetables, 
and meat, which they would not hoard but sell willingly. Other farmers 
and planters advocated self-sacrifice for the nation. They supported central- 
ized government control to regulate production and prices. Neither group 
saw the achievement of its economic position during the war. Instead, they 
argued against but eventually accepted half measures out of necessity. In 
1864, for example, impressment commissioners in Virginia fixed prices 
for enumerated agricultural provisions to encourage farmers to market 
their produce. The commissioners multiplied the prevailing impressment 
prices by six to set the new prices. Wheat that sold for $5 per bushel was in- 
creased to $30 per bushel, and flour from $28 to $168 per barrel. But these 
impressment prices still lagged behind free-market prices by 50 percent. In 
Richmond, flour brought from $350 to $400 per barrel.” 

Some citizens warned that the government price increases for military 
purchases would encourage farmers to demand even higher free-market 
prices and that the new currency policy would mean that less money 
would circulate —all of which would double the problems of the poor to 
secure food. The planters, in turn, argued that they needed still higher 
impressment prices, which would increase free-market prices because 
the Fifteen Negro Law of February 1864 required them to sell provisions 
at stipulated fixed prices to the army and the poor in their neighbor- 
hoods while they paid escalating prices for operating costs and daily liv- 
ing expenses. If the government was going to fix agricultural prices, it 
should also fix prices on everything else. Essentially, the public wanted 
cheap or cheaper food and a good supply of provisions The central gov- 
ernment never enacted legislation to permit everyone to purchase food at 
impressment prices. By the end of the war, the public wanted increased 
regulation of agriculture, but farmers and planters wanted less. Before 
this disagreement could be resolved, the Confederacy collapsed. As long 
as the armies could protect farmers and planters, the Confederate States 
of America could win, difficult though that would be. The faltering agri- 
cultural power of the Confederacy, however, made the fight for indepen- 
dence problematic, if not impossible.*' 
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Although the war had ended slavery, few southerners believed the 
freedpeople had a future other than to labor in planters’ fields as subser- 
vient workers or sharecroppers. Farmers and planters could do without 
slavery, but they could not do without an abundance of agricultural labor, 
and in the postwar South that meant black workers needed to farm much 
of the land.” 

Public outcry against the new price list and the planters who would 
profit caused the commissioners to rescind their new impressment price 
schedule less than two months after it was issued. For some, the solution 
to the agricultural problem was simple. If the Confederacy could have 
free-market agricultural prices, a sound currency, no government inter- 
ference with slave labor, protection against unauthorized impressment of 
provisions, and the proper regulation of the railroads, farmers and plant- 
ers would not only produce food crops but would also willingly market 
their provisions. Idealism, however, could not create an ideal agricultural 
world in the Confederate States of America.* 

No one can say what might have happened if things had been different. 
Counterfactual history is not history. So to ask whether the Confederacy 
could have prevented its agricultural demise can bring only problematic 
answers. What can be said is, during the course of the war the Confed- 
eracy did not mobilize agriculture for either a short or long war. The gov- 
ernment depended on voluntarism for the production of food and forage. 
In 1863, the central government’s directives provided too little regulation 
too late, and they were poorly enforced. Confederate armies did not keep 
Union soldiers from destroying the farms and plantations across much of 
the South. To ask whether land redistribution was a necessity to ensure 
economic freedom for the former slaves is one thing, but to ask for spe- 
cific acreage allocations is quite another matter. Might-have-beens and 
what-ifs contribute only to speculation, not history. What if farmers and 
planters had had a better currency and good farm implements? What if 
Confederate soldiers had not pillaged, too? What if railroad transporta- 
tion had been adequate and well managed? These questions and more 
merit pondering, but there can be no answers based on historical fact. 
The agricultural power of the Confederacy was substantial. But like the 
armies, it too wore down and withered from Union attacks. Rather than 
ask whether things might have turned out differently, it is more impor- 
tant to ask how things had come to be as peace returned. 

In the end, the Union’s destruction of southern agriculture contrib- 
uted to the collapse of the Confederacy. The army could not protect 
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agriculture, and farmers could not sustain the army. The Union armies 
did not salt the earth or poison wells, but their destructive force left farms 
and plantations significantly diminished. Those farmers and planters who 
produced the most grain and meat were exposed to Union armies in Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee, or they resided beyond the Mississippi River in iso- 
lated and nearly inaccessible Texas. In these areas they could not meet 
the food needs of Confederate civilians and the military. As a result, by 
April 1865, the agricultural power of the Confederate States of America 
had collapsed. The indelible footprint of the war on southern agriculture 
would remain for decades, long after the scars on the land had healed. 
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Agricultural Prices, 1860 





Commodity Jan. Feb. 
Bacon (Baltimore) 9%4¢ lb NL 
Bacon (Richmond) 11-11%¢ Ib 11-11%¢ |b 
Butter (Richmond) 15-25¢ Ib 18-22¢ lb 
Corn (New Orleans) 75-80¢ bu 72% -85¢ bu 
Corn (Baltimore) 68-70¢ bu 70-72¢ bu 
Corn (New York) 78-80¢ bu 80-82¢ bu 
Corn (Richmond) 85-90¢ bu 80-85¢ bu 
Cotton (New Orleans) 5-12%¢ |b 5-12%4¢ Ib 
Cotton (New York) 11%-11'4¢ lb 11%-11'%4¢ |b 
Flour (New Orleans) NL $3.60-4.75 bbl 
Flour (Baltimore) $5.50 bbl $5.37 bbl 
Flour (New York) $5.50-5.75 bbl $5.40-5.70 bbl 
Flour (Richmond) $6.50 bbl $6.00-6.75 bbl 
Hay (Richmond) $1.25 cwt $1.25-1.30 cwt 
Oats (Richmond) 46-50¢ bu 45-50¢ bu 
Pork (New Orleans) $17.50-18.00 bbl $18.37 bbl 


Pork (Baltimore) 

Pork (New York) 

Sugar (New Orleans) 
Wheat, red (Baltimore) 
Wheat, red (New York) 
Wheat, red (Richmond) 
Whiskey (New Orleans) 
Whiskey (Baltimore) 
Whiskey (New York) 


$11.00-15.00 bbl 
$13.75-17.25 bbl 
NA 
$1.25-1.30 bu 
$1.55 bu 
$1.15-1.25 bu 
NA 
25¢ gal 
24¢ gal 


$17.50-18.00 bbl 
$14.50-18.37 bbl 
6%4-7%2¢ lb 
$1.30-1.45 bu 
$1.28 bu 
$1.30 bu 
24¢ gal 
25¢ gal 
23%2¢ gal 
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Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 





NL 
11-11%¢ Ib 
18-25¢ Ib 
70-75¢ bu 
65-74¢ bu 
78-82¢ bu 
80-85¢ bu 
1034 -11¢ Ib 
11%-11'%2¢ Ib 
$6.50-6.60 bbl 
$5.50-5.62 bbl 
$5.50-6.00 bbl 
$6.00-6.75 bbl 
$1.00-1.10 cwt 
55-60¢ bu 
NA 


$15.00-18.00 bbl 
$13.70-18.50 bbl 


61% -7¢ lb 
$1.40-1.45 bu 
$1.38-1.42 bu 
$1.25-1.30 bu 

21%4¢ gal 

22-23¢ gal 
24¢ gal 


11-11%¢ Ib 
11-11%¢ Ib 
15-20¢ Ib 
70-80¢ bu 
72-76¢ bu 
74-76¢ bu 
80¢ bu 
634-1234¢ Ib 
11%¢ Ib 
$5.75-5.87 bbl 
$6.00 bbl 
$5.90-6.20 bbl 
$6.50-7.00 bbl 
$1.10-1.25 cwt 
50¢ bu 


$18.00-18.25 bbl 
$15.00-18.00 bbl 


$17.45-17.87 bbl 
612 -7¥2¢ Ib 
$1.46-1.50 bu 
$1.35 bu 
$1.30-1.35 bu 
20-21¢ gal 
22%2¢ gal 
24¢ gal 


11%-12¢ Ib 
10-1074 ¢ Ib 
15-20¢ lb 
71-83¢ bu 
73-78¢ bu 
80-85¢ bu 
80¢ bu 
10¢ lb 
11%-11'4¢ Ib 
$5.85-6.00 bbl 
$6.25 bbl 
$6.30-6.60 bbl 
$6.50-7.25 bbl 
$1.30-1.40 cwt 
45-50¢ bu 
$18.00 bbl 
$18.00-18.15 bbl 
$12.75-14.12 bbl 
6% -7%¢ |b 
$1.40-1.48 bu 
$1.50 bu 
$1.25-1.35 bu 
19%a¢ gal 
22¢ gal 
22¢ gal 


11-11% ¢ lb 
10-11¢ Ib 
15-20¢ Ib 

65-70¢ bu 
70-75¢ bu 
60-79¢ bu 

75-85¢ bu 
10¢ lb 
11%¢ lb 
$5.75-5.87 bbl 
$5.50-5.62 bbl 
$5.75-6.20 bbl 
$6.25-7.00 bbl 
$1.20-1.25 cwt 
45-50¢ bu 
NA 
$15.00-18.00 bbl 
$17.50-18.25 bbl 
7%2-8¢ lb 
$1.36-1.49 bu 
$1.35-1.40 bu 
$1.30 bu 
19¢ gal 
21-21% ¢ gal 
21.75¢ gal 
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Agricultural Prices, 1860 (continued) 





Commodity July Aug. 
Bacon (Baltimore) 11-11%¢ |b 12¢ Ib 
Bacon (Richmond) 10-11¢ lb 12¢ Ib 
Butter (Richmond) 18-20¢ lb 20-25¢ lb 
Corn (New Orleans) 70-80¢ bu 56-75¢ bu 
Corn (Baltimore) 65-76¢ bu 70-82¢ bu 
Corn (New York) 62-65¢ bu 62-63¢ bu 
Corn (Richmond) 80-85¢ bu 75-80¢ bu 
Cotton (New Orleans) 10-10%¢ lb 10%4-10%¢ lb 
Cotton (New York) 11%¢ Ib 10%-10%¢ lb 
Flour (New Orleans) $5.87 bbl $5.40-5.50 bbl 
Flour (Baltimore) $5.87 bbl $5.62 bbl 


Flour (New York) 

Flour (Richmond) 

Hay (Richmond) 

Oats (Richmond) 

Pork (New Orleans) 
Pork (Baltimore) 

Pork (New York) 

Sugar (New Orleans) 
Wheat, red (Baltimore) 
Wheat, red (New York) 
Wheat, red (Richmond) 
Whiskey (New Orleans) 
Whiskey (Baltimore) 
Whiskey (New York) 


$5.50-5.90 bbl 

$6.50-7.00 bbl 

$1.00-1.05 cwt 
45-50¢ bu 
$20.50 bbl 
$20.00 bbl 


$18.25-19.12% bbl 


7¥%2-8¢ lb 
$1.30 bu 
$1.30-1.32 bu 
$1.30-1.40 bu 
19-19 2¢ gal 
20%¢ gal 
20%¢ gal 


$5.00-5.55 bbl 
$6.75-7.25 bbl 
$1.05-1.10 cwt 
40-45¢ bu 
$21.00 bbl 
$14.50-20.00 bbl 
$18.50-19.12 bbl 
7%-8Y2¢ lb 
$1.20-1.35 bu 
$1.30 bu 
$1.30-1.40 bu 
17%2-18¢ gal 
21¢ gal 
21¢ gal 





Sources: Memphis Daily Appeal, Richmond Daily Dispatch, and Staunton Spectator (Va.). 
Note: Agricultural prices changed frequently and varied by grade and quality. The 
prices shown here were recorded on random days during the months listed. 
Key: bbl = barrel; bu = bushel; cwt = hundredweight; gal = gallon; lb = pound; 
NA = not available; NL = not listed. 
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Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
12¢ lb 11%¢ Ib 11%¢ Ib 11%¢ Ib 
13¢ lb 13¢ Ib 13¢ Ib 13¢ Ib 
18-20¢ lb 18-20¢ lb 18-22¢ Ib 20-22¢ lb 
60-73¢ bu 60-70¢ bu 63-72¢ bu 53-60¢ bu 
72-74¢ bu 64-70¢ bu 70-75¢ bu 50-55¢ bu 
64-65¢ bu 70-71¢ bu 71-72¢ bu 61-63¢ bu 
75-80¢ bu 70-75¢ bu 70-75¢ bu 65-70¢ bu 
10%-10%¢ lb 10%2-10%¢ lb 7¥2-12¥¢ lb 91%4-9%/¢ Ib 
10%%-10%¢ |b 11%-11'4¢ |b 11%-11'4¢ |b 10¢ Ib 
$5.65-5.75 bbl $6.00-6.05 bbl $5.00-5.57 bbl NL 
$5.87-6.00 bbl $5.75 bbl $5.50-5.62 bbl $5.50-5.62 bbl 
$5.95-6.25 bbl $5.85-6.00 bbl $5.80-6.00 bbl $6.00 bbl 
$6.75-7.25 bbl $6.75-7.50 bbl $6.75-7.50 bbl $6.50-7.25 bbl 
$1.10-1.15 cwt $1.05-1.10 cwt $1.10-1.15 cwt $1.15 cwt 
35-40¢ bu 40¢ bu 40-45¢ bu 40-45¢ bu 
$22.00 bbl $19.50 bbl NA NA 
$14.25-19.75 bbl $14.75-19.75 bbl $19.50 bbl $16.00 bbl 
$13.25-19.50 bbl $16.75-19.00 bbl $13.00-19.12 bbl $10.50-17.25 bbl 
91%4-9¥¢ lb 10%¢ Ib 6-7¢ Ib 4%2-5¢ lb 
$1.40-1.45 bu $1.28-1.35 bu $1.25-1.33 bu $1.05-1.16 bu 
$1.40-1.45 bu $1.33-1.34 bu $1.30-1.31 bu $1.30-1.31 bu 
$1.45-1.60 bu $1.40-1.60 bu $1.50-1.65 bu $1.20-1.35 bu 
NA 21%¢ gal NA NA 
241%2-25¢ gal 22¥2¢ gal 20¢ gal 18¢ gal 
23-23'%/¢ gal 24.5¢ gal 2134-22¢ gal 18-18'%¢ gal 
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